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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE 
UNREST IN INDIA 


THE reader whose eye catches the above title will probably think 
that, as so much has already been written on the unrest in India, and 
that, too, by so many different writers, little that is fresh has been left 
unsaid. The present writer does not wish so much to say anything 
that is fresh as to point out that the question has been considered too 
much from a partial and one-sided point of view. The majority of 
writers have treated it almost entirely as a political matter, whereas 
it would probably be more true to say that the political aspect is but 
one small incident—a troublesome and even dangerous one, too, as it 
must be admitted—but still only an incident almost unavoidable in a 
vast general awakening. Disloyal newspapers, Congress bickerings, 
platform vapourings, and seditious pamphlets, to say nothing of open 
anarchy, have loomed so large as to exaggerate out of all due propor- 
tions the political part of the general upheaval. Many writers, too, 
from not having sufficient personal knowledge of India to see the 
inwardness of the people, have taken the small noisy section of 
educated Hindus as representative of the feelings of the whole country, 
though a greater misconception could scarcely have been made. 
Then, again, another difficulty arises from the fact that a certain class 
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of politicians flatly refuse to look at India, or desire to administer it, 
from the Oriental point of view. Lord Morley, in his speech at 
Arbroath (21st of October, 1907), seems to have revelled in this idea. 
Speaking of the critics who condemn the Indian Government's refusal 
to suppress seditious newspapers, he remarked : 

Orientals, they say, do not understand it [#.e. the licence we permit]. We 
are not Orientals ; that is the root of the matter. We—English, Scotch, and 
Trish are in India because we are not Orientals ; and if I am told that the Oriental 
view is that they cannot understand that the Press are allowed to write what they 
like—well, experiments may fail ; but, anyhow, that is a Western experiment we 
are going to try, not only through this Government, but through other Govern- 
ments, 

As a matter of common knowledge the reason why a handful of 
Englishmen have succeeded in such a marvellous way in building up 
the Indian Empire, while other countries have so signally failed as 
colonial administrators, is almost entirely due to the fact that these 
same English, Scotch, and Irishmen have tried hard to understand 
India and to adapt themselves as far as possible to Oriental methods. 
If ignorance is not only bliss, but also the highest form of wisdom, and 
if the methods that have found favour in London must necessarily be 
the best for Timbuctoo or Hyderabad, then, when the proverbial New 
Zealander is sketching the ruins of our modern Babylon, the mild 
Hindu may, by parity of reasoning, be forcing saté on our English 
widows and hook-swinging on the followers of ‘General’ Booth. 

The present writer as the Principal of two colleges in South India 
for sixteen years, and so in touch with the Brahman and educated 
classes, and also as a missionary working among and discussing the 
wants of the Sudra and Pariah classes for nearly double that. period, 
may perhaps be permitted to claim some little knowledge of the Indian 
trend of thought, as seen from within, and so may be able to remove 
some possible misconceptions about the unrest. 

First, then, the reader need scarcely be reminded that the past 
history of India has simply consisted of the clash of dynasty against 
dynasty, the butchery of usurper by usurper, and the overthrow of 
kingdom by kingdom. Ve@ victis was the only cry known on the 
battlefield as the last invader or usurper marched to conquest; the 
royal palace reeked with blood, and the cries of the murdered relatives 
of the last despot were drowned in the blare of the horn and the din 
of the tom-tom. This tragedy was generally followed by a deep 
sullen hush. Then when the new usurper had lapsed into a soft 
licentious luxury and the time was again ripe, another usurper, 
crouching like a tiger in the jungle-grass, sprang on the unwary 
potentate, seized his throne, and repeated the same tale of butchery 
and bloodshed with all its ghastly, gory details. Could anything be 
more natural or inevitable than the Mutiny of 1857? And could any 
surprise be greater than when the handful of English refused to be 
crushed out of existence and the apparently helpless lamb slew the 
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Bengal tiger? That was a sharp lesson that need not, and will not, . 
be repeated. Now another method, learnt from Ireland and Russia, 
has been adopted. Anarchy and terrorism, the bomb and the 
revolver, are being resorted to, so as to make India too hot, in the 
widest sense of the word, for the Englishman to live in. Unfortunately 
certain English politicians have taught the Bengali that if he gives 
sufficient trouble he will get all that he cries for—that is, the termination 
of the British réj. He is quick enough to take the hint, and he knows 
quite well fas est ab hoste doceri, especially when by hostis he under- 
stands ‘ enemy of England.’ Our slow and lax method of dealing with 
this state of affairs, till the recent Anarchy Bill was passed, was emi- 
nently Western ; it was eminently adapted to the Eastern love of 
intrigue and plotting ; it gave the maximum amount of trouble, the 
maximum scope for appeal, and the maximum opportunity of posing 
as a martyr, together with the minimum amount of deterring punish- 
ment. England has been shocked at the outburst of anarchy, but the 
student of Indian history need not be surprised. 

Secondly, the contact of East and West has produced its inevitable 
result. Matthew Arnold’s hackneyed lines— 


The East bowed down before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again— 


are completely out of date. To plunge in thought is the last thing 
that the modern Hindu dreams of doing. He plunges into politics, 
social reform, education, and all the revolutionary items of the Congress 
programme ; but as to stripping off his clothes and meditating in the 
jungle on the monistic or dualistic nature of God, the origin of the 
world, or any of those mystic philosophies which have alike paralysed 
the spiritual life of the ancient Hindu, and which delight the sceptical 
mind of the modern German, he no more dreams of it than the fashion- 
able Englishman dreams of deserting his West End tailor to dye himself 
with woad. 
Another modern poet who won his laurels in India sings, 


For East is East, and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet ; 


but the whole of our trouble rises from the fact that the twain have 
met, almost with the violence of a railway collision, and our ears are 
deafened with the roar. In the sense that the East and the West too 
often think along diametrically opposing lines of thought, and refuse 
to dine together, Kipling is of course right. But has the world ever seen 
such an awakening as has been going on in India for the last three- 
quarters of a century? The West has so far affected the East that a 
bloodless*revolution has already taken place, though the magnitude 
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of the upheaval is realised by but very few.' Look at what India has 
been for the past two thousand years, and contrast it with the trend of 
thought to-day. To sum up the attitude of the past in a sentence : 
what we call God is everything, and besides this impersonal, uncon- 
scious Essence there is absolutely nothing ; we and the whole world are 
but ‘ illusion,’ and not till we can divest ourselves of our ‘ ignorance ’ 
can we gain ‘ deliverance ’ from an almost endless succession of weary 
rebirths like a candle blown out, or enter by ‘ absorption ’ into Nirvana 
as a drop of rain is swallowed up by the boundless sea. What should 
one with aims such as these care about history and politics, govern- 
ment and social progress, education and reform? The homely Tamil 
proverb, ‘What can a frog in a well know about politics ?’ sums up 
the situation. But what is the modern educated Indian striving for ? 
Every newspaper fills its columns with passionate cries for a greater 
share in the government of the country; every platform orator 
declares in thunder tones that India must rival Japan in self-govern- 
ment and emancipated development; every pamphleteer pleads for 
reform and the education of the masses; every Congress demands 
suaraj and suadésa or some form of colonial government ; nay, every 
schoolboy appeals to the history of the past and imagines that his own 
vocation in life is to be a Sivaji and a Hampden rolled into one. Could 
the two states, ancient and modern, be more violently contrasted ? 
Has the force of this marvellous change been realised even now, much 
less was it ever anticipated in the past ? 

Then, again, ‘ Caste is Hinduism, and Hinduism is caste.’ Every- 
body talks glibly of caste, and imagines that he knows all about it ; 
but a lifetime spent in close contact with the people is only too short 
@ period to grasp the enormity of the force and the subtlety of the 
sway that this word connotes. The Brahman has seized and reigned 
over the whole country from Himalaya to Kumari (Comorin) ; he has 
converted the million masses of Dravidians to accept, at least in name, 
Hinduism as their religion ; he has utterly routed and driven out the 
Buddhist and all other reformers ; he has held by the mere claim of a 
divine supremacy the followers of Islam, sword in hand, at arm’s 
length ; he has carried the principle of divide et impera to a pitch that 
no Roman Emperor ever dreamed of—all this and more he has done 
by the power of caste and the consequent priestcraft. Yet what do 
we now see? Liberty, equality, and fraternity are the watchwords 
of the modern Hindu. Is it possible that the twice-born Brahman 
can ever associate on terms of equality with the Pariah whose very 
shadow is a defilement? Is it possible that one who is lower than a 
dog, and infinitely lower than a cow, can by any conceivable process 


' The situation has been grasped by Mr. Farquhar, whose paper on ‘ Christianity 
in India’ in the May number (1908) of the Contemporary Review shows a truer 
insight into the real state of India than is revealed by any other of our leaders, either 
civil or ecclesiastical. 
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be put on the same level as one who can control even the gods by the _- 
power of his penances and mantras (mystical verses)? Yet this 
miracle, like the previous one, must be, and is being, wrought. For a 
greater share in the government, and ultimately the franchise, can 
rest, as the leaders plainly admit, on no narrower basis than on that of 
the equality of man with man. 

Yet who are these that are forcing on such wondrous transforma- 
tions ? Who are these that are straining like dogs on the leash to 
revolutionise the whole country? The Government? The British 
officials ? The English Press? The missionaries? Not one of them ! 
It is the Hindus themselves. Government is alarmed, because its 
eyes are filled with the incidental political agitation that is taking 
place. The officials would breathe more freely if they were not so 
often trying cases of sedition, or risking their lives by their judicial 
verdicts. The English Press has thrown its influence almost entirely 
on the side of quiet and peaceable progress. The missionaries? Well, 
there are people who will throw the blame on them because they have 
undermined the religious philosophies of the Brahmans, and denounced 
the idolatry of the Sudras and the gross superstitions of the Panchamas 
(the fifth or out-castes) ; but the Hindu agitators would be the last to 
claim them as leaders of their movement. Nay, rather they hate them 
most of all as foreigners and enemies of their ancestral faiths. When 
new wine is poured into old wine-skins there can be but one result, 
still the missionaries are only in part responsible for pouring in this 
wine. No, it is the Hindus themselves who are dealing—if the 
metaphor may be changed—such desperate blows at their own deep- 
rooted systems. The missionaries see that the shaft of the axe which 
is felling the Hindu tree is a branch torn from that same tree; and 
though it is true that it is they who have laid the axe-head at the root, 
they know their own weakness and exclaim, ‘ This is the Lord’s doing 
[not ours]; it is marvellous in our eyes.’ 

Let us in the next place look at the educational side of the difficulty. 
Our colleges—Government, Christian, and Hindu alike—are all blamed 
as nurseries of unrest, and we are told that our education is too 
literary in its kind, and that our Universities turn out more graduates 
than Government can employ. All these charges may be admitted 
toa greater or less extent as true. But when we have said this we are 
still a long way from the root of the evil. The mischief is that we are 
educating for the most part one numerically small community and 
neglecting the rest. Five-sixths ‘of the graduates turned out by the 
Madras University are Brahmans, while all the rest of the Presidency— 
including Sudras, Muslims, and Christians together—produces only the 
remaining one-sixth. The last missionary college over which I had the 
honour to preside, and which is avowedly a proselytising institution 
and a nursery for Christian graduates, receives an annual pittance from 
Government of only 380/.; whereas the Presidency College, maintained 
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almost entirely for Brahmans, and of course giving no religious 
instruction of any kind whatever—Christian, Hindu, or Muhammadan 
—costs the Government about two lakhs of rupees a year, #.e. 13,1331. 
Now it is a well-known fact that we have far more graduates than 
the country requires, while the bulk of the people are immersed in 
Cimmerian darkness. According to the last census, only ninety-eight 
out of every 1,000 males and seven out of every 1,000 females know 
how to read and write. Why, then, spend so much time, energy, and 
money on a select caste—who give us no thanks for doing so—and 
ignore the masses of the population ? These masses are loyal and will 
remain loyal, but they count for almost nothing because they are 
speechless, while the few on whom we shower our favours are too often 
both noisy and discontented, if not openly seditious and anarchical. 
Let us pass on to another point. Dr. Duff, the great educationist 
of the North, predicted three-quarters of a century ago that if the 
Government ignored all religious instruction in its colleges and schools, 
disloyalty and unrest among the students must be the inevitable 
result. Can anyone be surprised that, if God is ignored in the most 
‘ religious ’ country in the world, the end must be lawlessness ? And 
it must never be forgotten that every college, Government as well as 
missionary, every English text-book, almost every English newspaper, 
is consciously or unconsciously pervaded with a Christian tone that is 
diametrically opposed to the whole spirit of Hinduism. It is folly to 
blame the missionary. Critics who argue that the religion of each 
country is the best religion for that country can only argue so because 
of a complete ignorance of all non-Christian religions. ‘Why cannot 
you leave them alone ?’ they cry with impatience. But, supposing 
every missionary left the country to-morrow, the conflict between 
East and West would go on just as before. The professor in a 
Government college, lecturing on astronomy, cannot help dealing left- 
hand blows at the absurdity of astrology. The doctor, the most 
innocent of men, when treating his patients by European methods of 
science, is tacitly rebuking the folly of those who pretend to cure by 
muttering mantras. The magistrate, though probably a Hindu, is 
basing his judgment on the Penal Code, which is only the Ten Com- 
mandments writ large. Nay, even the stationmaster who is banging 
the door of a third-class carriage against a heterogeneous crowd of all 
castes is demonstrating the utter absurdity of ceremonial pollution 
by contact. Any religion with a belief in God is better than none ; 
and we have given them none, while boasting of our liberality. In 
the educational system of ancient India the sishya, or disciple, looked 
up to his guru not only as his teacher but as his spiritual guide. We 
have destroyed all that, and with it all respect for God or man, all 
reverence for pastor or parent, and all sense of order and self-restraint. 
Can we wonder at the crop of tares that we are now reaping? No 
country can possibly stand that does not believe in God in some form 
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or other, some Supreme Spirit who sees what we do. To talk of 
morality, too, without God in the background is merely beating the 
air, or fashioning an engine but providing no motive power. 

But, it will be urged, how is it possible for the Government to 
teach religion, much less Christianity, in India? We admit that man 
is made up of body, mind, and soul, and most people will admit that the 
soul, even when looked at only from the political and ethical point of 
view, is of infinitely higher importance than the mind, as the mind is 
higher than the body ; but what can we do to train the soul? Let us 
see, then, how we treat the body. We have covered the land with our 
hospitals ; we have set aside all faith in charms and mantras ; we have 
rigidly excluded all unscientific quackery, and insisted on the patients 
being treated according to the latest scientific methods as followed 
in every well-managed hospital in Europe and America. The sick 
man is not obliged to attend these hospitals or accept this treatment ; 
he may call for the village quack to rub the wound inflicted by a cobra 
with a snake-stone, or he may swallow a paper pill on which a spell has 
been written; but if he attends the Englishman’s hospital he must also 
accept the Englishman’s treatment. The same attitude might have 
been adopted from the outset in our Government colleges. No student 
is obliged to enter their portals, but if he does he should be trained in 
soul as well as in mind and body. 

Sir Alfred Lyall—and if any Englishman ever understood India it 
is he exclaims, ‘ Then arose the knotty question which in different 
shapes and degrees has vexed all Christianity since we abandoned the 
good old rule and simple plan of pure intolerance . . . namely, How 
far are we bound to tolerate that which we firmly believe to be wrong ? ” 
There is much food for thought in that ‘ good old rule and simple plan 
of pure intolerance.’ It is a principle that an Oriental can appreciate. 
When Aurangzib conquered the sacred city of Benares, razed to the 
ground fifteen hundred Hindu temples, and placed his own Muslim 
mosque on the highest mound to dominate the whole city, he was 
playing the game according to the accepted rules. If we, after the 
battle of Plassey, had destroyed every Hindu temple and Muhammadan 
mosque, and built and endowed Christian cathedrals and churches 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, everybody would at 
least have respected us for the right religious fervour that we had 
displayed. Instead of that the merchants who founded our early 
factories were much too anxious to propitiate their Hindu traders 
ever to hint at religious scruples. When the Company grew up, it was 
most careful to guard and endow all the religions of India except 
Christianity, whose adherents were placed under special disabilities, 
such as being debarred from the law courts, &c. Then came the 
Queen’s proclamation of religious neutrality in 1858, which we English 
have almost elevated into a fetish. Surely we may boast of our 


* Asiatic Studies, vol. i. chap. viii. 
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liberality in proclaiming perfect neutrality, and demand the love and 
gratitude of all India as our reward. Hindus and Mussalmans do indeed 
desire that their own privileges should be maintained, but there is one 
thing they cannot understand, and that is that we English people 
should treat our own religion with contempt. To quote Sir A. Lyall 
again : 

That the Sovereign should provide decently for his own persuasion is regarded 
as natural and decorous ; that he should distribute revenue allotments (or continue 
them) to every well-defined religious community is thought liberal; that he 
should administer to all religious properties and interests is right and proper ; 
that he should ignore them all and provide not even for his own faith would be a 
policy comprehensible only by those who had studied English polemics, and one 
without precedent in Asia. (P. 295.) 


No Englishman would wish to interfere with another man’s religious 
scruples or trample on his conscience ; but we have gone far beyond 
that stage. Neutrality is the only God we worship. Christianity 
is pushed aside into private life ; it must be hidden behind the domestic 
purdah ; if it thrusts itself forward, like an unwilling guest, we must 
declare that religion is nothing to us. Our whole attitude is one of 
apology. It is much easier, for instance, for a missionary to deal with 
an agnostic English official than with one who sends him privately a 
cheque every month for his mission, because the latter is always 
on tenter-hooks lest he should be misinterpreted by the Hindus and 
Mussalmans, and blamed for departing by one hair’s breadth from 
neutrality. To the ordinary Hindu we appear to do our best to foster 
Hinduism at the expense of our own faith. The single district of 
Trichinopoly, in which the writer was engaged, contains no fewer than 
2,000 temples holding miniam lands, i.e. lands that pay no rents to 
Government because they are attached to Hindu temples ; and the 
famous temple of Srirangam receives a subsidy from the Indian 
Government of 35,000 rupees per annum to compensate for the loss of its 
mdniam lands. It was estimated some few years ago that, apart from 
these innumerable temples with tax-free lands, ‘ seven lakhs (70,000/.) 
are annually expended from the Government treasuries in the Bombay 
Presidency, and a still larger sum (87,000/.) in the Madras Presidency,’ 
as compensation for such lands as had been taken over.* The present 
system of compensation in accordance with the law of justice, as we 
Christians look at it, is utterly unintelligible to the Hindus. ‘ You see,’ 
exclaims the Brahman temple official, ‘ these English people believe in 
no religion of their own, but support ours with these handsome sub- 
sidies.’ To the average uneducated Sudra the argument is unanswer- 
able. And so our very desire to be honest brings us into contempt 
with those on whom we confer our benefits. 

Loyalty to God and King may be looked upon as ingrained in every 

® To compare the grant made to the Ecclesiastical Department with what is thus 


given to Hinduism is like straining out gnats from our drinking water while we do 
not hesitate to swallow camels. 
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fibre of the Hindu’s system. He cannot conceive of anyone having 
to apologise for his religion. But, it may be argued, if he is disloyal 
to the Government he cannot be loyal to the King. To this it may be 
sufficient to answer that, first, the great mass of the people are per- 
fectly loyal both to King and Government ; and, secondly, even among 
the small body of extremists there is no opposition to the King as such. 
When the Prince of Wales recently visited the country he was heartily 
welcomed on all sides. The message that he had to deliver was that 
there should be greater sympathy between the two races. This of 
course is true, but has probably beeh insisted on too much, as if it 
were the key of the situation. It is undeniable that there are occa- . 
sional acts of ill-treatment and rudeness on the part of the English 
towards the natives that are much to be regretted, but to suggest that 
the English in India—almost all of whom, saving the British troops, 
are gentlemen bred and born—are less courteous than English gentle- 
men anywhere else in the world is a libel. The Prince of Wales 
admitted in his Guildhall speech the difficulty of the English in India— 
‘Though sympathy is the supreme duty, nobody can deny that in 
India sympathy has also to meet with supreme difficulties.’ It is 
hard for the Englishman to bridge the gulf between himself and his 
Hindu neighbour, and treat him whole-heartedly as his friend, when 
the latter declines to dine with him because in his heart of hearts he 
looks upon him as a Pariah whose very touch defiles every particle of 
food and every drop of water. ‘Sympathy isthe supremeduty.’ True 
enough, but not the whole truth. Sir Andrew Fraser, the late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, is as fine a specimen of a courteous gentle- 
man as one would wish to know. As an official he erred only on the 
side of leniency, patience, and kindliness. Here was a man whom the 
mild Hindu ought to have loved and respected above all others, and 
yet what do we find ? His life was attempted no fewer than four times. 
No, the plea of sympathy will not solve the problem. If every English- 
man were an angel in disguise, the feeling of hostility on the part of 
the anarchists and extremists would not be one jot abated. It is still 
possible to throw pearls to swine, and suffer for doing so. Love and 
sympathy are the watchwords of Christianity ; but the anarchist wants 
none of them. His country has been taken from him by a ‘ foreigner,’ 
and his duty as a patriot is to get it back again by fair means or foul. 
Yet who is this that thus poses as a patriot against the foreign 
invader? A Brahman—an Aryan—a fellow-countryman of the great 
European race—an invader of India—a missionary of an alien religion 
—a conqueror of the great mass of the Dravidians, or Sudras, and 
Panchamas, to whom the land originally and rightfully belonged.‘ 
What claim has he got, except that of previous occupation, that we 


‘ Let anyone compare the three names S. ‘ Dyaus Pitri,’ G. Zeds warp, and 
L. ‘ Jupiter’ (Sky-Father), and he will see that the ancestors of the Brahmans and the 
English originally spoke the same language and worshipped the same God . 
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do not possess ? From this, and practically this class alone, are the 
sedition-mongers and sedition-leaders taken. It is this class that 
always pulls the wires. It is this class that Government has educated, 
and from which it has selected its fellow-workers in all the positions of 
importance. But the real people of India, the original owners of the 
land, are far better pleased to be under the British Government than 
that of either the Muhammadans orthe Brahmans. The pax Britannica 
implies peace, liberty, justice, education, and progress. This they 
know full well, though the awakening of the Sudras as a body has 
scarcely commenced. When the Aryans first began, many centuries 
ago, to proselytise the Dravidians, they were content if only the latter 
would accept caste and rename their gods after those in the so-called 
Hindu pantheon. By adopting caste, the latter accepted the Brahmans 
as their divine masters, and also blended—some more, some less—their 
own sacrificial and demonolatrous rites with the religious system of 
the Brahmans. It is convenient for us to speak of the ‘ Hindus’ and 
‘ Hinduism,’ but no such thing as Hinduism exists, nothing but a 
conglomeration of cults, many of which are not only flatly contra- 
dictory to one another, but even inconsistent with themselves, owing 
to a1 imperfect ‘ conversion’ to Aryanism. The Brahman ‘ mission- 
ary ’ was satisfied with the two items quoted above, and was willing 
to swallow up or concede to the primitive Dravidian systems just so 
far as their adherents would permit. But it is a serious misconcep- 
tion to imagine that India has ever been wholly, or even largely, 
converted to Hinduism ; it never has been, and, we may now safely 
prophesy, it never will be. Even our cold-weather visitors may see— 
—though they may not always comprehend what they see—blood- 
stained altars (so utterly repulsive to the modern Brahman), rough 
pieces of stone standing for Dravidian goddesses (not Brahman gods) 
and idolatrous rites which date back for untold centuries beyond the 
Aryan conquest. The Brahmans have the advantage of us English 
as naturalised Indians by many a century, but both they and their 
religion are just as ‘foreign’ as the English with their Christianity. 
By priestcraft and sheer weight of intellect they are the hereditary 
lords and rulers of India ; as undisputed sovereigns they sank into a 
deadly lethargy, and now, after the lapse of ages, they have been 
aroused out of their sleep, and they naturally resent our presence. 
The Sudras, however, have not yet as a class been touched, either, 
like the Brahmans, by the electric shock of contact with the West, or, 
like the Panchamas, by the startling revelation of equality in the 
Christian brotherhood. Their day has not yet dawned, but dawn it 
soon must. Though the doors and windows both of their minds and 
souls are still closed and barred, the light is streaming in by a thousand 
little chinks and crannies. They will soon see things as they are; 
and when the sun has fully risen, the real awakening of India will 
begin—an awakening such as the world has never seen before and 
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probably never will see again, except in the neighbouring continent of. - 
China. The Panchamas have been touched by Christianity, though 
practically not at all by education ; but the day is not far off when they 
and the millions of Dravidians will refuse to follow the Aryan lead 
either in the matter of religion or politics. English writers on the 
unrest in India ignore these people who form the bulk of the nation, 
and argue as if a numerically small body who now wish to supplant 
the English and get the country again under their clutches are the only 
men who deserve notice. As regards the Panchamas, who number 
many millions, they are at present only too glad to be left alone to 
earn their living in peace and not be oppressed too much by the 
Brahman village officials. It is just dawning upon them that they 
are men like others of God’s creation, that they have the right of 
entrance into the law courts, that they ought not to be driven out of 
the agraharam (Brahman street) when dogs and cows are freely allowed 
to pass, and that their shadow does not pollute others more than that 
of any other men. Are they ever likely to wish for the old state of 
things, to be ground down as the refuse of the earth, to be sold as 
slaves, to be debarred from schools and law courts, and to be driven 
off the public roads like vermin ? I trow not. When we legislate for 
India these poor voiceless out-castes are not to be forgotten as if they 
were a negligible quantity. 

Above all things the Indian admires patience, and above all things 
he hates to be hurried and pushed out of the ordinary routine of daily 
life. Festina lente is a golden rule for India. An illustration will 
make this plainer than anything else. Driving one day several years 
ago with a friend to a small station to catch the only train in the 
twenty-four hours, we overtook a bullock-cart crawling at a snail’s 
pace. ‘ Hurry up, or you will miss the train,’ cried my friend. ‘Oh, 
it does not matter ; we can go to-morrow,’ was the reply. It was no 
hardship to them to sit and sleep on the stone platform for twenty- 
three hours and forty-five minutes, but hurried they would not be. 
Lord Curzon was the ablest and finest Viceroy that this generation of 
Indians has ever seen, but he was the best-abused man in the country. 
And why ? Because he would ‘ hustle the East.’ He was in too great 
a hurry ; he seemed eager to force the East into a Western mould in a 
decade, to bring our Universities into line with Oxford and Cambridge 
in a lustrum, and, in a word, to introduce reforms on every conceiv- 
able subject reaching into every conceivable corner of the land. The 
‘ changeless Hast ’ has been changed at such a rate that its breath is 
taken away. 

’Tis bad for the Christian’s peace of mind 
To hustle the Aryan brown 


is a sound principle enunciated by one who can see India from the 
inside ; but it is still worse, both for the Aryan brown and Dravidian 
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black, to be hustled at this breakneck pace. Such haste only leads 
to reaction and much unnecessary irritation—the culture in which 
the bacillus of sedition multiplies with amazing rapidity. Here again 
our very efforts to benefit the country are too apt to throw it back 
and make progress in the future more difficult. 


The horrible murders of Sir William Curzon Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca 
have brought the sedition of India to the very doorstep of the British 
public. Men’s minds are perplexed and distressed : what is the under- 
lying cause, and what remedy for such a state of affairs can be found ? 
It is too often assumed that the people of India as a whole are dis- 
affected, but that the few violent Anarchists who will stop at no 
deeds, however outrageous, to carry out their vile purposes have no 
important backing. It would be a truer presentment of the case to 
divide India into two classes, a small educated minority who are, 
speaking broadly, disloyal, and a large uneducated majority who are, 
as a whole, loyal. A certain number of English politicians will at 
once join issue here, and declare that the majority are as much moved 
by the mistakes and injustice of the rulers of India as the minority. 
The question then becomes one of experience and of evidence. If a 
lifetime spent in India by one who has worked and conversed in 
their own tongue with the uneducated masses, and an experience as 
the principal of a] college dealing with the educated, high-caste 
minority, carries any weight, then the present writer can bear em- 
phatic testimony to the fact that the masses are perfectly loyal to 
the British raj. The ultimate aim of the minority, avowedly or 
secretly at heart, is to gain full and absolute control of the adminis- 
tration of the country, though they would describe this as patriotism 
not disloyalty ; while the undoubted preference of the majority is 
for the maintenance of the British supremacy. To confuse the two, 
and to speak of the disaffection of ‘the people of India’ as if they 
were one homogeneous whole, and as if the uneducated majority 
must necessarily follow the lead of the educated minority, is a funda- 
mental mistake from which we must at once clear our minds. India 
is not the same as Ireland. The most powerful force in India is caste, 
and between the Brahmans, who constitute almost the whole of the 
educated class, and the uneducated Sudras and outcastes there is a 
great gulf fixed which nothing at present can bridge. Homogeneity 
is the last thing to look for in caste-ridden India. 

The next subject that we have to consider centres round the 
word ‘reform.’ No one claims infallibility for the rulers of India, 
and most people regret the handle given by the troubles in South 
Africa. But the question remains, Will reform stop disaffection ? 
Those who have lived longest in, and worked hardest for, India, those 
who have in a real sense made India their home, those who have 
the deepest sympathy with her legitimate aspirations and long to 
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help her to take her place among the great nations of the world, 


those in a word who know her most and love her best, have regret- 
fully to acknowledge that no amount of political reform will serve 
to allay the present discontent. The aim of the educated minority 
is to make India as independent as Japan, or at least as one of our 
British Colonies. Let every concession that is now asked for be 
granted, and let the partition of Bengal be revoked to-morrow, and 
the disaffection will thereby only be increased. In no case is the 
common proverb that the appetite grows with that on which it feeds 
more true than in the present situation. The attainment of suardj, 
absolute self-government, is the object that lies at the bottom of the 
educated minority’s heart. By this word ‘ minority’ we must not 
think only of the Anarchists who are ready to shoot every foreigner 
who pollutes the sacred soil of India by his presence, or of the still 
baser class who, while anxious to save their own skins, are always 
inflaming by their writings and speeches the hot blood of those who 
resort to the bomb and the revolver ; but we must also include those 
law-abiding people who denounce violence and assassination as 
loudly as we do, but who yet desire by every peaceable method to 
get into their own hands the complete control of the country. Again, 
when we use the term ‘ educated ’ we must remember that while the 
Brahmans constitute less than 5 per cent. of the total population 
they form about 85 per cent. of the graduates of the universities. 
Let us try to look at the situation through their eyes. We English 
have helped the country for the brief moment of a century or two, 
but still we are foreign conquerors, while they are the rightful rulers 
of the land by a title that dates back for thousands of years. Dulce 
et decorum pro patria mori, so it is an equally sweet and decorous 
thing to live with the single aim to get back the administration of 
the country so as to rule it in accordance with Oriental and Brah- 
manic conceptions. The Brahman believes himself to be the embodi- 
ment of God on earth, he therefore sees no unfairness in gaining 
power purely to serve his own interests ; he sees no harm in treating 
as vassals nearly two hundred millions of non-Brahman Hindus, 
or scorning as enemies the sixty-two millions of Muhammadans ; 
and he sees no injustice in grinding down the fifty millions of out- 
castes who are lower than the cows and dogs, and whose very shadow 
pollutes him. He is nowadays a patriot above all things, and this 
in his inmost heart is his patriotism. Then, too, let us see how his 
campaign has succeeded so far. He has procured the dismissal of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, though the Viceroy approved of his rule, in 
obedience to the clamour of some schoolboys ; he has got rid of the 
ablest Viceroy of this generation, who favoured the partition of 
Bengal ; he has compelled the Indian Secretary to enlarge the Councils 
owing to the violence of his agitation ; and he has seen that Secretary’s 
aide-de-camp shot because he refused to revoke that partition. This 
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is his way of reviewing the situation, and no explanations from the 
House at Westminster or the Viceregal Lodge at Simla can even 
touch one of these impressions. Has he not reason to be satisfied 
with the success of his campaign? We Englishmen have to decide 
whether we intend to maintain India or not. If we maintain it only 
in our own interests or for the glory of our empire, would it not be 
more dignified to retire at once instead of having these so-called 
reforms forced from us ? America loses nothing by being independent 
of our control. But if we are persuaded that India cannot stand 
alone, naked and unprotected, that the mass of the people are wholly 
unfit for self-government, and that we have a sacred duty to these 
voiceless millions who prefer our juster rule, then we must put our 
foot down and face the consequences. 

Where then shall we look for the solution of our problem? If the 
statements given above are based on facts, then they seem inevitably 
to point to certain logical conclusions. We must educate the great 
Sudra castes, and not only the Brahmans ; we must cease to make a 
fetish out of a legitimate religious neutrality ; we must do all that we 
can to abolish caste, in so far as it means magnifying a certain disloyal 
class into demi-gods ; and we must encourage those that are loyal— 
Muslims, Sudras, and Christians alike ; and, above all, we must not 
be forced into weak concessions to those who only look upon each of 
these concessions as a stepping-stone to the ultimate expulsion of the 
English from the land. Each of these points may be briefly touched 
on :— 

(1) Education has so far been too literary and too much confined 
to those who are clever by heredity, to the exclusion of those classes 
who are engaged in agriculture, commerce, and industries. The 
country can never develop its vast resources till we turn our energies 
in this latter direction. Let all Government aid be withdrawn from 
all colleges, and let all Government colleges be closed. We shall still 
have more than enough graduates; higher education will be self- 
supporting, and there will then be money left to elevate the Sudras 
and Panchamas especially in the above pursuits, which are considered 
infra dig. by the higher castes. 

(2) We must cease to glory so much in our vaunted neutrality, 
so far as it means bringing our religion, and hence ourselves, into 
contempt. We have no right and no wish to trample upon any man’s 
conscience or his religion, but that is a very different thing from 
banishing religion from our schools, always apologising for it, and 
acting as if we had none. Are we English all Pariahs, from the Viceroy 
downwards ? Does our touch defile those over whom we rule ? 
Are we for ever to sit down quietly while the ‘ twice-born’’ human 
representatives of God despise us in their secret hearts as out-castes ? 
The Hindus would respect us infinitely more if we openly honoured our 
God as they do theirs. It is pleasing to note that His Excellency Sir 
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Arthur Lawley, the Governor of Madras, has been making of late some 
excellent speeches in Tinnevelly, eulogising the value of missions and 
missionaries to the country. We need much more of this advocacy— 
not only in Christian centres, but also in Hindu strongholds. 

(3) The curse of India is caste. The roots dive down to the 
depths of the country. We cannot adopt any manner of compulsion, 
but we can show to India that it is simply impossible to grant anything 
like self-government and the franchise except on the basis of an 
absolute civic equality of man with man. 

(4) We must encourage those who are loyal to us, lest they should 
be disgusted at our partiality and also turn against us. In the new 
Legislative Councils Christians must have seats as well as Muslims 
and Hindus. Minorities deserve honour, and loyal minorities deserve 
double honour. What is all this clamour about the partition of 
Bengal but a cry of horror and surprise that the Muslim should be 
considered worthy of as much attention as the Hindu? He, like the 
Curistian, has had too much of the cold shoulder in the past. The 
masses are at present loyal, but they are easily led astray by the 
Brahmans who pull the wires. 

(5) We must make clear that there is a limit to our concessions. 
We must draw the line and proclaim to all India that by no argu- 
ments or threats, by no persuasions or bombs, shall we budge one 
inch beyond. We shall thus destroy the raison d@’étre of sedition. It 
will no longer pay. Secondly, we must announce that no advance 
of any kind will be made so long as the country is in a state of agita- 
tion. Schoolmasters do not give half-holidays while the boys are 
in rebellion. We shall thus provide not only a negative but a positive 
reason for quietude. Further, we must suppress with the sternest 
hand all seditious writers and speakers. We cannot afford to let men 
with firebrands run about our powder-magazine—for such it is— 
and we have a perfect right both to make and carry out the strictest 
rules. Finally, we must urge our own English sympathisers with 
India, whether visitors to that country or Members of Parliament, 
to help and not to hinder us. They mean well, but they raise the 
general temperature and so increase the risk from the flashing point. 
Explosions must cost us lives. 

If it were not for the good of India that the English should 
remain in the land, and were it not that the great scheme for 
the regeneration of this vast continent is being worked out by 
the union of the two races, and would be ruined by the divorce 
of the same, not a line of this paper would ever have been written. 
Those who know India best, and therefore those who love her 
best, desire nothing but what can advance and help her. They 
are willing to join in the cry of Bandé, Mataram (‘Hail, 
Motherland!’), just as they are to bare their heads at the 
strains of the National Anthem. But the policy must be based on 
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the broad sound principles of eternal truth and justice, for without 
these we can find no scope for the noble and gentle qualities of peace, 
love, and sympathy. What India wants is a combination of Indian 
gentleness with English strength, justice, and straightforwardness. 
We must be strong and quit us like men, as well as be sympathetic and 
loving. The Indian Mutiny would never have come to a head if it 
had not been for the weakness of the officers, and our present anarchy 
is largely due to the weakness displayed as regards Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller. The attitude of the Government must be one which, without 
either shame or partiality, rests on the broad principle of ‘Fear God 
and honour the King ’—a principle which finds an echo in every true 
Indian’s heart, and which will elevate the English in his love and 
esteem. No one longs more fervently than the true Englishman for 
the gulf between the two races to be spanned by the golden bridge of 
friendship and brotherhood; but what can he do? He occupies a 
most anomalous position. He is the ruler, and yet both he and his 
religion are contemned by those over whom he rules. 

‘To have won such a dominion is a great achievement,’ said Lord 
Curzon at the Delhi Durbar. ‘ To hold it by fair and righteous dealing is 
a greater ; to weld it by prudent statesmanship into a single compact 
whole will be, and is, the greatest of all.’ These are true and noble 
words, but they do not contain the whole truth; for it is religion, 
and religion alone, that can unite India into one homogeneous, har- 
monious whole. It is religion, and religion alone, that can knit man 
to man as brothers, and heart to heart with the bonds of love. It is 
religion alone, and not prudent statesmanship, that can bind men by 
golden chains about the feet of God. That India will ultimately become 
a Christian country will not be denied by those who compare its present 
state with that of the Roman Empire during the second century. 
Whether we look at the Greek philosophy and pride of -citizenship, 
coupled with a contempt for the popular idolatry ; the profession of 
regard for Christ, with the martyrdom of Christians and the sneers of 
Lucius, Celsus, and Porphyry at Christianity ; the conversion of 
masses of slaves, the diffusion of Christian ideals, and the revival of 
the old faith in the dress of Neo-Platonism, we find the exact counter- 
part under each of these heads in modern India. The day is not yet 
in sight, but it cannot long be delayed, when the great scheme of 
India’s redemption shall have been worked out, when India shall take 
her own place as a mighty nation,—free, enlightened, self-contained, 
and united ; and all our policy should be so shaped as ever to keep 
that end in view, and also fashioned on such progressive lines as to be 
daily advancing towards its perfect attainment. 

J. A. SHARROCK. 
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THE INCREMENT TAX 


Tue Lanp CLAUSES NEITHER UNPRECEDENTED NOR SOCIALISTIC. — 


THE inveterate Rip-van-Winkleism of the Tory-Unionist Opposition 
has never been better illustrated than in their attitude towards the 
land clauses of the present Budget. After the long series of Irish 
Land Acts they suddenly wake up to discover that the present 
moderate instalment of Land Reform, the benefits of which are not 
confined to Ireland, is as novel as it is ‘ unjust’ and ‘ revolutionary.’ 
The astonishing fashion in which their ieaders, who might fairly 
be expected to be better informed, speak of the Budget proposals as 
revolutionary innovations, makes it the duty of those with better 
memories to recall the obvious fact that they are nothing of the kind. 
Both the increment tax and the taxation of undeveloped land on the 
basis of its capital value, instead of being Socialistic novelties, are 
simply an attempt to carry into effect principles underlying British 
constitutional usage which, though allowed to lapse in practice, are 
still inherent in our system. A little inquiry into the matter shows 
that England, although lagging behind her own Colonies and some of 
her neighbours in the application of those principles, had actually 
developed them—some theoretically and others in practice—long 
before they were taken up and carried into effect by her modern rivals 
in Land Reform. 

One way of clearing the ground for a fair discussion on the 
merits of the Government proposals is to dispel the illusion that they 
are a mere adaptation of Continental and Colonial novelties. It is 
to be hoped that in this way it will be possible to remove some of the 
prejudice against them entertained by that large and respectable 
section of the community which—-with no interest in the maintenance 
of land monopoly and the law-made misery to which it gives rise— 
yet defend it by their votes in the honest conviction that it is part 
and parcel of the British Constitution. The manner in which farmers, 
for instance, have for generations been induced to pool their interests 
with the diametrically opposed interests of the landlords is certainly 
an extraordinary aberration. It is, however, less astounding than 
the blindness which permits merchants and professional men in great 
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cities to be recruited in thousands as unpaid auxiliaries for the defence 
of the ground landlords, who tax them far more ‘heavily than the 
State and the municipality on the improvements and progress due to 
their own energy and to the general development of the country. 
Working men and the lower middle classes have begun to see where 
the shoe pinches, being painfully conscious of the high percentage of 
their earnings which go in rent. To judge, however, by the spirit 
prevailing at meetings in the City of London, the business men 
assembled there would seem to be quite incapable of appreciating 
the lesson displayed daily before their eyes in the unearned wealth of 
the monopolists who hold the land (which is as necessary for the 
merchant prince and the leading professional man as it is for the 
poorest of their employees) and levy pitiless toll indifferently upon the 
labour of both categories and of the whole community. Surely the 
desire of successful men of business to win a place by purchase among 
the owners of the soil, possession of which still confers high social 
position in England, must be an absorbing passion to blind them to 
such an extent to their own interests. But how is it that the average 
professional man and trader who cherishes no such ambition fails 
to get a glimpse of the fact that he pays away to the landowner, 
directly and indirectly, without any equivalent service, a far larger 
proportion of his gains than he does to the State and the municipality ? 
To this class may be commended the following significant remarks of 
Professor Cairnes, an economist of a former generation who was neither 
foreign, Colonial, nor Socialistic : 

A given exertion of labour and capital will now produce in a great many 
directions five, ten or twenty times—in some instances perhaps a hundred 
times—the result which an equal exertion would have produced 100 years ago ; 
yet the rate of wages... has certainly not advanced in anything like a 
corresponding degree, whilst it may be doubted if the rate of profit has 
advanced at all ... we should be inclined to say it had even positively 
fallen. . . . Someone, no doubt, has benefited by the enlarged power of man 
over material nature; the world is, without question, the richer for it... . 
The large addition to the wealth of the country has gone neither to profits nor 
to wages, nor yet to the public at large, but to swell a fund ever growing, even 
while its proprietors sleep—the rent-roll of the owners of the soil. 


Some of the principles to which the present Government are 
endeavouring to give effect in a moderate and tentative way were 
laid down as long ago as 1782 by another English writer, William 
Ogilvie, who will at least not be accused of drawing his inspiration 
from Kiaochau or New Zealand. In his essay on the right of property 
in land, Ogilvie draws a distinction between (1) the original value of 
the soil, (2) the increased value given to it by human labour, and 
(3) the value which it acquires in the present from its possibility of 
increased value in the future. He maintains that only the second 
value belongs to the landowner, all the rest being in reality the 
property of the community. Recognising, however, the difficulty of 
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distinguishing between the three elements in the value of land, Ogilvie 
suggests that the landowner should be allowed to retain the value 
arising from elements in which he has no part, but should be obliged 
to contribute to the requirements of the State. (He thus, consciously 
or unconsciously, reverts to the principle of the first land tax under 
William the Conqueror.) Ogilvie adds: ‘No scheme of taxation 
can be so equitable as a land tax by which alone the expenses of the 
State ought to be supported until the whole amount of that original 
value be exhausted.’ The trusteeship of the proprietor is further 
emphasised by him in his reminder to landowners that they must 
regard themselves merely as administrators of the property on behalf 
of the community, and consequently ought to cultivate it to the 
highest degree possible. 

It may also be well to point out to business and professional men 
that the theoretically orthodox British Socialists—such, for instance, 
as Mr. Hyndmann—contemptuously reject the idea that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s proposals are in any sense Socialistic, or constitute any 
advance towards the nationalisation of the land. Indeed, they 
oppose them on the ground that they are simple middle-class 
palliatives of an old-fashioned Whiggish character. As a matter of 
fact, these Socialist stalwarts, in their opposition to the Budget, show 
@ sound instinct, as the reforms which it promotes are exactly of the 
kind which will strengthen rather than weaken the basis of social 
order, and are part of the armoury of the most effective opponents of 
Socialism—viz., those who take the wind out of the sails of the 
Socialist agitator by promoting necessary reforms at an opportune 
moment. 

On the other hand, the German Government, at present the most 
effectively Conservative in Europe, has just adopted the principle of 
the unearned increment tax as a source of Imperial revenue, and 
promised to embody it in the laws of the land in 1912; while in the 
meantime the principle is being enforced in the form of a surtax. In 
the memorial which it submitted to the Reichstag during the discussion 
of the increment tax, that Government declared that the taxation of 
the unearned increment was in itself justifiable, and a very suitable 
source of revenue for the municipalities and local authorities. 
Indeed, the gist of the whole statement was that the municipalities 
had a greater claim to it than the central Government, and that its 
conversion into an Imperial tax might upset the financial arrange- 


' ments of the municipalities. But there is not in this official pro- 


nouncement a single word attributing to the increment tax either a 
Socialistic or a revolutionary character, the objections being solely to 
the participation of the Empire and to the unsuitableness of the tax 
for inclusion in the finance reform then under consideration. 
The eminent German economist, Professor Wagner, maintains 
that the imposition of the increment tax does not encounter greater 
Dv2 
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difficulties than that of the land tax which existed before it, nor of the 
income tax itself. It is objected that no one can distinguish between 
really earned and unearned increment, and in certain individual cases 
many difficulties might arise. But in general the problem is far 
simpler, being merely to judge whether the increase of value is due to 
the work or activity of the present proprietor, and that can be estab- 
lished with comparative ease. He takes the case of Berlin, and 
supposes that a man owned land there previous to the years 1866 and 
1870. After the two victorious wars, Berlin became the centre of the 
new German Empire and more or less one of the great capitals of the 
world. Had the proprietor of that land done anything personally to 
increase its value? That value was, on the contrary, to be attributed 
to the development of the whole country and the work of the whole 
people, and consequently at least a portion of the increased value 
should go to the public. What that proportion should be was matter 
for discussion, but with a determination to solve the problem, impartial 
experts would not find it difficult of solution. 

He went on to say, speaking in April 1908, that in Prussia the 
movement in favour of this tax had gone so far that it already had 
been adopted in about one hundred municipalities, and that the 
Government had even recommended the municipalities to adopt it. 

For unprejudiced observers there could hardly be any stronger 
proof of the non-Socialistic character of the taxation of the capital 
value of land than the fact that it was adopted sixteen years ago by 
the German Government, one of whose greatest tasks is to oppose the 
advance of Socialism. In the Municipal. Rates Law (Communal- 
abgabengeseiz) of 1893, the municipalities of Prussia, that most re- 
actionary of the German States, were authorised to levy rates on the 
common or capital value of land instead of upon its actual annual 
income. In order to avert all prejudice in the minds of conservative 
Englishmen against this German example, it may be well to point 
out that the taxation of land as such is perhaps the oldest traditional 
British tax. It was indeed for centuries the ordinary method of 
raising revenue for the defence of the country. It was even at its 
inception a capital tax, varying, under William the Conqueror, by 
whom it was first imposed, from one shilling to six shillings on every 
hyde of land. Indeed, so little is the action of the present Govern- 
ment unprecedented in this matter of the taxation of land, that in the 
eighth year of the reign of Edward the Third a complete valuation 
was made throughout England of the fifteenth part of every town- 
ship—a valuation upon which subsequent assessments were based. 
The existing land tax, greated in the reign of William and Mary, 
imposed four shillings in the pound on all real property on the bona 
fide rack rent. The assessment on the bona fide rack rent shows that 
already in those days the income from la~d was not considered as 
being necessarily its true value for the purpose of taxation. 
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In December 1845 Richard Cobden, with his usual pithy lucidity, 
thus summed up the story of the English land tax : 


For a period of 150 years after the Conquest, the whole of the revenue of 
the country was derived from the land. During the next 150 years it yielded 
nineteen-twentieths of the revenue—for the next century down to the reign of 
Richard the Third it was nine-tenths. During the next seventy years to the 
time of Mary it fell to about three-fourths. From this time to the end of the 
Commonwealth, land appeared to have yielded one-half the revenue. Down 
to the reign of Anne it was one-fourth. In the reign of George the Third it 
was one-sixth. For the first thirty years of his reign the land yielded one- 
seventh of the revenue. From 1798 to 1816 (during the period of the Land 
Tax), land contributed one-ninth. From which time to the present (1845) one 
twenty-fifth only of the revenue had been derived directly from land. Thus 
the land, which anciently paid the whole of taxation, paid now only a fraction 
or one twenty-fifth, notwithstanding the immense increase that has taken place 
in the value of the rentals. The people had fared better under the despotic 
monarchs than when the powers of the State had fallen into the hands of a 
landed oligarchy, who had first exempted themselves from taxation, and next 
claimed compensation for themselves by a Corn Law for their heavy and 
peculiar burdens. 


At the present day land taxes are imposed not only in Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland, but 
in the United States of America, and even in Japan. Although the 
Tory-Unionist Opposition, encouraged by Lord Rosebery’s forgetful- 
ness of his own attitude towards Land Reform at a previous stage of 
his career, accuse them of being ‘ revolutionary,’ nobody in any of the 
widely different countries in which they are imposed dreams of regard- 
ing them either as novel or Socialistic. 


GeENEsIsS OF ‘ INCREMENT’ AND ‘ BETTERMENT.’ 


Tempting, however, as is the theme of the British land tax, and 
easy as it is to prove how unfounded is the accusation of originality 
brought against the Government’s land clauses, it is proposed to 
confine the remainder of this article to the question of the taxation 
of unearned increment. 

France, the birthplace of so many pregnant social ideas, actually 
preceded James Mill (generally regarded as the founder of the theory 
of unearned increment), if not in formulating, at least in applying the 
principle of the right of the community to receive part of the increased 
value of land due to its own exertions. It may be contended that the 
French example is rather one of the taxation of ‘ betterment ’ than of 
unearned increment; but from the standpoint of principle, the 
distinction which it is sought in some quarters to establish between 
the two is a false one. The difference between the increased value 
given to a piece of land by public works carried out in its vicinity and 
the increase in value arising from the general progress of the com- 
munity and the growth of population is only one of degree and not of 
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kind. The former is more directly visible and tangible than the 
latter, but both are essentially of the same nature. 

Article 54 of a law passed in 1807, under the direct inspiration of 
Napoleon the First, stipulates that while a proprietor is to be com- 
pensated for the expropriation of his land, he has, on the other hand, 
to pay for the increased value given by the improvements, made at 
the public cost, of the part remaining in his possession. The accounts 
between the public authorities and the proprietor are to be regulated 
on the basis of an estimate, the result of which might show that the 
owner has to pay a certain balance for the increased value of that 
remainder, after taking into account the price of the expropriated 
portion. In other words, a proprietor might find himself obliged to 
cede a portion of his land gratis in consideration of the increased 
value given to what remained in his possession, and might even have 
to add a payment in cash to the cession of his property. It will be 
observed that in the law in question, which in this particular respect 
remained unaffected by a subsequent amending law of 1810, the claim 
of the State was not to levy in the form of a tax a percentage upon 
the increased value given to the land remaining in private hands, but 
to appropriate it in its entirety as belonging to the public, by whose 
improvements it had been created. Article 30 of the same French 
law provides that when private property has considerably increased 
in value in consequence of public works, the proprietor can be taxed 
up to one-half of that increase in value, the amount of the increase being 
ascertained by legal valuation. 

While the landed interest in France has succeeded in greatly 
restricting the application of this principle, it has nevertheless been 
maintained up to the present day in that country, where the taxation 
of ‘ betterment ’ (which is but a more obvious form of unearned incre- 
ment), as laid down in the Napoleonic statute, has been extensively 
enforced, and has done much to promote the esthetic and hygienic 
development not only of Paris, but of Lyons, Toulouse, Grenoble, 
&c., and in the general improvement of the ways of communication. 

This taxation by Napoleon of unearned increment was but a 
development of the principles implicitly involved, if not expressly 
stated, in a series of royal decrees and ordinances under Louis the 
Fourteenth and his successors. In those documents it was provided 
that, in calculating the compensation to be paid for land expropriated 
for public purposes, the increased value given to the portion remaining 
in the hands of private proprietors was to be taken into account. In 
certain circumstances, indeed, a tax was actually imposed upon the 
increase of value due to public improvements. In some cases the 
increased value of the part remaining in the possession of a proprietor 
was considered to be in itself adequate compensation for the part 
which was expropriated, so that no monetary compensation was paid. 
The imposition of a tax upon land increased in value by public improve- 
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ments is provided for in an ordinance issued by Colbert as long ago’as 
1679 to the Touraine authorities in connexion with the opening of a 
new street in Tours. 

Thus quite apart from the discussion of the whole subject in the 
latter half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century by the predecessors of James Mill, including Thomas Paine, 
it is evident that a broad basis was laid in the history of land legisla- 
tion in France for the ideas systematised in James Mill’s theory of 
the unearned increment (Hlements of Political Economy), which received 
its name from his son, John Stuart Mill. 


Tue IncrEMENT Tax IN GERMANY. 


The particulars of the increment tax levied by local authorities in 
Germany, and first authorised in Prussia by the Municipal Rating Act 
of 1893, contained in the recently-issued Blue Book, render it unneces- 
sary to deal at length with the details of the various schemes adopted. 
That important collection of material can, however, be supplemented 
in certain directions by facts which all tend to confirm the wisdom of 
the initiative and to prove its necessity. Perhaps the most striking 
of these facts is the comparatively rapid progress it has made in Prussia 
since Frankfort-on-Maine took advantage in 1904 of the power given 
to the municipalities in 1893. There, as in Cologne, which followed the 
example a year later, and in other large centres, the impelling force 
was not any doctrinaire devotion to abstract justice, but the urgent 
need of increased resources. Its relatively rapid acceptance—it is 
now enforced by some 200 municipal bodies, the number of which is 
increasing month by month—is the more significant for having been 
secured against the opposition of the land and house owners, who are 
greatly over-represented on the Prussian municipal councils. The 
example given by Prussia is now being followed by other States of the 
Empire, so that, with the increased number of municipalities, including 
Berlin and the suburban communes adjoining it, who are hastenng to 
take advantage of the opportunity of securing this source of revenue 
for local purposes, there has, since the discussion in the Reichstag this 
summer, been a regular race throughout Germany in the introduction 
of the new system. This circumstance, and the fact that nowhere has 
the system been abandoned either by large or small municipal bodies, 
tends to show that the gloomy forecasts of its results in England will 
in all human probability be speedily falsified. Naturally neither land- 
lords nor the gamblers in building plots are pleased with the change, but 
the evidence of independent observers shows that it has thus far con- 
stantly surpassed the expectations of its supporters as a revenue 
producer, while steadying rather than hampering the legitimate and 
honest building trade. Indeed, the common verdict of experience 
among our neighbours is that business has not been hampered by the 
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increment tax, but that on the other hand it has helped everywhere, 
in a greater or less degree, to bring more building land into the market 
and to promote the great and urgent reform of the better housing of the 
workers and the lower middle classes. The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and that has been so favourable in Germany that everyone 
is now ordering the new dish. The reply made to me by a prominent 
banker in one of the largest German cities in which the system had been 
introduced, was that he regretted it had not been applied sooner, to the 
great advantage of the municipal treasury. In short, the experience 
of the tax in Germany, where, unlike the British measure, it applies to 
agricultural as well as urban land, shows that, as so frequently happens 
with new forms of taxation of this description, the predictions of 
opponents as to impossibility of execution and insufficient yield of 
revenue are not borne out in practice. As bearing on this point, and 
more particularly on the difficulties in the way of making an accurate 
valuation of the site value apart from buildings, foreshadowed in this 
country, it is desirable to point out that Continental American and 
Colonial experience demonstrates that the problem is by no means so 
formidable as those anxious to prevent the adoption of the scheme 
endeavour to make out. Very striking is the report of Mr. Lawson 
Purdy, President of the Department of Taxes in the City of New York, 
in a letter reproduced in the Blue Book. After stating his conviction 
that it was possible to secure an assessment of the value of land which 
would be so accurate as to preclude all reasonable complaint and would 
certainly be far more accurate than the assessment of any other form of 
property, Mr. Purdy says: 

The effect of the taxation of real estate in the city of New York, in so far 
as the tax falls upon land, is undoubtedly the same as is described by John 
Stuart Mill, Edwin R. A. Seligman and other writers on Political Economy. 
That is to say that a tax on land being paid wholly by the owner does not 
increase rentals but decreases selling value. When land is sold the tax is 
capitalised, the price is reduced, and the subsequent owner does not bear the 
burden of the tax so long as the rate does not increase. Anyone familiar with 
New York conditions would say that the tax tends to induce better improve- 
ment of valuable sites than would be the case if there were no such tax. 

Similar evidence is given throughout the Blue Book by others 
responsible for the practical working of valuation. 

It may be well here to mark the point which the movement in 
favour of the unearned increment tax has reached in the German 
Imperial Parliament. In that chamber there is no longer any question 
as to the justice of the tax, all parties—Conservative, Liberal and 
Socialist—having accepted it in principle. 

On the 10th of July 1909 the Reichstag, with the approval of the 
Federal Governments, agreed to the insertion of provisions into the 
Transfer Stamp Act which forms part of the new financial reform, 
stipulating that on or before the Ist of April 1912 an Imperial tax upon 
the unearned increment in land will be introduced, and will be estab- 
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lished upon such a basis as is calculated to yield an annual revenue of 
at least 20,000,000 marks (1,000,000/.). 

Provision is to be made by a special law that the Communes and 
Associations of Communes in which the unearned increment tax had 
been enforced on the Ist of April, 1909, shall be allowed for at least 
five years after the Imperial tax comes into force, to retain the average 
annual revenue which they had previously derived from that tax. 
Until the application of this law a surtax of 100 per cent. will be levied 
upon the land transfer tax of one-third per cent. imposed by the new 
Stamp Act. 


GrowTuH oF Sire VALUE. 


The phenomenon of the extraordinary growth of site value in great 
cities throughout the civilised world is one of the most remarkable of 
the last fifty years. This increase is almost invariably due to similar 
causes, such as the geographical situation of the city in relation to the 
commerce of the country, its establishment as a seat of government, or 
of the Court, the development of industries specially adapted to the 
locality, and the continuous growth of population. All these and 
other causes have tended to increase beyond the most extravagant 
expectations the wealth of those who, by accident or foresight, acquired 
land in those localities. A few illustrative examples of this from 
different countries will not be without interest. 

Berlin, the European capital that has developed most rapidly 
within the last century, is a particularly striking example of the extra- 
ordinary growth of site values, in that way rivalling Chicago itself. 
The latter, as was to be expected, appears to hold the record, to judge 
by particulars given by the State of Illinois Bureau of Labour, in its 
Eighth Annual Report issued for 1895. This report contains a detailed 
account of the history of a quarter of an acre of land in the heart of 
Chicago from 1830 to 1894, showing the increase in its value from 
20 dollars in 1830 to 17,500 dollars in 1850, 28,000 dollars in 1860, 
120,000 dollars in 1870, 130,000 dollars in 1880, 900,000 dollars in 1890, 
and 1,250,000 dollars in 1894. 

Berlin does not reach this record, yet the following cases are suffi- 
ciently striking :—In the Berlin suburban Commune of Schéneberg a 
peasant bought a piece of land for 7100 marks as a potato field. Fifty 
years later it was sold for 600,000 marks. A peasant living at Britz, 
another suburb of Berlin, could not find a buyer at 50,000 marks for 
eight morgen of land which he possessed. Shortly afterwards a railway 
station was established in the vicinity, and a Building Land Investment 
Company purchased the same piece of land for 300,000 marks. 

Dr. Adolf Weber, of Bonn, gives particulars of a similar increase 
of value in Boston, U.S.A., where a special valuation of land and 
buildings for taxation purposes was ordered in the seventies, a fair and 
honest effort being made to ascertain their actual selling value. In 
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1876, the date of the valuation, the land m Boston was estimated at 
320,133,375 dollars. In 1901 this value had increased to 547,246,000, 
or a difference of 227,112,625 dollars. Within the same period the 
buildings had increased in value from 260,024,525 to 377,790,000 dollars, 
or an addition of 117,765,475 dollars. Within the same period there 
was an increase of about 11,000 in the population, so that according to 
this author, each new inhabitant increased the unearned increment 
by 3270 marks, or 1637. It will be observed that this calculation is 
based exclusively upon the increase in the value of the land. 

In Stockholm the value of land subject to taxation increased from 
177,000,000 crowns in 1875 to 469,000,000 crowns in 1890; that 
increase of 292,000,000 corresponded to an increase in the population 
of about 100,000, so that the increased value per head of the increase 
of the population amounted to over 150/. 

According to one local authority, the unearned increment in the 
value of even agricultural land in the suburbs and surrounding districts 
of Vienna has in some cases reached 1000 per cent. A statistical 
inquiry by Dr. Schwartz shows that the increase in the value of land in 
the city itself from 1866 to 1899 varied from 100 per cent. to several 
thousands per cent. That increase was greater in recent years, so that 
in his opinion it may be fairly estimated that the average increase 
during the past thirty years has been over 100 per cent. 


Some Brirish Exampies or INCREMENT. 


It is not necessary to leave England for examples of the manner 
in which unrestricted land monopoly burdens all classes and hampers 
progress. South Wales, a district with which I am acquainted, 
strikingly illustrates what is occurring m a greater or lesser degree 
throughout the whole of England. Owing to the construction of the 
great dock at Barry the rateable value of the Barry urban area ran up 
from 20,5331. in 1889 to 263,000/. in the present year, an increase of 
1200 per cent. in twenty years. That is admittedly an exceptional 
case, but it is strictly in accordance with the rule that this enormous 
increase of land values created by industry has escaped its due share 
of taxation. 

Newport, where there has also been a considerable increase of 
the rateable value during the last generation, complains (according 
to the great provincial organ, the South Wales Daily News, of 
February last, from which I take these figures) of the manner in which 
its progress has been hampered by the high rents demanded, which 
drove away manufacturers desirous of settling in the district. The 
Newport Corporation spent 30,500/. in laying out roads, with the result 
of increasing the value of the land immediately adjoining by 200 per 
cent. An instance is given of the increased ground rent charged in this 
district on the falling in of leases going up to as much as 400 per cent. 
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The industrial district of St. Thomas, Swansea, less than thirty years‘ 
ago a hamlet, is now a vast area of populous streets yielding a big 
income to the landlord. In the thirty-six years ending in 1908 the 
rateable value of Swansea had increased by 246 per cent. Nearly 
4,000,000. have been spent on the docks and as much on works. The 
owners of the valueless foreshore had to be bought out by the docks, 
tens of thousands being thus paid for intrinsically worthless land 
which only acquired value through the enterprise of others than those 
who owned it. 


In Swansea, as elsewhere, building land has been held up, generation after 
generation, by landlords. There is a field now grazed by sheep, and yielding 
about 57. an acre, which it was publicly stated in February is being put on the 
building market at 10007. an acre. 


The Corporation was asked 1000/. an acre for land necessary for 
tramway extension. On arbitration this was reduced to less than 
4001. For a field purchased thirty years ago for 5000/. an offer of 
25,0007. was refused soon afterwards. It remained unbuilt on for ten 
years, during that period only paying rates on its agricultural value. 
It is now covered with streets and worth 50,000/. on the most moderate 
calculation. 


SUPERIORITY OF THE BritisH SCHEME. 


It is impossible in the space of one article to compare the details 
of the English and German legislation. Generally the Finance Bill 
endeavours to arrive with more care at what is really unearned incre- 
ment, that is to say, increased value not due to any effort or capital 
outlay of the owner, and it is confined to the increase in the site value 
of the land; whereas in Germany a much more rough-and-ready 
method has been adopted. There, taxation is on the increased value 
of land and buildings at the time of sale, the whole tax being treated 
more in the nature of an additional transfer duty. On the other hand, 
the British tax is levied on more occasions ; not merely on the sale of 
real property, but on death, and also—in the case of limited liability 
companies—on periodical valuations at fixed intervals. It is thus 
more scientific in its imposition. On the other hand the Germans have 
exercised their well-known love of graduation to a much larger extent 
than the English. In both schemes, however, the first 10 per cent. 
increment is exempt. 

The most important distinction in principle is that, whereas the 
English tax will be levied on future increase of value, the datum line 
being the valuation now made, the German tax is retrospective. 
Thus, in the one case the owner is allowed to keep all the increment of 
the past, and has only to pay on the increment of the future, whereas 
in the other he is taxed on the increment which has accumulated during 
the ownership of the present proprietor. In both schemes, however, 
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the great principle of obtaining for the community, by means either of 
local or national taxes, a reasonable share of the increased value of 
land which is generally recognised to be mainly due, not to the efforts 
of an individual, or even a group of individuals, but to the growth of 
the population and the consequent necessity for land to live on, is in 
Germany accepted by all parties in the State, in England by the party 
in power ; and it will, I have no doubt, shortly be recognised as wise 
and just even by those who are now opposing it in this country. 


AtFRED Monn. 
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THE LAND, THE PEOPLE AND THE 
GENERAL ELECTION 


From both the national and the imperial point of view the British 
land problem is of the very greatest importance. It is undoubtedly 
as important as is the problem of safeguarding our manufacturing 
industries and of binding together the Motherland and the Colonies 
in an indissoluble and indestructible union for mutual defence. 

As a matter of fact, the settlement of the British land problem 
is a necessary part of that great constructive national and imperial 
policy which Mr. Chamberlain has initiated, and with which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s name will be connected for all time. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy was enthusiastically taken up by the Unionist party. Every 
Unionist became a missionary of empire. Unfortunately, but in- 
evitably, Unionists were so absorbed by their mission, they were so 
absorbed in explaining their great policy of national and imperial 
organisation and reform, and especially the Tariff Reform part of 
that policy, to the people, and they were so absorbed in defending 
their policy against the attacks of their opponents, that the considera- 
tion of the great land problem had necessarily to be relegated to the 
background, and was in danger of being overlooked. Happily that 
danger is passed, and Unionists are under a twofold obligation to 
Mr. Lloyd George : Firstly, for having raised the land problem, and 
for thus having given Unionists an opportunity of showing that 
Tariff Reform and land reform are parts of the same policy and must 
go hand in hand ; secondly, for having treated our great land problem 
in such a manner that the Unionist solution of that problem will 
certainly be far more acceptable to the nation than the fantastic 
and mischievous proposals of Mr. Lloyd George and his friends. 

Mr. Lloyd George said in his Budget speech : 


Any man who has crossed and recrossed this country from North to South 
and East to West must have been perplexed at finding that there was so much 
waste and wilderness possible in such a crowded little island. There are 
millions of acres in this country which are more stripped and sterile than they 
were, and providing a living for fewer people than they did, even a thousand 
years ago. We are not getting out of the land anything like what it is capable 
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of endowing us with. Of the enormous quantity of agricultural, dairy produce 
and fruit, and of the timber which is imported into this country, a considerable 
portion could be raised op our own land. We have drawn upon the robust 
vitality of the rural areas of Great Britain, and especially of Ireland, and spent 
its energies recklessly in the devitalising atmosphere of urban factories and 
workshops as if the supply were inexhaustible. We are now beginning to 
realise that we have been spending our capital, and at a disastrous rate, and it 
is time we should make a real concerted national effort to replenish it. 

Every acre of land brought into cultivation, every acre of cultivated land 
brought into a higher state of cultivation, means more labour of a healthy and 
productive character; it means more abundant food—cheaper and better food— 
for the people. 


In the foregoing words Mr. Lloyd George has well summed up 
our agricultural problem ; but how does he propose to solve it ? 

Mr. Lloyd George proposes to put heavy additional taxes on the 
land owners, and especially upon the large land owners, by means 
of heavy additions to the death duties, heavy additions to the income 
tax, and various heavy taxes on land. Most of our land owners work 
with a very small profit, some make no profit, some make a loss. 
Land owners have no unlimited liquid funds at their disposal where- 
with they can pay heavy additional taxes. Therefore they can find 
the money for paying the heavy new imposts only by raising the 
rent of the farmers and by reducing their expenditure. The function 
of our land owners is not only to collect the rent and spend it on 
their own amusements, as Radical and Socialist agitators seem to 
imagine. It is their function to finance agriculture by draining the 
land, erecting farmhouses and buildings, and keeping them in repair, 
providing seed and manure, and improving the land in every way, 
and many millions of pounds are spent by them in this manner in 
every year, to the great benefit of agriculture. The majority of our 
land owners live thriftily, and they cannot greatly reduce their 
personal expenditure. Therefore they will be able to pay the new 
taxes only by reducing their expenditure on the land. Hence Mr. 
Lloyd George’s new taxes will inevitably lead to the raising of agri- 
cultural rents on the one hand, and to the starvation and exhaustion 
of the soil on the other. 

The profits of our farmers are very small. The prices for their 
agricultural produce are limited by the free competition of foreign 
agricultural produce. Hence they can pay increased rents only by 
making economies, by dismissing part of their labourers, by converting 
corn lands and vegetable fields, which require much labour, into graz- 
ing fields, which require very little labour. Mr. Lloyd George’s new 
taxes will not recreate our rural industries, but they will accelerate 
the decline of our agriculture and the exodus of our rural population 
from the land. 

We have become to such an extent a nation of town dwellers, and 
we have become to such a degree estranged from the land, that very 
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few of us are aware how great and how unnecessary has been the 
decline and decay of our agriculture. Many people argue com- 
placently : Great Britain is a small and densely populated industrial 
country; the great development of our manufacturing industries 
made the decline of our agriculture inevitable; the decline of our 
agriculture, and the exodus of the rural population, is a natural 
phenomenon in a country such as ours. 

These often heard arguments are fallacious. Like causes have 
like effects. Great Britain is not the only industrial country in 
Europe. If the development of the manufacturing industries was 
bound to lead to the decline of British agriculture, it should have 
led to a far greater decline of German agriculture, because Germany 
is agriculturally in a much less favourable position than is Great 
Britain. Germany’s soil is much poorer than ours. Her territory 
east of the Elbe is a huge sandy plain. Great ranges of lofty and 
sterile mountains occur in the south and west. Her climate has 
extremes of cold and heat unknown to Great Britain. The air is dry. 
Owing to these unfavourable conditions Germany can grow wheat 
only in a few favoured spots, and she has to rely for bread principally 
on rye. Besides, Germany is an inland country. Hence the transport 
of agricultural produce from the purely agricultural east to the densely 
populated industrial west is exceedingly costly. Great Britain, on 
the other hand, has a naturally rich soil, few mountains except in the 
north, a mild and equable climate, thanks to the Gulf Stream, and a 
very humid air helpful to vegetation. Our great centres of population, 
the natural markets of our agriculturists, are to be found in every part 
of the country in easy reach of our fields, Besides, our agricultural 
interior is everywhere in easy reach of the sea and of cheap coastwise 
transport to our great towns which lie on or near the sea border. 
Nature has given to German agriculture great disadvantages which 
are unknown to our farmers. 

During the last thirty years the progress of the German manu- 
facturing industries has been probably far more rapid than the progress 
of our manufacturing industries has been at any time in our history. 
Nevertheless her so unfavourably situated agriculture has not decayed 
through the rise of her manufacturing industries, but has mightily 


wn. 

If we wish to treat a disease successfully, we must first of all 
ascertain its nature and extent and then diagnose its causes. A 
comparison of our agriculture with that of Germany will show how 
great and terrible has been the decline of our agriculture, and how 
inadequate is the way in which our great agricultural resources are 
utilised. Such a comparison will clearly prove that the vigorous 
development of the manufacturing industries need not by any means 
lead to the neglect and the decay of a nation’s agriculture ; that the 
manufacturing industries and the rural industries may flourish side 
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by side. It will besides help us to ascertain the causes which 
have led to the decay of our agriculture and indicate to us the 
remedies. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture estimated in 1894 that the 
loss of agricultural capital, which we have suffered owing to the 
decay of our agriculture since 1874, amounted to 1,000,000,000/. 
That loss has constantly grown since then. In 1905 Sir Robert 
Palgrave, the well-known statistician, estimated that loss at 
1,700,000,0007., and it may amount now to 2,000,000,000/., a sum 
three times as large as our huge National Debt. 

How has that enormous loss arisen ? 

It is generally known that wheat has gone out of cultivation in 
this country, but it is not generally known that our dependence on 
foreign wheat has increased as follows : 


Average number of British People fed on British Wheat : 


In 1841-45 . 24,000,000 people out of a population of 26,800,000 
In 1901-5 . 4,500,000 - rm » 42,000,000 


Sixty years ago British people lived practically entirely on British 
wheat. Now we grow scarcely enough wheat to keep us during five 
weeks in every year. However, not only has wheat gone out of 
cultivation, but the acreage of all our principal crops has shrunk 
during the last thirty-five years as follows : 
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Decrease in acreage of principal corn and vee read ° ° . —4,229,110 acres 
Increase in acreage of permanent pasture . ° ‘ - +4,159,572 ,, 


It will be noticed that the decay of our agriculture is not restricted 
to wheat, which, it is true, suffers from the competition of the boundless 
plains of America, but that our agricultural decay is universal, that 
practically all our food crops have shrunk in the most serious 
manner. Between 1873 and 1908 more than 4,000,000 acres of food- 
producing land have gone out of cultivation and have been aban- 
doned by the ploughman. Stubbly uncultivated grass and weeds, 
officially called ‘ permanent pasture,’ grow wildly on the fields on 
which hundreds of thousands of British husbandmen grew corn and 
vegetables for the people, and the busy villages where they lived have 
decayed. 
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The effect of the decline and decay of our agriculture upon our 
rural population is well illustrated by the following figures : 








| Persons occupied in Agricaltare in England and Wales ene; <=" papel tae te 
1841 (McCulloch’s estimate) 2,800,000 ? | 8,175,124 
1851 (Census figures) . - 1,904,687 850,100 | 6,515,794 
1861 » pe A . 1,808,049 i | 6,764,548 
1871 i As ~ . 1,428,854 509,700 | §,402,759 
1881 yb n : . 1,199,827 293,300 | 5,159,889 
1891 - me ‘ . 1,099,572 251,700 | 4,706,162 


191» "1 | "988340 212,200 | 4,458,775 





The foregoing figures show a terrible decline. The number of 
persons occupied in agriculture in England and Wales has shrunk to 
less than one-half the former number. The number of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland has shrunk to one-fourth. Since 1846, when 
Ireland had 9,000,000 inhabitants, she has lost more than one-half 
of her population. During the last sixty years the United Kingdom 
has lost by emigration more than 10,000,000 people, a number con- 
siderably greater than the present population of Scotland and Ireland 
combined. By far the larger part of our emigrants came from the 
country. They were the best and strongest of the race. Their loss 
has undoubtedly led to a great deterioration of the national physique, 
as I have shown in a lecture delivered before the British Medical 
Association. Compared with the enormous national loss in population 
and in man-power, the financial loss of 2,000,000,000/., alluded to 
above, huge as it is, seems but a trifle. 

Why has our agriculture decayed in this terrible manner ? 

The first half of the nineteenth century was filled with an incessant 
struggle between the Conservative and Liberal Parties, which was 
fought out in Parliament by Conservative landowners on the one side 
and by Radical manufacturers, traders and politicians on the other. 
The Radical politicians were victorious. The Liberal Party became 
supreme in Parliament, and it used its supremacy for making war 
upon the landowners. The definite triumph of the Liberal Party was 
marked by the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846, and ever since 
1846 war upon the landowners has been a standing item in the Liberal 
programme. Hatred of the landowners has inspired and directed 
Liberal policy during more than half a century. The desire to cripple 
and to ruin the landowners has been one of the principal aims of 
Liberal policy from the abolition of the Corn Laws in 1846 to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget in 1909. The study of the literature of the Anti-Corn 
Law League, issued in and before 1846, and of the speeches of Cobden 
and of his supporters, proves that the Free Trade agitation was 
animated quite as much by the desire of Radical politicians to ruin 
the landowners as by their desire to benefit the manufacturers and 
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traders. The desire to ruin the landowners has been equally apparent 
in some of the recent speeches of leading Liberal politicians. 

Liberal politicians not only deliberately exposed our agriculture 
to ruinous foreign competition, but they equally deliberately over- 
burdened that stricken industry with taxes, believing, or pretending to 
believe, that the special burdens which they put on the land would 
fall on the wealthy landowners. Every attempt of the Conservative 
Party to assist agriculture was denounced by Radical orators as doles 
to the wealthy landowners wrung from the bread of the poorest. 
Whilst other European nations, anxious to preserve their rural indus- 
tries, have taxed agriculture more lightly than their manufacturing 
industries, Great Britain has, through the action of the Liberal Party, 
overtaxed her agriculture to such an extent that British agriculture 
is the most highly taxed industry in the world. In Great Britain 
land is the most heavily taxed form of capital. 

Ever since their triumph of 1846, the Liberals have pursued agri- 
culture with hostile legislation. They have tried to ruin the land- 
owners from political malice, and they have succeeded in a number 
of cases, but incidentally they have ruined our agriculture as well. 
Since 1846 the agricultural population of the United Kingdom has 
shrunk by more than one-half. The victory of the Liberal over the 
Conservative Party was bought at the price of 2,000,000,000/. and of 
10,000,000 of the best British citizens. 

Between 1846 and 1909, whilst the British country population has 
shrunk to less than half its former number, the country population of 
Germany has greatly increased, and it has not appreciably decreased 
even during the last two or three decades, when the marvellous expan- 
sion of her manufacturing industries drew millions of peasant lads to 
the factories of the towns, and when at the same time labour-saving 
machinery was generally introduced into German agriculture. The 
labour-displacing effect of agricultural machinery was fully counter- 
acted by a great expansion in Germany’s agricultural production. 
The expansion of Germany’s agriculture since 1879, the year when 
she introduced Protection, has been very great. According to her 
somewhat unsatisfactory harvest statistics, Germany’s production of 
corn and potatoes has increased since 1879 by 50 percent. Germany’s 
agriculture has vigorously grown during the very time when our 
agricultural production has shrunk to insignificance, and her live 
stock has, since the live-stock census of 1883, increased as follows : 

















Liwe Stock of Germany 
Na i ed ate as [cate [nec | ie 
1883 en ; ; . | 3,599,595 | 15,786,764 7 19,189,715 9,206,195 
| 1907 , 2 : 4,337,263 | 20,589,856 7,681,072 | 22,080,008 
| — . Se SOL ne ey Eee ee ne ee = —————————E 
| Increase or decrease | + 814,738 | + 4,803,092 | — 11,508,643 | + 12,878,813 | 
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Germany’s sheep have decreased considerably because she has 
converted her grazing lands into cornfields. Her sheep and their 
grasslands had to give way to intensive cultivation. The decrease 
in her sheep is a sign of the increase in the prosperity of her agri- 
culture. In Germany a pig is three times as valuable as a sheep. 
Hence the loss of 11,500,000 sheep is trifling as compared with the 
gain of 800,000 horses, 5,000,000 cattle, and almost 13,000,000 pigs. 

Let us compare the increase of Germany’s live stock between 1883 
and 1907 with the increase of our own live stock during the same years : 














Live Stock of Great Britain 
x. lr Horses | —Oattle Sheep Pigs 
1883. =. | 1,808,745 | 10,007,048 | mtr 500, 8,986,427 
1907 | | : | 2,089,027 | 11,680,142 | 80,011,888 | 8,967,168 
pr eercttely arto | +1908 282 | +1,500,19 199 | | yaeuare | ~ 19,264 








During the period under consideration Germany has added four 
horses for every single one added by Great Britain; Germany has 
added three head of cattle for every single one added by Great 
Britain ; Germany has added almost 13,000,000 pigs, whilst Great 
Britain has lost 20,000. During the last twenty-four years, when our 
live stock has remained practically stationary, that of Germany 
has increased enormously, and the result is that Germany has now 
about twice as many head of cattle and five times as many pigs as 
has Great Britain. Hence the Germans live practically exclusively 
on home-grown meat, which in Great Britain is only within the means 
of the well-to-do. Foreign frozen and chilled meat, and Chicago deli- 
cacies imported in tims, are unknown in Germany. Great Britain and 
Germany compare as follows as regards the importation of dead meat : 


£ 
Dead meat imported into Great Britain in 1907 . 48,614,578 
Germany in 1907 . - 1,280,000 


” ” ” 


For every pound’s worth of dead meat imported into Germany 
we import nearly 401. worth every year. We are in danger of becoming 
as dependent on foreign meat as we are already on foreign wheat, 
and the danger is all the greater as it is very difficult to discover 
disease in frozen carcases. Whilst our population has greatly in- 
creased, our cattle has remained practically stationary. Hence milk 
has become scarce and dear. It is dearer in Great Britain than in any 
other country in Europe, and poor people are beginning to bring up 
their babies on preserved milk, of which more than 1,500,000/. worth 
is imported every year. Can we hope to grow a strong race on arti- 
ficial food ? bs 
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The following tables give a bird’s-eye view of German and British 
agriculture, and they will enable us to compare at a glance the dif- 
ferent ways in which the soil of the two countries was utilised in 
1903, the last year for which comparable figures are available : 


Utilisation of the Agricultural Soil in 1903 

















_- In Germany In Great Britain 
acres acres 
Under ali corn crops sabia oa . 88,050,196 8,893,000 
(Under wheat and 4 e ; ; : . | 20,056,711 1,690,216) 
Under potatoes . s . | 7,996,768 1,195,877 
Under clover and grass for hay : - | 14,681,924 | 3,053,688 
Under permanent pees not forhay . | 6,685,574 22,187,124 
" tPotal eultjvnted area ; 7 ; 65,189,582 47,708,038 








It will be noticed that for every acre under bread-corn in Great 
Britain there are no less than twelve in Germany. 

Expressed in percentages the utilisation of the agricultural soil 
of the two countries compares as follows : 








Percentages of Agricultural Soil 
— In Germany In Great Britain 
| Per cent. Per cent, 
| Under corn crops . e é : ‘ 61°1 i 
| Under vegetables . : ‘ ‘ ; 18-2 9°4 
| Under fodder. . . : ‘ 10°1 | 59 
| Under grass and fallow . 2 ; - 87 66°5 
Orchards and gardens . : : ; 1:9 — 
100°0 100°0 











When one travels by idee inten Great Britain the eye meets 
chiefly grassfields. It will be seen from the foregoing table that the 
proportion of land under grass in Great Britain is practically identical 
with the proportion of land under corn crops in Germany. Three- 
fifths of Great Britain is under grass, while three-fifths of Germany 
is under corn. Therefore one can easily realise the agricultural aspect 
of Germany by imagining all British grass land converted into corn- 
fields. The foregoing tables show at a glance how greatly our agri- 
cultural resources are at present being wasted and abused. With our 
superior soil and climate, and with the greater accessibility of our 
interior, we can grow not only as much, but proportionately to the 
size of our country far more, corn and vegetables than can Germany, 
and we can, besides, put our agricultural produce far more easily on 
the market. 

The cry ‘ Back to the land’ is heard on all sides, and it has been 
taken up by the nation. Let us therefore enquire whether a more 
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intensive form of agriculture, such as that prevailing in Germany, 
may be expected to cause the people to settle on the land in increasing 
numbers. The following table answers this question. 


Persons occupied in Agriculture and Fishing 


In Germany in 1895 (52 million inhabitants) . q . 8,292,692 
In the United Kingdom in 1901 (89 million inhabitants) . 2,265,868 
In Great Britain in 1901 (80,500,000 inhabitants) . - 1,889,806 


The foregoing figures show that in Germany one-sixth of the 
entire population are actively occupied in agriculture, whilst in the 
United Kingdom only one-seventeenth, and in Great Britain alone 
one-twenty-second of the entire population are so occupied. It fol- 
lows that, if we should succeed in introducing an intensive form of 
agriculture, such as that prevailing in Germany, the number of agri- 
culturists might be trebled in the whole of the United Kingdom 
and be quadrupled in Great Britain alone. Besides, an increase in 
the number of our agriculturists would necessarily lead to a cor- 
responding increase in the number of village artisans and numerous 
other people who, by administering to agriculturists, live indirectly 
by agriculture. 

Let us now see how large a part of the German population lives 
in the country, in order to enable us to form an estimate how many 
people might live in the country in Great Britain if our agriculture 
be re-created. 


Country population of Germany in 1905 (60,300,000 inhabitants) 





In villages up to 100 inhabitants : . sions Fe 850,231 * 
» »  from100to 500inhabitants . . ~. 10,307,747 
eS » 500 to 1000 “ a 
pl ey »» 1000 to 2000 i -  « « 6,590,660 

In country towns from 2000 to 5000 inhabitants - 7,158,685 

Total country population : ‘ . 82,981,166 


In 1905 Germany had 60,300,000 inhabitants. Of these, 33,000,000, 
or exactly 55 per cent., lived in the country. Owing to the defective- 
ness of our statistics, similar figures can, unfortunately, not be given 
for Great Britain. Hence an exact comparison between the country 
populations of the two countries is not possible. The country popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom, living in villages and in small towns 
up to 5000 inhabitants, comes at most to 11,000,000 or 12,000,000 
inhabitants, whilst our total population is about 45,000,000. Fifty- 
five per cent. of 45,000,000 is 25,000,000. Assuming that German 
agricultural conditions prevailed in this country, we should have 
25,000,000 people living on the land and by the land. There would 
be room for about 13,500,000 additional people on the land. The 
problem of town congestion would be solved. 

It may be objected that we cannot place so large a number of 
the people on the land because Great Britain is much smaller in 
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extent than Germany. Germany has 208,740 square miles; the 
United Kingdom has 121,371 square miles. By extent of territory 
the two countries stand almost exactly in the proportion of 5 to 3. 
Measured by the size of our little country we should therefore be 
able to place three-fifths of the Germany country population, or 
20,000,000, on the land. There would be room for about 8,500,000 
additional people on the land. It seems clear that the re-creation of 
our agriculture should enable us to maintain at least 20,000,000 
people on the land and to plant about 10,000,000 people, or 2,000,000 
families, in the country. Owing to the greater fruitfulness of our 
soil and the greater accessibility of our countryside, the British 
country should be able to nourish a denser population than the 
German country. At the same time it must be remembered that 
it is not easy to place our restless town population on the land. 
Therefore we must make not an extreme, but a moderate, estimate. 
It is surely a moderate estimate to assume that only one-half of 
the people who might make a living on the land can be induced to 
settle on the land. In that case our countryside has room for 
approximately a million families, or 5,000,000 people. That is an 
estimate which, I think, it will be difficult to challenge. The 
colonisation of rural Great Britain would make the nation healthier, 
wealthier, and happier, and it seems a policy worthy of a great 
statesman. This is surely a greater aim than to tax the landowners 
out of their land and to ruin incidentally our agriculture entirely. 
Before investigating the way by which our agriculture may be 
made at least as productive and as prosperous as that of Germany, 
we must carefully take note of a most important and significant factor, 
the different way in which land is held and worked in the two countries. 
Whilst British farmers mostly rent the land, which they work but 
do not own, the vast majority of the German agriculturists own 
absolutely the land which they till. The great difference between 
the land systems of the two countries may be summed up in two 


lines : 
Acreage of Agricultural Land 
Occupied by owners : Occupied by tenants 
In Germany in 1895 (last 
year available) . 87,270,380 hects.=87'4% 5,860,041 hects. = 126% 
In Great Britain in 1907 3,927,308 acres =12°2% 28,284,083 acres =87°8% 


In Germany seven-eighths of the agricultural land is freehold land 
and is worked by its owners. In Great Britain only one-eighth of 
land is freehold land and is worked by its owners. The remaining 
seven-eighths of our land is rented by agriculturists who work other 
people’s land. British agriculturists till land which they do not 
possess—German agriculturists till their own land. 

The different way in which land is held and worked in the two 
countries is still further illustrated in the following table, which shows 
how the ownership of land is distributed in them. 
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Owners of Land and their Holdings 
In Germany in 1895 (last year available) In England and Wales in 1873 (last year available) 

OE 

ant Hoings Kot perege, | SNL Hallings Kot perags, 

Hectares. } Acres, 
Less than 5 8,236,867 2,415,914 Less than 1 825,272 629,852 
5 to 12} 1,016,318 4,142,071 lto 10 121,983 478,680 
123 ,, 50 998,804 12,537,660 | 10 ,, 50 72,640 1,750,080 
50 ,, 125 239,643 9,459,240 | 50 ,, 100 25,839 1,791,606 
125 ,, 250 42,124 3,697,961 100 ,, 500 32,317 6,827,347 
250 ,, 1250 20,881 6,571,104 500 ,, 1000 4,799 8,317,678 
1250 and more 4,180 4,460,792 1000 and more 5,408 18,695,528 
Total ... «-- 43,284,742 | Total ... .-. 83,490,771 


The difference in the way in which land is held in Great Britain 
and in Germany is very great indeed. In Germany practically one- 
half of the land is owned by several millions of small proprietors who 
possess fifty acres and less. In England considerably more than 
one-half of the land is owned by but 5408 large proprietors who 
possess 1000 acres and more. The corresponding class of large 
proprietors in Germany own only one-tenth of the soil. It will be 
noticed that in Germany the larger half of the land is held by 1,200,000 
substantial peasant farmers who own from 12} to 125 acres. The 
very large number of Germans who own less than five acres are not 
pauper peasants, but are mostly agricultural labourers whose savings 
have been invested in freehold land and who as a rule possess cottages 
of their own. Not only practically all the farmers are freeholders in 
Germany, but nine-tenths of the agricultural labourers as well have 
a larger or smaller quantity of freehold land, and they possess as a 
tule besides a cow or a pig or both. 

Thus the entire agricultural population of Germany, farmers, 
peasants and agricultural labourers, are tied to the country by bonds 
of interest and of affection. They try to improve their property from 
generation to generation for the sake of their children. Every penny 
they dig into the ground will be theirs for ever. They are sure of 
earning sufficient to maintain themselves and their families in com- 
fort, and they may rise to affluence. Hence their number does 
not shrink like ours, notwithstanding the great attractions and 
opportunities of the towns and the great rise in German town wages. 
A rural exodus similar to our own is not known, and need not be 
feared, in Germany. This is evident from the following figures : 

Population of Prussia principally employed im Agriculture 





| -_ In 1895 In 1907 | 

} C2 ee eS ae ee he —_- See. 

| 
Independent agriculturists . - | 1,392,006 1,357,590 

Employees and labourers. : 8,390,249 4,519,251 

| Children ‘ yt ag 6,382,714 4,862,643 


| Servants was feal Slee 260,127 123,710 | 


| i a re 11,875,096 10,863,194 
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The decline in the purely agricultural population of Prussia has 
been infinitesimal. It is significant that the number of farmers and 
their labourers, of the cultivators themselves, has greatly increased, 
whilst only that of the children has decreased. This decrease in 
children is caused by the fact that the peasant children who formerly 
used to idle about the farms are now sent to the factories by their 
parents. 

To the agriculturist it makes a world of difference whether he 
tills his own soil, as do the German farmer-peasants and labourer- 
peasants, or whether he tills somebody else’s soil, as do the British 
farmers and the British agricultural labourers. Arthur Young, our 
greatest writer on agriculture, wrote a century ago: ‘ The magic of 
property turns sand into gold. Give a man the secure possession of 
a bleak rock and he will turn it into a garden.’ Adam Smith wrote 
in his Wealth of Nations nearly a century and a half ago: ‘ A small 
proprietor, who knows every part of his little territory, who views it 
with all the affection which property, especially small property, 
naturally inspires, and who, upon that account, takes pleasure not 
only in cultivating but in adorning it, is generally of all improvers 
the most industrious, the most intelligent and the most successful.’ 
These words are now even more true than they were at the time 
when they were written. In former times, when our agriculturists 
were many, when the openings for countrymen in our towns were 
few, when scarcely any agricultural labourer read the newspapers, 
and when travelling was slow and very expensive, agricultural 
labourers were isolated from the outer world, and they were quite 
satisfied with their hand-to-mouth existence. Times have changed. 
Agricultural labourers who have no stake in the country are not 
attached to the country either by interest or affection, and they 
cheerfully try their luck in town or over-seas. 

German agriculture is based on individual property, not on 
contract, and its success is very largely due to the fact that every 
man tills his own soil. The small peasant grows per acre far more corn, 
vegetables, fruit and eggs, and he raises far more cattle and pigs than 
does the large landowner. Theoretically the large landowner working 
in partnership with a large farmer has this advantage over the small 
peasant farmer, that he can employ costly labour-saving machinery 
which the small peasant farmer cannot afford to buy. That difficulty 
has been overcome in Germany and elsewhere by co-operation. 
German, French, Danish and other small farmers frequently possess 
collectively machinery which English landowners find too costly. 

There is another very grave disadvantage inherent in the British 
land system which is based, as far as the actual cultivator is con- 
cerned, not upon possession, but upon a short and easily terminable 
contract. The owners of land are financially most directly interested 
in the welfare of the land. If agriculture flourishes rents go up. If 
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agriculture decays rents go down. The British tenant farmer has only — 
a secondary interest in the prosperity of agriculture. Consequently 
the defence of the interests of agriculture falls not so much to the 
farmer and the agricultural labourers, who number 2,000,000, but to a 
mere handful of landowners. The landowners, being but a few 
thousand, cannot resist unaided legislation which is ostensibly 
directed only against the landowners, but which in reality is harmful 
to agriculture as a whole, especially as they find little support among 
their tenant farmers and their agricultural labourers. 

The farmers are indifferent because they know that, if the worst 
comes to the worst, they will demand and obtain from the land- 
owners a reduction in their rent, and the bulk of the agricultural 
labourers, being landless, take only the most casual interest in legisla- 
tion which is hostile and harmful to agriculture. Being landless, they 
are interested chiefly in their wages, and they are apt to become an 
easy prey to plausible agitators. At the bidding of Radical agitators, 
who have set them on against the landowners and the farmers, and 
promised them better wages, our agricultural labourers have gaily 
assisted the Radical politicians in crippling our agriculture to their own 
harm. They have voted for the abolition of the corn laws in the past, 
and they may be made to vote against every measure beneficial to 
agriculture in the future, until, as owners of land, they are personally 
interested in the welfare of the land. British agriculture could never 
have been immolated and destroyed by the Liberal party if we had had 
2,000,000 freeholders in Great Britain. They would have defended 
agriculture like one man. The fight which the few landowners have 
made for agriculture was magnificent, but it was bound to be useless. 

The foregoing should make it clear, that the first step to re-create 
our agriculture must be to create as many freeholders among our 
farmers and agricultural labourers as we possibly can. 

Agriculture, being represented in Parliament not by the nominees 
of 2,000,000 landowning agriculturists but by the representatives of a 
few thousand large landowners, has become a helpless prey to the 
Radical agitator and to his partner, the political quack. These two 
have now agreed to subject our agriculture to Socialistic experiments. 
At the bidding of our Socialists the present Government has already 
begun to try the Socialistic doctrines on the land. 

Everywhere the peasant farmer has proved the strongest bulwark 
against Socialism. In no country in the world is the Socialist party 
stronger than in Germany—at the last General Election it received 
3,250,000 votes ; but when a Socialist orator tries to convert a village 
to the Socialisation of the land, he is received with pitchforks and other 
agricultural implements. 

Having discovered that the level-headed landowning peasants 
cannot by any means be persuaded to embrace the crazy doctrines of 
Socialism, the Socialists have become the bitterest enemies of the 
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peasantry. Our Socialists oppose the creation of the freehold peasantry 
with all their might, advocating instead the nationalisation of the land. 
The transfer of all land from private hands to the County Councils is to 
be the first step in that direction. They have preached that the 
landowners must be taxed out of existence by an Unearned Increment 
Tax, an Undeveloped Land Tax, and especially by a tax upon Land 
Values to be rapidly increased to 20s. in the &, which of course 
would mean confiscation. By these means the ‘community’ is to 
acquire cheaply all the land and to hire it out to the supporters of 
Socialism. Bowing to the Socialist doctrines, Mr. Lloyd George has 
introduced simultaneously in his Budget all the three land taxes 
recommended by the Socialists. 

The transfer of private land to the County Councils, the first 
practical step towards the Socialisation of the land, has already com- 
menced. When the Government introduced its Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act of 1907 it might have provided facilities for small 
farmers and agricultural labourers to acquire their holdings and to 
make themselves independent. This was the policy which at the time 
was strongly urged by the Unionists, and especially by Mr. Jesse 
Collings. Instead of creating such facilities, the Act authorises the 
County Councils to take land compulsorily from the present owners 
and to let it out to small holders. The Act merely effects a change of 
landlords. It tries to substitute the ‘community’ for the private 
landlord and to destroy in the small holder that sense of property and 
of security which makes man a defender of property, and which has 
proved the greatest bar to Socialistic and other revolutionary schemers 
in all countries. That it is indeed the deliberate policy of the Govern- 
ment to prevent the people from tilling their own soil has been con- 
firmed by the Budget. By doubling the stamp duty on the purchase 
of land, the Government has greatly increased the small man’s difficulty 
in acquiring land, and as this new stamp duty will yield only a most 
insignificant amount, it cannot be doubted that the duty has been 
doubled merely in order to prevent the people from acquiring land. 

It is often stated that we are threatened with Socialism. That 
statement is scarcely correct. Socialism threatens us no longer. It 
has arrived. It is at the present moment being foisted upon us by 
our own Government, through both its Budget and its general legis- 
lation. Socialism is at the present moment attacking our land and 
agriculture under the auspices of the Cabinet. In a short time the 
country may have to choose whether it prefers the unnational Socialist 
policy of destruction, or that great national policy of construction 
which is very inadequately termed Tariff Reform. 

Tariff Reform means British work for British workers, the British 
Empire for the British people. It is a great constructive national and 
imperial policy. The opponents of Tariff Reform sneeringly say that 
Tariff Reform is the same thing as Protection. They are right. 
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Tariff Reform is Protection. It is the protection of British industry 
and of British labour in town and country. It is the protection of our 
natural resources, and the protection of the health and strength of 
the people. All earnest Tariff Reformers deplore the decline of our 
agriculture and the rural exodus. They are anxious to preserve and 
to strengthen our agriculture, to strengthen the physique of the race 
and to resettle the countryside. They are aware that our system of 
land holding is a serious obstacle to the re-creation of our rural indus- 
tries. Therefore they wish to reform it, and they see in Tariff Reform 
and Land Reform parts of an identical policy, and they think that 
Tariff Reform and Land Reform should go hand in hand. 

The Unionist Party have for a long time advocated the creation 
of numerous freeholders throughout the country. I would mention 
two very recent statements of prominent Unionists in support of this 
policy. Mr. Austen Chamberlain said, in February, at Shrewsbury : 

The small holder’s life is an arduous one. He must be secure of all the 
benefits which his labour has created if you want to get the best out of the 
man. If you want to get the best out of a man, give him security that the 
fruits of his toil shall be his ; that what he has worked for by the sweat of his 
brow, he and his children after him shall succeed to and inherit. 


Lord Lansdowne said, on the 7th of August, at Bowood : 


The doctrine of making the land of the country national property is not 
one which the working classes of the country will in any sense or degree 
approve. What I believe the people desire i¢ that the transfer of land should 
be cheap and easy, that it should be as widely distributed as possible, and that 
those who get possession of a bit of land should hold it, not as tenants from the 
nation, but as their own property, belonging absolutely to them. That is the 
ideal of the Party to which I have the honour to belong. 


The problem of land reform, the problem of settling the people on 
the land, of converting tenants into freeholders throughout the 
country, is no doubt a difficult one, but difficulties exist to be 
overcome. The problem of creating a nation of freeholders is not a 
new one. It has been solved successfully elsewhere. The freehold 
farmers and peasants of France, Germany and all other European 
countries were created but recently. They are an artificial creation. 
Their ancestors were serfs and demi-serfs. Serfdom was extinguished 
in Germany only a very few decades ago. While France has shown 
us that landless serfs can be turned into prosperous peasants by a 
revolution which has caused fearful sufferings to all, Germany and 
various other European States have shown us that serfs and landless 
agricultural labourers can be transformed into prosperous farmers 
without bloodshed, without disorder, without injustice, and without 
hardship to anyone. However, we need not seek for precedents in 
foreign lands. Our own Irish Land Act of 1903 has in five years 
enabled 228,938 occupying tenants to buy their holdings. Landed 
property worth 77,000,000/. has changed hands in Ireland on terms 
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considered fair by the representatives of landowners and tenants at 
the Land Conference. What was possible in Ireland is surely not 
impossible in England and Scotland. Besides, the Irish procedure 
might be, and should be, very greatly improved upon. Space lacks 
to describe in detail in the present article the way in which our system 
of land holding might be reformed without injustice and to the great 
benefit of all parties concerned and to consider the Urban Land 
Problem. Possibly I may be able to deal with this in another issue 
of this Review. 

It may be asked ‘Is it worth our while to re-create our agri- 
culture? Will it pay us?’ People may argue: ‘ Even if we create 
numerous freehold farmers and agricultural labourers, we cannot raise 
our agriculture to the level of that of Germany without putting a 
heavy duty on corn and meat similar to that existing in Germany. 
Germany’s agricultural prosperity was bought at the price of great 
sufferings and privations of the poor, who paid with a shortage of their 
food for the enhanced prosperity of the farmers.’ These objections 
seem plausible, but I think they are fallacious. In the first place, the 
natural advantages of our agriculture over that of Germany in soil, 
climate and accessibility are so great that, I think, we shall not require 
a heavy tariff on agricultural produce—which, by the by, no Tariff 
Reformer is seriously contemplating. In the second place, it appears 
that Germany’s heavy duties on corn and meat have not by any means 
caused those sufferings and privations among the German people 
which appear to exist chiefly in the imagination of British Free Trade 
writers. If the German tariff on corn and meat had caused great 
sufferings to the German workers, it could only have done so by 
restricting their consumption of corn and meat. According to the 
statistics published in the autumn, 1908, by the German Ministry 
of Finance, the consumption of bread-corn has increased as follows 
in Great Britain and in Germany since 1879, the year when Germany 
introduced Protection : 


Consumption of Wheat and Rye per head of Population per year. 


Average. In Germany. In Great Britain. 
1878-82 . ° 189°4 kilos : - 167°7 kilos 
1890-94 ‘ : 208°6 ,, ‘ . 1819 ,, 
1902-04 OC ee EY 


It will be noticed that the consumption of bread-corn has rapidly 
and steadily increased in Germany since the very time when Pro- 
tection was introduced, and that Germany consumes now a consider- 
ably larger quantity of bread-corn per head of population than does 
this country. As there are no similar statistics in existence relating 
to the consumption of meat in Germany, I give some figures regarding 
the consumption of meat in Saxony, the most industrial and most 
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densely populated part of Germany, which may be called the German 
Lancashire. 


Consumption of Meat per head in Saxony 
Beef. Pork. 

1860. ’ 90kilos . ‘ 13:2 kilos 
ID abw.l lo sof an »glcondes CT a 
ares Ge 
Ss ne Pibremes  o 
— . . ao 2) 8208 Tggeeg 


It will be noticed that the consumption of both bread-corn and 
meat has enormously increased in Germany since 1879, the very year 
when industrial and agricultural Protection was introduced, and it 
can easily be shown that it has increased, not in spite of Protection, 
but because of Protection, by contemplating the effect which the 
re-creation of our agriculture ought to have upon our own people. 

If we should succeed in settling gradually 1,000,000 families, or 
5,000,000 people, on the land, it would mean that we should enor- 
mously increase—that we should almost double—our entire agricultural 
production. That is perfectly feasible. Then British meat, vege- 
tables, fruit, butter, eggs, cheese, &c., would become more plentiful 
and cheaper. Our working men in the towns would get more and 
much better home-grown food for their money than they do at present. 
The settling of 5,000,000 people in the country would relieve our 
congested towns, it would relieve the labour market and improve 
employment in every trade. People who now have to emigrate to 
other countries to find work might migrate to the country. Lastly, 
the 5,000,000 additional country people would require in every year 
about 50,000,000/. worth of British manufactures for which they 
would exchange their agricultural produce. Thus we should simul- 
taneously extend our home market for the sale of manufactures and 
increase and improve our food supply. Our manufacturers and 
their workers would then be less dependent on foreign trade and 
would be less obstructed by hostile foreign tariffs. Town and country 
maintain one another. The country provides the town with food and 
is supplied in return with clothes and manufactures. Every country- 
man car feed and keep occupied a townsman. Every man who 
settles on the land enables another man to find work in town. Thus 
the re-creation of our agriculture would cause our workers to be better 
employed, better paid and better fed. The re-creation of our agricul- 
ture would be beneficial to all. 

Countless millions lie buried in our soil. The greatest hidden 
treasure of Great Britain consists, not in our ungotten coal deep down 
in the bowels of the earth, but it lies on its surface in our uncultivated 
and in our under-cultivated land. Land Reform, on the broadest 
national basis, should be the greatest and the most frui.ful of all social 
reforms. It should prove far more beneficial to the people than Old 
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Age Pensions, Poor-Law Reform, Invalidity Insurance and Sickness 
Insurance combined. These benefit only the old, the maimed and the 
stricken. Land Reform would benefit all. 

The people may soon have an opportunity of declaring whether 
they prefer the Liberal-Socialist solution of the land problem or the 

Unionist one. The people, not the House of Lords, are the highest 
Court of Appeal in matters of political controversy. The Budget is 
unconstitutional. Hence the Lords will be justified if they refuse 
to pass it and request the Government to leave to the people the 
decision whether it is to be passed or not to be passed. They will 
be justified if they request the Government to allow the people to say 
whether they approve or do not approve of the fundamental alteration 
of the Constitution—the abolition of the Two-Chamber system, and 
the virtual extinction of the House of Lords as a legislative factor— 
which the Budget is meant to effect. It is clearly not for the Lords, 
but for the people, to decide by a direct vote whether they desire or 
do not desire to see accomplished that fundamental alteration of the 
Constitution which the Government seeks to bring about by stealth, 
and which will bind the nation for all time. Great Britain is not a 
nation of minors. At the last General Election the Liberal party were 
not given a mandate to destroy our Constitution and to hand over the 
country to the Socialists. The Lords have neither a legal nor a moral 
right to decide on behalf of the people, and without consulting the 
people, whether a change in the Constitution which will make a tem- 
porary majority in the House of Commons all-powerful, nay absolute, 
is to take place. Democratic Government means government by the 
people, not government by wirepullers. A few crafty wirepulling 
demagogues are trying to bring about a hole-and-corner revolution. 
If we are to have a change in the Constitution, let it be made by the 
people, not by Messrs. Lloyd George and Churchill, behind the backs 
of the people. 

Apparently our Liberal-Socialists will try to evade the constitu- 
tional issue. Apparently they intend to appeal to the people on the 
Land Question if the Lords refuse to pass the Budget. If they do so, 
and if, at the psychological moment, the people in town and country are 
asked whether they wish for a crazy settlement of the Land Problem, 
such as our Liberal-Socialists try to effect, or whether they prefer the 
common-sense settlement which the Unionists favour ; if they are asked 
whether they wish to see the decline of our agriculture and the rural 
exodus accelerated or whether they prefer to see agriculture re-created 
and 5,000,000 people enabled to settle in the country ; if they are asked 
whether they would like to have ‘the community’ for landlord or 
whether they would rather be their own landlords, I have little doubt 


as to their decision. 


J. Extis Barker. 
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In the course of an economic inquiry a few years ago into the causes of 
Irish decay, I found one cause fundamental to most others, and called 
it clericalism ; not religion, and certainly not Christianity, but rather 
a sacerdotal elaboration of organised materialism that stood between 
life and the means to live, on a pretence of guarding the correct route 
from this world to the next. There was not then need for more than to 
place that cause with the others in the order of its economic signifi- 
cance, but the fact of daring to touch it at all has been met by a howl 
of rage which requires me now to go a step further. Since these 
professional manufacturers of ‘ Irish public opinion’ will not admit 
that their influence is a primary hindrance to progress, they create for 
me the need to analyse the process, to exhibit the nexus between cause 
and effect, that there may be no need of controversy, at least for those 
willing to know and free to understand the facts. Besides, this 
organised dominion of alleged divinity over disabled humanity affects 
other interests of society as well as the economic, and other countries 
as well as Ireland, though not many others in such a deadly way. 
Catholic peoples with their civil destiny in their own hands work out 
their human redemption, and it is their own fault if they fail ; but the 
deadliness to the Irish is at least doubled by the British practice 
of employing and subsidising the central evil in the name of 
‘Government,’ which, making anarchy so profitable, helps to make 
Government impossible. These, however, are but outward aspects of 
the inner forces which I propose to examine. 

Let us begin with the children—where the priest begins. The 
product of strong health, of high natural intelligence, and of regional 
privileges that impart an enduring constitution to indigenous life, the 
Irish child, in the cottage or the mansion, is a model among children, 
the making of a great race if its normal character could but survive 
childhood, a happiness which I have seldom seen. Even the dirt in 
which the children often dwell cannot impair in childhood a vitality of 
mind and body which matures to be distorted by the deliberate pro- 
visions of the mental and moral environment. 

I have watched these children, lived with them, played with them 
among the wild flowers, wondered at their fine humanity ; and then 
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I have studied them through the first touch of school influence, 
followed them under it, and seen them ‘ finished,’ morally stunted 
and mentally twisted to make even their physical energies useless to 
them until such time as they could escape from Ireland to breathe the 
foreign freedom that permits faculty to direct energy, and so makes 
energy of use to life. The Irish child is not a year at school before its 
moral and mental destruction has noticeably begun. At the end of 
three years, the victim looks as if it had come to belong to a different 
order of the human race. The priest presides over all this, and we shall 
see presently how he does it. 

The real ruin is not confirmed until the child’s ‘ first Confession,’ 
a great event in the young life, either constructing or corrupting 
it according to the kind of priest. I do not think there is one 
other thing in Ireland so sad and so painful as the effect of that 
‘ first Confession’; the spectacle of the happy, innocent child of 
yesterday coming home to-day transformed for life into a moral and 
mental invalid. Within these twenty-four hours, in the shock of the 
transition, Ireland has for ever lost a normal citizen, and ‘ the Church ’ 
has added one to the millions of her human machines. 

Take the illustration of one who escaped, a bright little girl of 
about eight. She must go to‘ her first Confession,’ for it was ‘ the right 
thing,’ the order of ‘ the Church,’ and the will of his Parochial Majesty ; 
but she got there to find that she had no sins to confess, and she told 
him so. ‘ What, no sins ?’ demanded the moralist, trying to drag the 
pure soul into a consciousness of guilt that had no existence. ‘No, 
indeed, I have done no sins,’ replied the little one proudly, and she 
came to confide the outrage to her mother, who supported her with equal 
pride in her behaviour. That was the only escape I ever knew. The 
others are defiled in their innocence, not to produce prodigals, but 
rather to kill the will that could produce either a prodigal or a saint. 
In the tender and defenceless plasticity of early youth the whole being 
is taken out of its normal relations to life, set at a false attitude to 
society, subjugated to artificial standards and unintelligible subtleties 
alike irrelevant to its own moral sense, so that conscience becomes 
necessarily vicarious, making morality an incessant menace, with each 
individual’s conduct always dependent on some other’s volition. In 
this elaborate tangle the moral ego is submerged, and a sacerdotal 
instrument is substituted, in opposition to Catholic principles and in 
violation of national necessities. What but decay can come to a nation 
of such units? I do not know elsewhere in the world such fatal flat- 
ness of human mediocrity derived from such high natural qualities in a 
people; and the higher the faculties the lower the destiny, with the 
social energy necessarily expended on purposes either irrelevant to life 
or opposed to it. Since this world does not really matter, why worry 
about the efficiencies of work ? 

This sacerdotal artillery of the priest, having turned the adolescent 
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consciousness into a moral atrophy of uniform submission, necessarily~* 
turning life into a waste of human power, is reinforced by ‘ literature,’ 
distributed through the schools. A favourite specimen is A Glimpse 
into Hell, with pictures of men and women roasting alive in eternal fire ; 
the men and women who were not sufficiently afraid of the priest 
‘ while there was yet time.’ With the sense of physical pain intensified 
to the sensitiveness of childhood, as yet too young to be rescued by 
reason, the moral destiny of the child is fixed for ever, and the last 
touch of terror is applied to perfect Ireland’s reputation for ‘ virtue.’ 
Hence the sudden antitheses of standard and conduct among a people 
whose only working conscience is an external tribunal. Only six 
months ago the ‘ national conscience’ approved of cow-hunting, but, 
after years of this, the bishops suddenly discovered that it was 
‘immoral,’ and in three months it was dropped. The bishops did not 
announce their ‘ immoral ’ discovery and ‘ give Birrell a chance ’ until 
they had committed him to endow an unnecessary ‘ University ’ under 
their dominion at the expense of the taxpayer. The ‘ University’ 
affair had long been ‘a burning question’ of national significance ; 
now the Archbishop of Tuam says truly, ‘ The people of Ireland, what 
do they know about it?’ ‘Immoral’ meant the eternal fire for the 
cow-hunters, in Parliament or ‘ on the hill side,’ and, recollecting their 
school copy of A Glimpse into Hell, they stopped cow-hunting at once, 
so that Mr. Birrell’s ministerial reputation comes to be saved for a time 
by the assistance of the nether world, leaving a more than usually 
explicit lesson for the tactical guidance of future Chief Secretaries. 
There is no use blaming Mr. Birrell personally. For my part I am 
rather grateful to him for having so obviously exposed and betrayed 
the vicious traditions of the office which he holds, especially its methods 
in conciliating sacerdotalism and corrupting religion at the expense of 
life and liberty in Ireland. I question whether in the final results he ~ 
may not turn out to be the most dangerous enemy whom the priests 
have had to deal with for a long time, because he forces into public 
record for the judgment of posterity the motives and methods which 
his predecessors pursued under the secrecy of sacerdotal sanction. 
For instance, he calls Irish education ‘ repulsive,’ leaving the patriots to — 
see that he can do nothing in the matter while they insist on having 
the schools and the teachers under ecclesiastical control—though at 
the expense of the Treasury. 

Now, think again of the effect on a tender child of being suddenly 
introduced to A Glimpse into Hell and its ‘ eternal torments.’ As the 
intelligence matures, the prospect naturally becomes more appalling ; 
and then comes the priest as the only agency in existence that can 
defeat the awful destiny. This is the point at which his power over life 
and character is completed. God has permitted hell fire; but the 
priest, and he alone, can quench it. He alone can adjust for purposes 
of human life the right relationships between hell and heaven. He is 
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the great one to whom alone there is any appeal from the judgments of 
God ; therefore, he is necessarily greater than God, at least to those 
that must either bow to his bidding or be roasted eternally. Here, 
then, are the sole alternatives to the young mind : (1) Eternal roasting ; 
(2) the inferiority of God to man; (3) infidelity. What a choice in 
which to mature the mental and moral faculties of a nation! I re- 
member how little room there was for God in the parish when I was 
a lad, the greatness of the priest precluding even heaven itself, and it 
is worse now. Yet the employment and the subsidising of this system 
are the deliberate and settled policy of British statesmanship in Ireland, 
carried by the present administration to further lengths than at any 
time within a century. Then, why blame the Irish for their own 
‘ national policy ’ of ‘ making government impossible ’ ? 

Contrast the lot of the British child. It is taught that ‘ God loves 
little children,’ one of the most beautiful things in all religion, incul- 
cated when the sensitive generosities of childhood make the mind so 
responsive to affection. It is the contrast of love and terror as the 
inspiration to thought and the motives to conduct; the difference 
between an outlook on human interests which encourages the freedom 
of faculty in support of life, and one which systematically fetters the 
faculties for the convenience of a dominion that has little more to do 
with life than to fatten on its degradation. Those who have never 
looked below the surface of Irish life at the causes of its decay may have 
difficulty in believing me; but. I have been through it all personally 
from beginning to end. I could not forget it if I tried ; and I at least 
have a right to remember how much of my own life has been lost in the 
bitter struggle to survive the effects on myself of what I describe here. 
I present the Irish priest as he appears to the Irish child, and I have 
been an Irish child, morally and mentally limited to the measure of his 
will and influence. My earliest impressions concerning God were of an 
eternal stoker in a mighty rage ready to roast me ; and of the priest as 
God’s only master, with his eternal hose pipe to keep down the flames, 
all for a trifle in silver at Christmas and Easter, which, in the circum- 
stances, seemed to me the one sane field for investment. I cannot 
think that the priest would act as he does if he knew how he 
appears to the really Catholic judgment, a tyrannical embodiment 
of systematic and cruel blasphemy in the name of Christian religion ; 
and I submit myself to so much howling simply that the priest and 
the Government may some day come to see themselves as they are 
seen, and permit Ireland to grow in her faith instead of dying in her 
terror. Seeing the primary forces at work as I do, my choice is 
between the silence of the coward and the articulation of the outcast ; 
not an easy choice, but since I must choose, I find ostracism easier 
than indifference to cruelty. Besides, the man is useless to Ireland 
who recognises any standards for his conduct before those of his own 
conscience. I must be free to act first; let theology deal with me 
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afterwards. That is Catholicism, not this moral terrorism which we 
have in Ireland. Our lives anywhere are like passing moments, small] 
concerns compared with the precious privilege of leaving life a little 
better for others when we have passed. The British people are not 
cruel ; why do they maintain and subsidise this cruelty to the children 
of Ireland, their fellow-citizens of to-morrow ? 

Having caught the national mind so young, and having crushed it 
so completely, the priests find little difficulty in imposing the beliefs 
that suit them, even when these are opposed to the Catholic religion. 
For instance, when I was a child, there was no more fixed belief among 
the young people than that all Protestants must go to hell. It was 
constructively taught and consciously enforced by my own Archbishop, 
the famous McHale of Tuam, in a catechism of his own authorship, 
which we were all expected to know. Yet this doctrine is in the spirit 
opposed, and in the letter unauthorised, by the Catholic religion, facts 
which I had to find out for myself, and in spite of my teachers. We 
were not even taught to feel sorry for the unfortunate Protestants; I 
remember the pleasure that was derived from their eternal roasting, and 
how it afflicted my early life, seeing I was not aware of any injury done 
me by the victims, that I should take pleasure in seeing them roasted. 
I remember, too, my joy and relief on finding that my Archbishop had 
systematically lied to my confiding childhood ; but I cannot well forget 
my later resentment at the unconscionable cruelty of his Grace’s fraud 
on my confidence. Though deliberately corrupting the youth of 
Ireland by systematic falsehood in the profoundest interests of human 
existence, McHale was ‘a pillar of the Church,’ and specially compli- 
mented by the Pope as ‘ the Lion of the Fold of Judah.’ I am writing 
about the facts in my own life and the evils inflicted on me in the name 
of ‘ morality,’ not about medisval aberrations or any other hypotheses 
in speculative history. 

The savage doctrine of eternal fire for the Protestants is as 
triumphant now as ever, unless among a minority of the better 
Catholics who get at the teachings of their religion over the heads of 
their priests and bishops. It has even been proposed that these 
laymen should go to their Archbishop in a body and point out 
the essential doctrines of their religion which are systematically 
falsified by his priests, with the very altar of God as an instru- 
ment of sacerdotal slander Sunday after Sunday. To secure their . 
own power, his priests preside over the United Irish League, and 
theft is one of the League’s chief weapons to perpetuate the terrors 
of its triumph. His priests denounce those that insist on the 
teachings and liberties of the religion ; and the denunciation is imme- 
diately followed by plunder, the thieves taking the pulpit for their 
justification. The victim once convicted of truth, ‘ the priest is agin’ 
him,’ and that alone is enough to let loose the thieves on him. Even 
truth, opposed to the priest, is necessarily wrong, and must be punished, 
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even by organised theft. I have seen strong men turn old and grey ina 
year under these terrors; and so the assumption arises that no man’s 
life can survive the opposition of the priest, even when it has been 
excited merely by a difference of opinion in local politics. In short, 
the man who dares to differ from the priest comes to be regarded as a 
suicide. All these things, and worse, are now common in my diocese, 
not merely occurring, but regularly organised, with the clergy at the 
head of the organisation, and the canonists making no effort that I 
am aware of to bring the savage chaos within the restraints of Catholic 
Christianity. In the doctrines of Catholicism, if the Archbishop shows 
no disposition to save the souls of the people, it becomes the duty of the 
people to save the soul of the Archbishop, necessarily lost from want of 
his disposition to save theirs ; but brought up, like myself, on a mental 
and moral nutrition of episcopal fraud and falsehood, the people have 
not yet grasped the vital truths and liberties of Catholicism with 
enough courage and conviction to undertake anything so laudably 
Catholic as a soul-saving mission among the hierarchy. We must wait 
until the minorities become the majorities, doing our best towards that 
day. Then shall the light of liberty dawn over Ireland. For the 
present, owing to the past and to the influence of the un-Christian 
methods here described, the Irish people’s notion of liberty is little 
better than the licence to torture each other; an outlook probably 
more dominant in the special ‘ Fold of Judah ’ than elsewhere in the 
whole island of tyranny and tears. The ignorance of it that prevails 
outside Ireland may well be prolonged while its cruelty keeps the 
people inarticulate. I have known a man killed in open daylight by 
his parish priest, the Coroner and his jury intimidated against an 
honest verdict, the medical evidence falsified on the admission of the 
doctor, and the victim’s family afraid to open their mouths, all in 
‘ Holy Ireland,’ where they ‘demand’ from the British the liberty 
which they make impossible to one another. I have the facts from the 
doctor who made the post-mortem, and the homicide is still a parish 
priest. Can there be much room for God in that parish ? 

Let us look next at the ‘ education of the people,’ under the control 
of the priest. The State undertakes to provide a fixed proportion of 
the money for building the schools, and provides the whole cost of 
administration. The parish is supposed to find the remainder of the 
building money, and the priest undertakes the building. Having got 
the State proportion from the Government, he commands his neigh- 
bours to do much of the work, without wages. The parish does not 
pay a penny, as arule. The school is produced by the Government 
proportion alone, often leaving a balance—but there is never a balance- 
sheet. The people, having contributed no money to the building, and 
putting no value on their labour, are the more completely removed 
from any notion of controlling it; and they are encouraged to infer, 
which they commonly do, that the school has been built by the priest 
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himself. There is always great care to keep the people ignorant’ as 
to any effort or expenditure by the State in their interests; and 
though these schools are built really out of the people’s own taxes, with 
a building profit to the priest, they would as soon think of questioning 
his exclusive possession as of going into the neighbour’s house and 
ordering him out of it. In this way, wholly at the expense of the State, 
the priest stands effectually as the private owner of these public insti- 
tutions, and those who really provide the money for the education of 
their children dare not even offer an opinion. How can they help being 
slaves, and, as such, how can they help decaying, in a world that wants 
efficiency more than ever before and the freedom essential to efficiency? 
All this is part of the standing arrangement in Ireland between the 
British Government and the Roman priest, who has never yet been an 
Irishman in any better sense than to enslave Ireland. Nothing in the 
history of Ireland is plainer than this; hence the priest’s need to 
control the teaching of history with the rest. 

The teachers are recruited as monitors from the pupils in the school, 
by the selection of the priest, who is supposed to choose on the recom- 
mendation of the inspector ; but the choice is much more dependent 
on considerations outside efficiency. At any given time there is in the 
school a number of pupils competing for the next appointment ; but 
the competition takes rather the form of bribing the favour of the 
priest, who, year after year, keeps the rival families carrying their tit- 
bits to his kitchen, increasing their contributions to his collections, 
doing his service without pay, and generally enslaving themselves to his 
material advantage. Should the young candidate have a near relative 
out of favour with his reverence, that alone is regarded as a final dis- 
qualification. When the appointment is at length made, a fresh 
number of families are put under tribute for the next vacancy, and so 
on, always with a substantial income for the priest, in money and in 
kind, as the reward for violating his official rules, which assume that 
there shall be no basis of selection but that of efficiency. This ugly 
struggle goes on incessantly in all the schools of the parish, for appoint- 
ments at 71. to 10/. a year! ! Here I am writing of the rural schools, in 
the regions where there are few but Catholics, and where the sense of 
justice departed long ago with the freedom of judgment and criticism in 
civil affairs. It is less soin the towns, where there is greater difficulty in 
killing public opinion, though areverend manager of schools hasrecently 
been dismissed in Dublin by the Government for bad treatment of the 
teachers. Everywhere these practices are full of method, and evenin this 
country a stranger might live for years without getting any conclusive 
evidence of what goes on. As a matter of fact, it is practically impos- 
sibleto know the working of thesystem without having been through it. 

After the apprenticeship, there is a competitive examination to 
select for the training schools, but even here the parish priest has a 
1 The monitors’ terms have been slightly improved this year. 
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veto on the findings of the examiners, and the brightest candidate may 
be left at home unless he and his unfortunate family have done the 
required thing in gifts and self-repression during the years of apprentice- 
ship. When the victim comes out of training, he is again subject to 
the veto of the parish priest, and may be left to the emigrant ship 
should his trainers have sent home any strong evidence of his inde- 
pendent intelligence. A large and increasing number are trained 
at the expense of the State and sent adrift for the convenience of the 
priest ; yet not even the Government dares to complain of keeping, 
training and educating the surplus victims for export. Last year 
nearly half those trained had to emigrate, and yet about a third 
of the schools in the whole country are held by the untrained. 

These training ‘ colleges ’ are usually under the control of the monks 
for the boys and of the nuns for the girls ; teachers who have no better 
qualification to fit people for this world than that they have ‘ given up’ 
this world themselves. The food is usually bad; the ‘ training’ is 
always worse. Insanitation and disease are common, yet less deadly 
than the mental virus which inoculates the character to produce the 
kind of creatures who will be convenient to the priests in their parishes. 
Let a student develop better qualities, and his chances of ever getting 
a school are to that extent diminished ; above all, should he acquire 
the dangerous habit of forming opinions as to his rights and duties as a 
citizen, ‘ public opinion’ being an ecclesiastical monopoly, with the 
profits derived as I have already illustrated. 

Take an example of the curriculum in these ‘ colleges.’ I know one 
set lecture on ‘ The Rusting of Iron,’ without a word from beginning 
to end on the law of chemical affinity which accounts for oxidisation. 
The student is put through the mechanical process, and taught to 
manipulate the apparatus; but he is left in complete ignorance of 
the fundamental fact, the operation of cause and effect, which alone 
could give significance to the phenomena, enlarging the play and vision 
of the faculties instead of merely loading the confused intelligence with 
deliberately unintelligible data. I have never met a ‘ trained ’ man who 
had passed through this ‘ science teaching ’ and showed the smallest 
consciousness of its scientific purpose ; and I am told on good authority 
that any attempt at reasoning on the material plane, as in chemistry, 
is deliberately discouraged as ‘ dangerous.’ In like manner Euclid has 
been almost wholly banished lately. So is Ireland mentally and 
morally fettered under the control of the priest, at the expense of the 
taxpayer, and with the conscious co-operation of the British 
Government. 

The Government itself maintains a training college in Dublin, 
said to be among the best in the world, an estimate which I can sup- 
port from personal knowledge ; but, of course, it is open to all the 
creeds, and for this justice it is persistently boycotted by the bishops 
and priests, so that a Catholic coming out of it may find no employ- 
ment in Ireland. Coming out every year, they have either to emigrate 
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or find some other way to live; and accordingly the Irish are taxed 
to provide trained teachers for richer and more educated peoples, 
merely to accommodate the secular dominion of the priest in every 
department of life over this most unfortunate and unhappy country. 
The boycott is continued on the pretext that it is a ‘ Protestant 
training college,’ another ecclesiastical falsehood ; for I can state from 
my own knowledge that there can hardly be a place in Ireland where 
the religion of a Catholic is more free from insult and danger. This, 
however, is but a detail in the great scheme of Irish ecclesiasticism, 
which always aims to destroy what it may not control, with the 
Government, like a knave, paying the money, and the taxpayer, like 
a fool, providing it. What, then, must be thought of the British 
politician who sneers at the slavishness of the Irish while influencing 
the State to subsidise it ? This type of person is common in public 
life, and hardly less mischievous than the trader in patriotism who 
lives by sham rebellion on the other side. 

When we have manufactured our Irish schoolmaster out of insani- 
tary piety and ‘The Rusting of Iron,’ he commonly resumes his 
career in the country by paying the priest for the school, sometimes 
in hard cash, but more often in forms less open to criticism; and in 
addition, he must pay at least 10 per cent. of his wretched salary to 
the priests every year, not to mention special assessments, some- 
times amounting to 30 per cent. of his salary, for building seminaries, 
repairing churches, and anything else that his parish priest may 
choose to specify. He arrives from the training college with ‘a 
character,’ but the character of an Irish schoolmaster is supposed to 
last not more than three months; and, in charge of his school, he 
must get a new character four times a year. Having destroyed his 
real individual character in the course of his ‘ education,’ they provide 
him with this quarterly and official character instead, in the same 
way as they deprive him of the Catholic religion to fill his spiritual 
vacuum with episcopal east wind. The victim’s salary is sent by the 
Government to the priest every quarter, with a form to be filled up 
providing him with the new character for the next three months. 
It is the priest who fills up the form ; and should he refuse, the salary 
may be withheld. I have known a typical victim left without a penny 
for nine months, the priest refusing his character, and the Government 
refusing his money unless he got the character ; all this for no other 
reason than that there was a personal difference between himself 
and the priest, in no way connected with the school. The inspector, 
a direct servant of the State, might be expected to right a wrong 
like this, but instead he had reported against the school in support 
of the priest’s allegations. After nine months, the schoolmaster went to 
Dublin and persuaded the Education Board to send a special inspector, 
who reported ‘ One of the best schools in Ireland,’ after which the 
man got his money—and his character. I could fill this Review 
for a year with facts of this kind which I have personally investigated. 
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Even when the man’s character is ‘ satisfactory,’ and he comes 
for his money, he may not enter the presence of the great one, but 
stands like a beggar at the door, with the domestic servent as the 
medium of communication. The teachers throughout the parish, 
paid on the same day, surround the door together, and when they 
leave the door, they must be careful as to what other doors they 
enter. The priest has his friends and relatives selling drink in the 
little town, and if the teachers go to these for their drink all is well ; 
but should they go elsewhere, his reverence gets to know of their 
disobedience, and then their ‘ character ’ is in danger for intemperance, 
at least so much that they do not go elsewhere. In my long investiga- 
tion of the matter, I have never known one of these ‘ educators’ 
-who had in his mind any notion of the word ‘character’ but what 
somebody else might choose to say of him ; and this is the moral basis 
on which the school is worked, the money wasted and the young 
generation crippled. 

Seeing that the priest and the schoolmaster belong socially to the 
same class, I could not well believe in these elaborate distinctions 
until I saw them for myself; but now I am forced to believe that 
they arise rather from the social identity, which requires an increased 
amount of disguise to maintain the preposterous presumptions of the 
man at the top. A peasant goes to Dublin, and another to Maynooth ; 
but when they return it is as if one were the son of a baron and the 
other the son of a beggar. If the priest himself belonged to the 
educated classes, or were even an educated man, he could afford to 
be civil to a schoolmaster without losing caste; but in Ireland we 
no longer meet the cultured cleric of fifty years ago, when the priest- 
hood was still a profession for a gentleman. It is impossible to study 
the attitude of the peasant priest to the peasant schoolmaster 
without feeling something unnatural and painful in the relations of 
life, with the human basis abandoned for artificial subtleties and 
absurd snobberies that have no decent derivation either divine or 
human. 

That is how Ireland treats the ‘man’ to whom she entrusts the 
intellect and character of her youth, the faculties on which depend 
the direction of the energy essential to her progress. He begins his 
career in uncertainty, goes through it in terror, and ends it in despair, 
relieved by nothing better than the consciousness of his slavery, 
which, in the absence of hope, can only increase his bitterness by the 
measure of his distorted manhood. After his apprenticeship and his 
‘ college ’ training at the expense of the State, he does not even know 
the function of oxygen in the blood to suggest the ventilation of his 
school and its relation to health, as if the conscious purpose were to 
prevent the mental analogy of oxidisation for the completer dominion 
of mind by incomprehensible authority. He is not permitted to 
understand the principles that are supposed to govern his conduct, 
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and his mental outlook is limited by rules which he cannot discuss 
without impertinence ; yet his profession in life is to develop the 
mind and to direct the conduct of others. His lot in the training 
college is that of rebel or spy, either snubbed by the ‘ professor’ or 
favoured as an informer against his fellows; yet he is paid by the 
State to teach honour and loyalty. An exponent of faith, he is the 
incessant victim of suspicion. Always distrusted himself, he is 
expected to make others trustworthy ; and he is charged to inculcate 
charity from the psychology of his unending bitterness. It is his 
paid duty to teach citizenship, but he is not permitted to take part in 
public life, that being the special domain of his reverend master. 
Should he dare to think aloud on the civil affairs of life, particularly 
his own profession, he is sneered at by the priests, and a priest’s sneer 
may be enough to ruin his career. 

For all this, the Irish teacher, fully qualified, begins on 63/. to 
701. @ year, and does not hope to exceed 100). before he dies. With 
the surplus ‘ colleges ’ always pouring out their surplus teachers, the 
salary can be kept down. In our own time, the number of schools 
has been enormously increased, nearly doubled, while the population 
has been halved. It is commonly done by a cross wall inside the 
existing school, so that the total accommodation may be diminished 
rather than increased; but every additional ‘school’ means an 
additional principal teacher, with the 10 per cent. for the priest out 
of his salary. In so far as I have examined the schools, the standard 
of education has fallen remarkably in the past twenty-five years, 
and everybody I consult tells me it is so in his own part of the country. 
Yet for the pupils in attendance the annual cost per head is as high 
as in Scotland, if not higher. Who can believe that the priest has any 
real desire to see the people educated ? In the circumstances, how 
can Ireland help decaying? The President of the Mayo Teachers’ 
Association tells us of men forced to resign and offered pensions of 
4]. 4s. a year after the service of their lives. 

In the intermediate or higher schools the State grants 110,000/. 
a year on competitive examinations; and Bishop O’Dwyer, of 
Limerick, says the education is ‘ not worth a button to them.’ The 
nuns and monks pocket almost the whole of the money, often employ- 
ing a lay teacher to start them, then to be dismissed ; so that a 
career in higher teaching is practically closed to the laity in the 
sacerdotal interest. The State pays for examination prizes to 
encourage the pupils; but as a rule the pupils are cheated out of 
these prizes, which become an asset of the nunnery or the monastery, 
and the parents dare not complain. Far more ruinous is the fact 
that the brighter boys and girls year after year, at the unfortunate 
parents’ expense, and on promises never redeemed, are kept passing 
examinations, earning State grants for the ecclesiastics, winning 
plundered prizes, and then sent away ‘ not worth a button.’ 
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The industrial schools and reformatories are similarly ‘ farmed ’ 
to the ecclesiastics ; and here we reach a mystery that even I cannot 
explain after my years of steady investigation. We know, however, 
that it pays the nuns and monks to employ agents who procure the 
young ‘ criminals ’ for them ; and with 10s. per head for the agent, he 
can easily provide the crime required to earn it, getting the young 
victim ‘committed’ by the ‘Catholic magistrates,’ who have been 
increasing on the bench since the Government began the game of 
bribing ‘religion’ for an appearance of peace. Religion may well 
be the agency of lawlessness. It would be hard to say which has 
done the more, the priest or the Government, to degrade the Catholic 
religion in Ireland ; and the more it is degraded the more easy becomes 
the ‘ national policy of making government impossible.’ Last year 
more than forty of these young victims in charge of the nuns at 
Limerick were poisoned, nine of them fatally, by ‘beef’ from a 
mysterious cow bought for the nuns at ‘ 3d. per lb.’ retail from a local 
butcher. No one has dared to complain, and the nuns are free to go on 
buying the ‘ beef ’ of mysterious cows. About the same time the nuns’ 
boarding school at Kiltimagh, co. Mayo, was scattered by typhoid 
fever, similarly caused. Not one nun suffered, either in Limerick or 
Kiltimagh.’ Did the nuns feed the victims on stuff they would not 
touch themselves, or was it another miracle? The people of Ireland 
may consider the question in silence, but they dare not answer it, and 
they dare not act on the answer. Yet they keep asking the British 
to give them ‘liberty’! Not long ago a number of women in Dublin 
were found to be earning an average of ll. a week each, providing for 
the industrial schools and reformatories such victims as were poisoned 
at Limerick, and the capital of Ireland looks on in dumb terror, the 
Protestants afraid to be called ‘ bigots,’ and the Catholics afraid to 
be called ‘ traitors.’ Could that happen had the moral sense of the 
community not been suspended or corrupted by sacerdotalism? The 
deadly nature of the power that reduces a whole nation to such a 
state of mental and moral helplessness is more perfectly realised when 
we reflect that the Irish are naturally among the bravest races of the 
world; but the priest is hardly more guilty than the succeeding 
Governments, so that the final responsibility is with the British 
elector, who, no matter what party in power, is always in a majority 
in so far as Ireland is concerned. Must the British conscience rest 
always content paying taxes to make conscience in Ireland impossible, 
subsidising the agencies of lawlessness from the Treasury, and blaming 
the Irish character for the result? There is no real ‘ Irish Problem’ 
but clericalism, because it is the one power that keeps the Irish people 
ungovernable, preventing the free exercise of the faculties which would 
enable them to see the value of good government and the ruin of 


2 It has been said lately that a nun was ill at Kiltimagh, but it was not mentioned 
at the time, and there is not even a suggestion that any nun was ill at Limerick. 
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disorder ; and while the presence of that problem remains so profit- 
able to the cleric, with successive Governments accommodating his 
aims at the expense of the taxpayer, the solution is likely to be delayed. 
The Irish are in the essentials the same as other peoples, and when 
I examine the Anglo-Roman régime at work in their destruction, the 
wonder to me is that their character is not even worse and their ruin 
more rapid. A people who can survive so much are worth saving, 
and the way to begin is by making them the free owners of their own 
energies—Peasant Proprietorship in Mental and Moral Faculty, a 
* Bill’ that would be worth a thousand times more than all the Land 
Acts ever inflicted on them. 

Thirty years ago the Government provided ‘school requisites,’ 
but since then the supply has been ‘ thrown open,’ so that it has in 
the main become a clerical monopoly, with the priests in a position to 
say who shall get the orders, their friend Father T. A. Finlay as a 
kind of general ‘ editor’ of school books, and the profits, presumably, 
going into the coffers of his Jesuit Order in Dublin, since Father 
Finlay, as a Jesuit, may not hold personal property. The alternative 
explanation sometimes offered is that the reverend anthologist and 
the printers connected with him carry on their great labour and 
enterprise for nothing; but since the product is marketed at the 
usual profit, and since there is no evidence of having given anything 
away, one is reduced to the more reasonable and less pleasant theory. 
On an expert calculation, I am informed that the Jesuit Order pockets 
7001. a year in royalties alone from one little school reader, and at that 
rate the total addition to the ecclesiastical income from this ‘ requisite ” 
branch of the traffic in Irish education must be a very, very great one. 
Father Finlay keeps a careful watch on the monopoly. For instance, 
some criticism on the school literature was offered in the Irish Times 
recently by one of Ireland’s few literary laymen, and Father Finlay 
replied, saying that the critic belonged to ‘ London pothouses.’ This 
was the first and last attempt in our time of an Irish layman to inter- 
fere with the sacerdotal monopoly. It is not pleasant to be abused 
with the authority of ‘ the Church’ as a ‘ pothouse man,’ and criticism 
inquires no more either as to the fitness of the literary flower-gathering 
or the disposal of the profits. 

Having examined the effect on youth and growth, we could well 
infer the effect on adult life and character; but even inference is 
made unnecessary by the facts. For a people so ‘ brought up,’ how 
can there be any hope of progress until they emigrate for leave to 
live? The Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, 
originated chiefly by Sir Horace Plunkett, offers facilities for agri- 
cultural and domestic education as complete and generous as can be 
found among any peasantry in the world ; but, ‘educated ’ under the 
priests, the peasantry leave the elementary schools generally incapable 
to learn what is taught by the Department, and still more incapable 
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to apply it even when they can learn it. After ten years’ inquiring 
I do not know one Irishman yet who went through the Department’s 
course to farm on his own account; and the instructors and lecturers 
scattered through the country declare that their work is almost 
wholly thrown away. In support of this, we have emigration un- 
checked, and the transition from tillage to grass proceeding as fast 
as ever. The work of technical instruction passes more and more 
into the control of the nuns and monks, with ‘ the County Committee 
of Agriculture, &c.,’ usually including a majority of ecclesiastics. 
‘The member in respect of Agriculture’ on the Congested Districts 
Board is a priest, and one who, to my knowledge, is as ignorant of 
agriculture as the theological politician usually is. Competent 
laymen could be found in every county, but the competent layman is 
precisely the sort of man whom the priest does not want to see about 
him; and the Government does what the priest wants, apparently 
to prevent ‘an increase in crime.’ That ‘increase in crime’ is gold 
to the Ecclesiocracy. Without it, how could the ecclesiastics get 
property reduced to a twentieth of its value by intimidation and then 
passed into their own possession through the sympathetic assistance 
of the Government ? 

The priest comes in the evening with a stick to frighten and 
scatter the young men and women from dancing in their cottages, the 
only source of entertainment during winter. Priests refuse the rites 
of religion for daring to oppose ‘ their candidates ’ in the local elections. 
Priests come in and frighten men out of their own houses as a disgrace 
before the public for having voted according to their conscience. 
Priests threaten wives with ‘ eternal fire’ if they do not make their 
husbands vote under clerical direction. Last year Reverend D. P. 
Kinghan, of the Irish Church, died at Swinford, co. Mayo. The 
Catholics thought so much of him that they went to the funeral, and 
the rites of their own Church have been refused in consequence— 
always with that ‘ glimpse into Hell’ as the final security. Priests 
threaten the people from the altar to force more money from them. 
All that I say I have seen, and I select but a few representative 
examples. I could select worse, if they could be published. 

More than three months ago the doings of the League, especially 
cattle-driving, were denounced by bishops as ‘immoral’; but since 
then I have counted fifty-six priests taking the chair at League 
meetings, not to mention those co-operating in other ways and those 
IT have not counted. So it continues. Yet I know that if the priests 
believed the bishops were in earnest, they would not dare to attend 
these meetings. When the priest wants to crush a victim, the League 
is his most convenient instrument, worked by theft, encouraged by 
slander and intimidation from the altar. I have seen and heard all 
this more often than Icanremember. With crime so profitable to the 
priest, is it not odd to select and subsidise him in the interests of peace ? 
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I see the peasant turning pale as he meets the priest on the road ; 
the same peasant who could face the deadliest fortress without flinch- 
ing. At the fortress he has but to die, and that is so much easier 
than to live in torture. Let him displease the priest, even by doing 
his honest duty, and he is made ‘ an example,’ his home like a death- 
chamber, his wife an object of public scorn, his children like hunted 
animals, pelted by the other children to please the priest, the pro- 
fessional representative of ‘ the Holy Catholic religion.’ Where these 
things do not occur, life and character are little or nothing better, 
because of the knowledge that these things may occur. The ‘ ex- 
amples ’ are memorable, and I know no parish without its own. 

I need hardly say that all these cruelties organised and practised 
in the name of ‘the Church’ are opposed to the doctrines of the 
religion. I question no doctrine of the religion, but I know not one 
that is not made a curse to Ireland by the administrators, who keep 
up the heretical fiction that they themselves are ‘ the Church,’ whereas 
the laity are as much the Church as they, and, in the circumstances of 
Ireland, much more, since no Church could persist by virtue of the 
clerical conduct and character. So ignorant are the laity kept of 
their rights in the Church that even Mr. John Dillon attributes the 
same fiction to the Pope! The priest who uses the confessional to 
turn an innocent child into a moral outcast in its own mind may well 
have been in view with Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick when he 
declared that the education of the priests themselves was ‘ totally 
deficient.’ 

Instead of the usual way with writers about Ireland, trying to 
explain the phenomena of life on merely prima facie hypotheses, 
usually in support of one ‘ policy ’ or another, I have tried to analyse 
the unseen agencies fundamentally at work, with a view to a policy 
never yet tried. Ireland is a country in which the prima facie 
hypothesis explains little or nothing, and that is what makes it so hard 
to ‘understand’ her. In the British sense of the term, there really 
exists no Ireland to be ‘ understood ’ ; but there is one to be discovered, 
and the discovery is worth a great, wise, and courageous effort, prefer- 
ably an effort in which all British parties are first agreed, at least in 
regard to essentials, that they may not reverse and stultify each other 
in succession, further destroying Ireland. Since there is no Ireland 
that the British can ‘ understand,’ why not create one? It could 
be done in ten years, by setting the Irishman in Ireland free to be the 
owner of his own faculties. Statesmen ought to be able to infer the 
rest, and I believe it would be as great benefit to the Catholic religion 
as to Ireland. In the long run, a Church cannot gain by destroying 
her children ; and this is what our ecclesiastics are doing now, with 
the assistance of British statesmanship and the apparent consent of 
the British public, which is by far the greatest existing scandal to the 
British name. 
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If the influences dominating the youth and distorting the growth 
of the Irish people be as I have tried to present them, then the 
current confusion of the country becomes intelligible at once, and that 
without necessitating insult to the national character. Ireland is to 
be pitied, surely carrying more sins of others’ making than any other 
people in civilisation, and always taking her worst enemies for her 
only friends. Even her virtues are turned into the agents of her 
destruction, and her vices are held forth by authority as her salvation. 
Landlord and tenant are kept destroying each other while ‘the 
Church ’ annexes the spoil. See how ‘the Church’ goes up while 
Ireland goes down, with priests multiplying on destitution and 
monasteries fattening on the track of the deluded emigrant. ‘The 
Church ’ evidently means to get back ‘ her lands,’ and it matters not 
to her whether the occupant to be removed is landlord or tenant. 
Both go together, and she gets 100,000/. worth of property for 3,000I., 
the League clearing the way for her by crime, and the ‘ Government ’ 
arranging the rest for her at the expense of the British taxpayer. 
There is now a community of foreign nuns in Lord Dillon’s famous 
mansion, acquired on such terms as I describe ; and in the neighbour- 
hood at the time, I can remember how the agitation was worked up 
by the priests to get possession of Lough Glynn, in the name of Irish 
patriotism, but for the benefit of Belgian nuns. 

Lest any man in Ireland should call on the Government to prevent 
the priests from ruining the people, the priests keep the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party always in training to hunt down such a man. I have 
reason to know how this hunting is done, having been hunted myself 
for nearly ten years. If a critic cannot be answered, he may be 
starved or killed, with the blessing of ‘the Church’ on what the 
bishops call ‘immoral,’ while their priests preside over it. Against 
degradations not more deadly in Russia, we can hold a public 
‘demonstration.’ Can we do nothing for Ireland ? 

The main hope is in the self-discovery of the Irish, which proceeds 
in spite of all. Even inside the Irish party, there is a new body of 
anti-clericals, with the priests’ papers already denouncing Mr. Dillon 
as a disciple of Cromwell, and Cardinal Logue trying to ostracise Mr. 
Devlin’s ‘ Molly Maguires.’ The other groups, growing weaker, outwit 
each other for the ecclesiastical approval, every man with his con- 
science pledged for life in the episcopal pawnshop. If that be the case 
with members of Parliament, what of the poor peasant, whose means 
of self-defence are limited to the parish? I think I have submitted 
evidence in fact for my original assertion of clericalism as a primary 
cause of Irish decay, and if my rather unpleasant narrative does not 
charm his Parochial Majesty, he must remember how he attacked 
myself instead of criticising my work when I confined it, in the first 
instance, to its purely economic significance. 

P. D. Kenny (‘ Pat’). 





MATRIMONY AND THE MAN OF LETTERS 


StRaNGE is the fate of some books and of some bookmen and book- 
women. Slowly, through long laborious hours of daylight, when the 
bees are humming, or in the silent spaces of the night, Genius translates 
its hidden energy into form and matter. The fires burn in the furnace 
of the soul, and with painful hand the master craftsman smites and 
shapes the glowing bar upon the anvil. In the fulness of time the 
work is done and given to the world, that the world may store it in its 
treasure-houses, to be drawn forth continually after the years—perhaps 
after the centuries—fresh, shining, incorruptible: a delight to the eye, 
a refreshment to the spirit. So happily it is with the greatest things of 
all. The cycles drift by, the peoples come and go, but still Achilles 
girds on his armour, aflame for the death of Patroclus, and Penelope 
spins sadly amid the clamorous suitors, while an old man, with cheeks 
furrowed by the sea-wind, waits hungry for revenge at the outer porch. 
And happily too in these supreme cases the workman has been for- 
gotten in the work. Of Homer no one knows anything at all, no more 
than we know of the author of the Book of Job: of Virgil, Shakespeare, 
Dante, the most of us are scarcely less ignorant. We do not complicate 
our delight in these mightier manifestations of the Power we call Art 
by dwelling on that mere instrument the Artist, a man with like 
passions unto ourselves, save that through his brain and hand the 
mystery of creation has found such expression as can reach our 
consciousness. 

But those are the few, the chosen, the demigods. How many 
there are whose fate has been quite otherwise! The Book is for- 
gotten; but over the Man we babble volubly, prying with unceasing 
inquisitiveness into those weaknesses and personal adventures which 
make him one with us, instead of concerning ourselves with that which 
sets him like a star apart. And in this our hurrying age, impatient of 
abstraction and generalisation, fastening feverishly on the concrete, 
the ‘ actual,’ which means the transient, it seems as if all history is 
interesting only so far as it can be turned into gossip. We are vague 
about some of Napoleon’s battles, but we know all about his dealings 
with the Fair Sex; why exactly the victory of the Nile was won, or 
what it effected, the intelligent student cannot say; but he has the 
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details of Nelson’s relationship with Lady Hamilton at his fingers’ 
ends. Publishers say that ‘ serious’ history is a drug in the market, 
though there is always a demand for piquant accounts of Royal 
Mistresses and Splendid Sinners and suitably written chroniques 
d@amour. Can one be surprised or even censorious? The gossip 
touches a permanent element of human nature, while the Great Event 
may be local and transitory. What is it to Jones in Brixton—to 
Mrs. Jones more particularly—if some thousands of human beings did 
hack and hew one another to pieces somewhere amid the swamps and 
mountains some hundreds of years ago because a forgotten king had 
quarrelled with another over a vanished city ? Don John of Austria, 
on his high-prowed argosy, thundering among the Turkish galleys at 
Lepanto, is a sufficiently heroical figure ; but all this business of Cross 
and Crescent, of the most Christian King and the Commander of the 
Faithful, is very dead and shadowy in Brixton, where yet men and 
women live and love and suffer, and husbands are not always kind, and 
wives are sometimes unhappy, sighing for the unattainable—even in 
Brixton. You cannot wonder if the story of Swift and Stella does take 
our Mrs. Jones more than A Tale of a Tub or The Conduct of the Allies ; 
or that for her the white plume of Navarre waves against a background 
of romantic love-affairs rather than one of wars and treaties. 

So it comes about that we ignore the writings and read of the 
writers. How grimly ironic is the fate of some of them! Carlyle, for 
instance, he who toiled remorselessly for the better part of half a 
century to deliver his message to the world, has fallen upon a generation 
which cares nothing for his message and is interested only in himself. 
You hardly ever meet any person who seems to have a working know- 
ledge of the writings of Thomas of Chelsea. The Frederick, the 
Cromwell, the French Revolution—I think even Past and Present and 
Sartor Resartus, lie unopened upon the topmost shelves ; the gorgeous 
rhetoric, the grand and solemn cadences, the satire, the wit, the prose- 
poetry, have never touched the thousands who know and care for 
Carlyle only as the husband of Jane Welsh. There is no commentary, 
scarcely an intelligent criticism, on his works; but a library of essays, 
monographs, stout volumes, has piled itself round his private affairs. 
Not a detail, not a triviality in the commonplace domesticity of this 
childless couple has escaped publication. The petty quarrels of husband 
and wife, their tiffs, and squabbles, and reconciliations, Mr. Carlyle’s 
struggles with dyspepsia, and Mrs. Carlyle’s wrestlings with the house- 
maids, all these and many other minute events in two singularly 
eventiless lives, are pursued with avidity by those who would yawn over 
the throbbing periods of the great prophetic books. It is, I suspect, 
even so with Browning; you might find many who ‘cannot read’ 
the poems, but can and do enjoy the effusive frankness of Mrs. 
Browning’s love-letters. 

‘. It is all very undignified ; yet in a sense inevitable. And this at 
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least must be said, that in the case of the man of letters a curiosity 
about merely personal matters is more justifiable than it is with other 
artists. One cannot separate the literary creator from his work as 
one can separate the painter, the sculptor, the architect, the engineer, 
even the musician. For all these deal with a material that is 
outside themselves; the man’s personality need not greatly affect 
our appreciation of the results of his labour. There the miracle is 
achieved in colour or sound, in stone or marble ; and as the eye travels 
up those climbing spires or rests on faultless line and curve, or drinks 
in the ecstasy of light and shade and motion, it matters little what 
hand it was that held the brush and chisel. But with the writer, the 
poet, the artist-philosopher, it is otherwise. His material is largely 
himself, his own soul, his own nature, his individuality ; with all at 
least but the very greatest who rise to the large impersonality of 
creative nature herself. For some of the others the biographical 
factor is a necessary element of understanding. This is especially the 
case with the prophets, the evangelists, the missionaries, the preachers 
of new gospels. If a man comes to my house to paint a picture or 
mend a bell-wire he may be an atheist or a bigamist for all I care; but 
if I employ him to teach my boys, or to prepare my daughters for 
confirmation, I really do want to know something about his character 
and conduct. It is even so with the great teachers of men. When I am 
invited to read Nietzsche it is not mere impertinence to remind me that 
this fierce apologist for Force, Egoism, ruthless Adventure, was himself 
a fidgety invalid struggling with landladies and patent medicines. 
Shall I study him with due insight if I do not know that he died insane 
at fifty-six ? That is surely no irrelevant detail which I should thrust 
from my thoughts when I ponder the obscure texts of Zarathustra. 
Or when I listen to Nietzsche and to Schopenhauer on women, am I to 
forget that both were hypochondriac celibates, both, perhaps, sexually 
abnormal? Can I.read Rousseau aright if I put out of my mind 
those passages of unspeakable illumination in the Confessions ? 

So perhaps, instead of treating the gossip of literature as mere 
triviality, and leaving it to be dealt with by trivial persons, anxious 
only to hatch out a piquant story, we ought to have it handled seriously 
as a branch of psychological inquiry. The personal history of men of 
genius might be investigated in a scientific fashion, and the results 
tabulated with as much precision as the available knowledge admits. 
Then we should know more than we do of the conditions under which 
Genius develops, and of its physical and psychical environment. At 
present we are content to treat it as something abnormal, or something 
accidental. We say the poet took too much wine or too many mis- 
tresses because he was a genius; or we say he would have been a 
greater genius if he had been more moderate. Either proposition may 
be true, or both may be false. But it is desirable that we should know 
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what element of truth and falsity there is, and deduce that knowledge 
from a tabulation and analysis of the facts. One would like to see the 
gossip of literature withdrawn from the hands of the sedulous book- 
maker and the lively feminine compiler, and dealt with by those who 
would make it more scientific if less entertaining. 

Take that subject of genius in its connubial aspect. It is a 
commonplace that the marriages and love affairs of the great literary 
artists are often unfortunate. The proposition is accepted without 
much consideration of its significance ; for significant it surely must 
be in some way that the writer of genius is most often an individual 
who has missed happiness and success in the most vital relation of 
all. Perhaps the statement will be traversed ; you generalise, it will 
be said, from a few conspicuous examples. But that does not appear 
to be the case. Cast an eye down the literary record of almost any 
nation, and you will find the same tale of futility, suffering, failure in 
this particular. It would seem that the famous author who attains 
marital and parental content is the exception; the majority were 
celibate and childless, if they were not unsatisfied or unsatisfying 
husbands. We find examples enough in our own literature, the 
literature of a. nation which puts a high estimate on its morals and 
its domesticity. Here is a list which I suppose can be regarded as 
fairly representative of the British literary genius during nearly 
three centuries, excluding living writers and those recently deceased. 
I append to each famous name a brief note as to its owner’s 
‘ condition in regard to marriage ’ :— 


SHAKESPEARE . . . . Married at eighteen, with hasty irregu- 
larity, a woman of humble origin, 
eight years older than himself. The 
union seems to have been unsym- 
pathetic, and the terms of the poet’s 
will point to an estrangement between 
husband and wife. 

Miutron . . . . . . Marriedthree times. The poet’s first wife 
left him after a few weeks. He wrote 
tracts on divorce, and paid his addresses 
‘to a very handsome and witty 
gentlewoman ’ until the wife returned. 


Drypen. . . . . . Married—unhappily. 

Bunyan. . . . . . Married twice—satisfactorily. 

Hoppers . . . . . . Unmarried. 

Pepys. . . . . . . Married. Unfaithful to his wife, and 
frequently quarrelled with her. 

SamueL Butter . . . Married late in life. 

Newton. ... . . . Unmarried. 


Lockze .. . . . . Unmarried. 





——— SS 
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Swirt 


DEFOE 


ADDISON . 


STEELE 
CONGREVE 
Otway 


Pore . 
PRIOR 
FIELDING 


RIcHARDSON 
SMOLLETT 
SAMUEL JOHNSON 


JAMES THOMSON 
Gray 

Hums 

STERNE 


Apam SMITH 
BoswELu. 


GOLDSMITH . 
GIBBON 
SHERIDAN 
CowPER . 
Burns 


CRABBE 


. Secretly married to a woman with whom 


he never lived, and whom he hardly 
ever saw except in presence of a third 
person. 


. Married; had several children. Little 


known of the circumstances of ‘his 
domestic life. 


. Married three years before his death, 


The marriage ‘is generally said to 
have been uncomfortable.’ (Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.) 


. Twice married: happily, in spite of 


irregularities of conduct. 


. A bachelor and professional ‘man of 


pleasure.’ 

. Unmarried. Life wrecked by an un- 
happy passion. 

. Unmarried. 

. Unmarried. 


. Married twice. Devotedly attached to 


his first wife ; after her death married 
her maid. 


. Unmarried. 
. Married : satisfactorily. 
. Married a vulgar and affected widow 


twenty years his senior. The marriage 
considered a grotesque affair by John- 
son’s friends and contemporaries. 
Childless. 


. Unmarried. 
. Unmarried. 
. Unmarried. 
. Married. Got on badly with his wife, 


and had various love affairs and 
sentimental philanderings. 


- Unmarried. 
. Married; frequently unfaithful to his 


wife. 


. Unmarried. 

. Unmarried. 

. Married ; not unhappily. 

. Unmarried. 

. Married to a woman who had been his 


mistress. Occasionally unfaithful to 
her afterwards. 


. Married : satisfactorily. 
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BENTHAM 
WorpDswortH 
Scorr 
SouTHEY . 


COLERIDGE 


SHELLEY . 


Keats 


Byron 


CHARLES LAMB . 


Hazuitt . 


Leicu Hunt. 


THomas Moore. 


De QUINCEY. 


Macavubay 


. Unmarried. 

. Married : satisfactorily. 

. Married : not quite sympathetically. 

. Married twice. First wife became insane. 
Married his second wife at age of 66, 
just before complete failure of his own 
mental faculties. 


. Married : unsatisfactorily. Husband and 


wife became almost completely alien- 
ated, and lived apart. 


. Made an imprudent marriage early in 


life. Separated from his wife, who 
committed suicide. 


. Unmarried. Tormented by an unhappy 


love affair. 


. Separated from his wife after a great 


scandgl, and entered into various 


irregular unions. 


. Unmarried. 


. Married twice. First wife divorced him ; 


second refused to live with him. 


. Married: not quite happily. 


. Married: satisfactorily. 


. Married : happily, so far as the husband’s 


habits permitted. Wife died anno 
etat. 39. ‘One can suppose that hers 
had not been the easiest or happiest of 
lives.’—Prof. Mason. 


. Unmarried. 


Epwarp Butwer Lytton Separated from his wife. 


NEWMAN . 
CARLYLE . 


Joun Stuart Mit. 
HERBERT SPENCER . 


Darwin . 
RuskKIN 
LANDOR . 


DICKENS . 
THACKERAY . 
CHARLES READE 
FRouDE . 


MatrHew ARNOLD . 


KiInGsLEYy 


TENNYSON , 


. Unmarried. 
. Married: bickered a good deal with his 


wife. 


. Unmarried. 

. Unmarried. 

. Married : satisfactorily. 

. Marriage annulled. 

. Quarrelled with his wife, and lived many 


years apart from her. 


. Separated from his wife. 
. Wife became insane. 

. Unmarried. 

. Married: satisfactorily. 
. Married: satisfactorily. 
. Married: satisfactorily. 


, Married: satisfactorily. 








| 
| 
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Browninc : . . . . Married: satisfactorily. 

Rossettr. . . . . . Unsatisfactory married life, ended by 
wife, two years after wedding, dying of 
overdose of laudanum. 


Epwarp FirzGeratp ._ . Separated from his wife. 
James Tomson (‘ B. V.’) . Unmarried. 
Wituiam Morris . . . Married: satisfactorily. 
Watrer Pater. . . . Unmarried. 


Taking this list of sixty-eight names, all those of men of high, in 
some cases of the highest, literary talent, we find that there are 
only twenty marriages which can be called satisfactory, even if we 
include some, like those of Fielding and Southey, which can hardly be 
so described, and others like that of Defoe, of which next to nothing 
isknown. Twenty-three of the marriages were unfortunate, and several 
disastrous ; and twenty-five of the persons mentioned were unmarried. 
Thus among these sixty-eight gifted writers less than a third were 
married and lived in ordinary content and comfort with their wives. 

The result would be similar if we included women in our list. We 
might mention the cases of Aphra Behn, Maria Edgeworth, Hannah 
More, Fanny Burney, the Bronté sisters, Mrs. Hemans, Jane Austen, 
George Eliot, Christina Rossetti, to indicate that the woman-writer 
rather frequently avoids matrimony or is unfortunate in her experience 
of it. And if we turned our survey to France, Germany, America, 
the names of Goethe, Balzac, Dumas, Heine, Kleist, De Musset, 
George Sand, Walt Whitman, Poe, and many others leap to the mind, 
and suggest the same reflection. It would seem that a well-regulated 
family life does not in the majority of cases go with literary produc- 
tion of the higher kind either for men or women. In two cases out 
of three the great author is either unmarried or married badly. 
It is notable that only three or four of the more splendid names are 
found in our catalogue of successful marriages. It includes Moore, 
Crabbe, Smollett, Kingsley ; but not Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron or Burns. Wordsworth and Browning are among the 
exceptions—great poets who achieved at least average felicity as 
husbands and fathers. But more commonly, the great writer does 
not marry, or if he marries the union turns out badly. 

It may be said, of course, that in this respect the great writer shares 
the common lot of humanity. Engineers, architects, painters, stock- 
brokers, cheesemongers, are often unmarried, and if married they do 
not always ‘get on’ with their wives. But one would like to know 
whether in these avocations the matrimonial failures are as numerous 
as among the men of letters. That is where the Professor of Psycho- 
logical Gossip might do useful work. He might ascertain whether the 
proportion of the celibates and the ill-married is really as high among 
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cheesemongers and stockbrokers as it has been among the poets and 
playwrights. He might conduct an historical survey through other 
professional biographies, and let us know the result. If we took the 
seventy most famous soldiers, statesmen, or artists between the age 
of Elizabeth and the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign, should we 
find that only about a third were married and lived happily with 
their wives? Is failure in matrimony the penalty of eminence 
generally, or merely of literary eminence ? 

If the common opinion that the author is exceptionally unlucky in 
this respect proves to be well-founded, our scientific gossip-expert 
may be able to give us the reason. A friend of mine who though not 
scientific is rather shrewd maintains that no recondite cause is required 
to explain the marital ill-success of the man of letters. It may be 
summed up in one single ugly word, which is the word Juxtaposition. 
The ‘literary temperament’ is not so much to blame, according to 
this view of the matter, as the literary habit. The man of letters may 
or may not be ‘ domesticated’; but he usually gets an overdose of 
domesticity owing to the nature of his employment, and the conditions 
under which it is carried on. In most other pursuits husband and 
wife are occupied apart during the working day. Most men, from 
stone-masons to cabinet ministers, transact their main activities 
outside their own home, and aside from the presence of their wives and 
shildren. The mechanic picks up his dinner bundle and is on his way 
to the factory at dawn, only to return, tired and hungry, at dusk ; 
the clerk, the Government official, the business man, make for their 
offices ; the barrister goes to his chambers, the teacher to his class- 
rooms, the painter to his studio, the manufacturer to his ‘ works,’ 
the solicitor, the soldier, the politician, the sportsman, all expend the 
daylight hours in some place, be it office, warehouse, law-court, barrack- 
square, committee-room, or polo-ground, to which wives have no 
access. The wife stays at home, looks after her house and her children, 
has her own occupations and interests; and after the long day’s 
separation it is no great strain for the two partners, both a little 
exhausted by their separate toils, to converse in indolent amiability. 
The husband is willing enough to listen in lazy content to his wife’s 
record of her day’s doings, or to tell her something of his own. But the 
literary man, unless he is also a journalist, compelled to write in 
offices or wander forth in search of copy, the literary man, pure and 
simple, he does his work at home. He sits in his study, with his wife, 
so to speak, outside the door. If she is a discreet lady she does not 
lift the latch too often. But it is inevitable that the couple shall see 
a great deal of each other. They take their various meals together, 
they have opportunities for communication on and off through the 
twenty-four hours. There is no occasion for the husband to embrace 
his spouse on the suburban doorstep after breakfast, before he starts 
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to catch the 9.15 train to town. He can caress her all day if he likes, 
Privileges so easily obtained are not always valued. One has heard 
the story of the conscientious person who had a painful revelation to 
make to a married friend. ‘I think it my duty to tell you,’ he said, 
‘that I have seen X. kissing your wife.’ ‘ Fancy that!’ replied the 
injured husband ; ‘ and he is not obliged to do it!’ And I have 
been told of a wise virgin who, before marriage, said to her adorer : 
‘I have only one thing to ask you, and that is, that you will promise 
not to be in to lunch.’ But the literary man is often in to lunch. 
He is ‘ about the house’ most days, and his wife is about him more 
or less; and if they get on each other’s nerves a little, who can be 
surprised ? For the man of action the little drama of domesticity 
may provoke some interest when it is enacted for him retrospectively ; 
but the literary man has too many opportunities of witnessing it in 
rehearsal. Not all wives would resist interrupting the composition 
of an epic by deferring till the late evening the announcement that the 
cook was drunk, or that the kitchen boiler had burst ; not all authors 
would accept the interruption in the right spirit. 

A good deal of superfluous sentiment has been wasted on what is 
called the ‘tragedy’ of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, his wife. 
There was no tragedy ; only the rather dull, rather shabby comedy of 
a real attachment crossed and thwarted by the constant irritating 
pressure of small uncomfortable things. Except for the genius of the 
man, and the distinct talent of the woman, there was nothing at all 
remarkable or romantic in the life-story of this couple. They began 
with a vivid affection on one side, and an ardent admiration on the 
other: probably about as large a supply of the complex emotion 
we call love as goes to the making of most unions. But they even- 
tually got on each other’s nerves, and tried each other’s tempers, 
mainly because they were too much together. The childless, over- 
strung, sensitive woman, with her acidulated tongue and her hunger 
for sympathetic attention, was the worst person in the world to be 
locked up alone with a dyspeptic, self-absorbed man of letters. 
Besides, Carlyle had too much to fill his mind, and Mrs. Carlyle too 
little. Nowadays the one would have broken his studies with golf, 
and the other diversified the laborious trivialities of her house-keeping 
by joining the Suffragettes or the Primrose League ; but these things 
were not done in the mid-Victorian day. Even as it was, in spite of 
Carlyle’s indigestion and his wife’s more serious ailments, they would 
probably have rubbed on together comfortably enough but for the 
fact that too much of their lives were passed in juxtaposition. If 
Carlyle had been compelled to attend at an office from ten to four 
daily, Mrs. Carlyle might have been a happier woman, and the world 
would have lost some interesting volumes. 

But if that is an explanation it certainly does not cover all our 
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cases, nor perhaps the majority of them. We may search through 
the ages, and examine periods when the domestic arrangements were 
widely different from those of nineteenth-century Britain, and still the 
same tale is told of futile marriages and uneasy households. Is there 
some larger, some more comprehensive, cause at work? Are we to 
suppose that the domestic unhappiness of genius is a device of Nature 
to guard against the premature production of a race of super-men ? 
If every great writer were happily married, and produced and reared 
children like unto himself, we might in due course have a caste of 
geniuses, and human faculty in a few favoured lines might go on 
developing till men—some men at least—had attained to almost god- 
like stature. Suppose that a Shakespeare were the father of another 
Shakespeare, and he again gave the world a super-Shakespeare ? Or 
that a greater painter and sculptor sprang from the loins of a Michael 
Angelo? That an Amurath succeeded an Amurath in the dynasty 
of the Newtons, the Leibnitzes, the Descartes, the Bacons—until man 
became indeed as the gods, and might be able to put forth his hand 
and take of the tree of life and eat and live for ever ? But that, perhaps, 
was not Nature’s plan. Here as elsewhere she sacrifices the individual 
remorselessly for the general good. Better a poet unhappy, a woman’s 
life wrecked and wasted, than a break in the slow gradual process of 
movement towards the preconceived goal. ‘So careful of the type 
she seems, so careless of the single life.’ Genius is an excessive, and 
usually an abnormal, development of individual faculty. But the 
work of evolution goes on by raising the average of the species, and 
by the gradual improvement of all those qualities which are useful 
and the elimination of those which are superfluous. It may be that 
humanity has to be protected against the disproportionate growth 
of any special attribute. A race of geniuses might soon become a 
race of moral and intellectual monsters ; and monstrosity, lying apart 
from the line of gradual advance towards the typical Idea, cannot 
be perpetuated. Is there some unknown physiological element of 
this kind operating to render genius so often sterile, so seldom capable 
of sober connubiality, so rarely crowned with the common blessings 
that life brings to meaner mortals ? Is it for some such reason that 
an abnormal faculty so rarely passes down to the second generation ? 
We cannot accept this as an illustration of Weismann’s great axiom, 
for most of the distinctive qualities that go to make up the intellect and 
character of a Napoleon can hardly be regarded as acquired. But a 
Napoleon leaves only a weakling to bear his name ; an Oliver Cromwell 
transmits his to an amiable ineffectual Richard; a Frederick the 
Second, an Alexander the Great, dies childless ; the victor of Agin- 
court is succeeded by the feeble martyr of the Tower. Must we infer 
that the divine fire burns itself out when it has done its work with a 
single human soul and brain, that no brand can be snatched to kindle 
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the flame in another? Or are we to suggest that genius is itself 
thing so anti-social, so apart from the stream of tendency, that it 
cannot help in the great work of preserving the species, that it develops 
the individual, but would only impede the race in its upward struggle ? 
It is not a procession in which the torch passes from one swift runner 
to another ; but a solitary beacon streaming from the hills through 
one clouded night, and then flickering into lifeless ash and cinder. 


Srpney Low. 
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OUR ‘LOST’ NAVAL SUPREMACY 


Arter months of uncertainty the nation has at last a definite pro- 
nouncement on the state of the naval defences, by an authority the 
impartiality and fairness of which was admitted at the outset of the 
enquiry by Lord Charles Beresford on the one hand, and on the 
other by the Board of Admiralty by the retention of office. There 
is no ambiguity in the main conclusions of the Sub-Committee of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence which has investigated the issues 
raised by Lord Charles Beresford in his memorandum of the 2nd of 
April last. For the lack of cordial relations between the Board and 
the Admiral both are held to have been in fault. This incident is 
closed, and no good is to be done by dwelling upon it, since Lord 
Charles is no longer actively employed, and the situation cannot 
therefore recur. 

The question of importance is not the past but the present and 
future. Lord Charles made the very definite and alarming assertion 
in his communication to the Prime Minister that ‘ the fleets in home 
waters ... are not organised in readiness for war now, to-day.’ 
These words were written after the great Home Fleet had been 
organised by the Admiralty, and he added that ‘Under the new 
scheme for the redistribution of the Fleet the true principles of 
organisation for war are infringed in those essentials, to the neglect 
of which it has been my duty to direct the attention of the constituted 
authority from time to time during my tenure of the command of the 
Channel Fleet. . . . I have to inform you that I regard the strategical 
and tactical situation arising from such a system of organisation 
with the very gravest apprehension.’ 

This was the vital point in the Admiral’s criticism, with the 
addendum that the necessary small craft and destroyers did not exist. 
On these points the Committee’s conclusions are unequivocal. They 
find that between the fleet organisation announced by the Admiralty 
in February, and regarded by Lord Charles in April with ‘ the gravest 
apprehension,’ and that outlined by Lord Charles himself in his 
letter (the 2nd of April), there is ‘no difference in principle,’ and 
that it ‘satisfies in substance all Lord Charles Beresford’s require- 
ments,’ while they hold that there is no such deficiency of small craft 
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and destroyers ‘as to constitute a risk to the safety of the country.’ 
On the chief subject of moment—the present organisation of the fleet 
in home waters—the Admiralty and Lord Charles are in agreement ; 
in other words the Admiral’s model scheme of April is practically 
the same as the Admiralty’s definite plan announced in February and 
carried out in March. 

In his reminiscences of service at the Admiralty Sir John Briggs 
records an incident of over fifty years ago, which may perhaps be 
recalled not inappropriately in this connexion. He states that ‘an 
animated discussion was taking place between Admiral Sir Charles 
Adam and Admiral Dundas as Mr. (afterwards Sir Henry) Ward, 
the Political Secretary, was passing through the Board-room on his 
way to his private room. In an undertone, smiling, he said to me, 
“ How those admirals quarrel! ’’ “Oh, dear no, sir,” I replied, “ it is 
only their peculiar mode of conducting a naval discussion.”” Mr. Ward 
had scarcely left the room when Sir Charles Adam, in a loud voice, 
exclaimed, “I say it isso,” Admiral Dundas replying, “ That is exactly 
what I have been maintaining.” “The d—— it is! ’’ said Sir Charles ; 
and then, addressing himself to me, said, “ Did you think, Briggs, 
that we naval chaps have been agreeing all this time ? How do you 
account for our not having understood each other?” “ Well, sir,” I 
replied, “‘ if I may venture to say what I think, it is easily explained ; 
both talked and neither listened.” Sir Charles then good-naturedly 
said ‘ Confound the fellow! I dare say what he says is not far from 
the truth.”’ It is unnecessary to labour the application of this 
anecdote. 

The present organisation of the Fleet in home waters has been 
a slow evolution dating back to the Ist of January 1905, when ships 
in reserve, hitherto unmanned, were provided with nucleus crews— 
that is, crews containing all the essential officers and skilled men for 
fighting them. Two years later these ships were given larger nucleus 
crews and organised into the Home Fleet, with one fully manned 
division at the Nere—that is, these ships at the Nore had nucleus 
crews plus their balance crews always on board. Into this division 
all the new ships as completed for sea were passed. Then in March 
the final step in the organisation of the Home Fleet was taken. Since 
this date, to quote the Committee’s report, the whole of the naval 
forces in home waters, with the exception of the Atlantic Fleet, have 
been united in the Home Fleet, under the command of a single flag 
officer. The former Nore Division is now the Ist Division, the old 
Channel Fleet the 2nd Division, both these being fully manned ; the 
nucleus-crew ships form the 3rd Division, and the special reserve 
ships the 4th Division of the Home Fleet. The only portion of the 
force in home waters which remains outside the Home Fleet organisa- 
tion is the Atlantic Fleet, which, though closely associated with the 
Home Fleet, is still retained as an independent command, capable of 
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being detached, if necessary, to show the flag elsewhere without 
breaking up the organisation of the Fleet in home waters. 

Thus we reached in March last—a month before Lord Charles 
Beresford sent his memorandum to the Prime Minister—an organised 
war force in home waters, complete in all its units, and thus graded : 

In full commission : 25 battleships (including the three battleship- 
cruisers of the Invincible type), 11 armoured cruisers, 12 other cruisers 
and scouts, 48 destroyers, 52 submarines, and 8 auxiliary ships ; 
repair ships, depot ships for destroyers, and ‘ mother ships’ for sub- 
marines. 

Manned with nucleus crews in proportion to the war-worthiness 
and usefulness of each vessel (ranging from 75 per cent. of the full 
crews downwards): 21 older battleships, 13 armoured cruisers, 33 
other cruisers and scouts, 16 torpedo gunboats, 75 torpedo-boat 
destroyers, 36 coastal destroyers, and 12 auxiliary ships. 

These 362 ships constitute the seagoing fleet in home waters in 
case of war, while other ships are entrusted with the local defence 
of important ports and harbours. This organisation is the fruit of a 
consistent and continuous policy of reform. To the excellence of this 
organisation Lord Charles Beresford has borne testimony since the 
publication of the Committee’s report, and thus out of the late dis- 
cussions has evolved a general agreement as to the results of Ad- 
miralty policy. In these circumstances the nation may well forget 
Lord Charles’s condemnation of April last, probably due to incom- 
plete knowledge. 

This unanimity will be heartily welcomed by that section of the 
public which has for so long been tortured by doubts as to whether 
the best use was being made of our naval resources. 

There is no reason for blinking the fact that it is upon the 
German Fleet that the eyes of the British people have been and are 
now fixed, and it happens that this confirmation of the wisdom of 
the Admiralty’s dispositions comes at a moment when the German 
Navy has completed the first stage in its expansion as an ocean-going 
force, and will repay examination. It is now about to enter on what 
may be described as the ‘ Dreadnought stage,’ when, owing to various 
circumstances, it will be no longer concentrated and based on Kiel, 
but will be divided between that Baltic port and Wilhelmshaven on 
the North Sea. The German Fleet is now at its zenith as a concen- 
trated war force, all the battle units in commission acting always in 
association under one Admiral. 

During the coming winter—probably about the end of the year— 
the first two German Dreadnoughts will pass into the High Sea Fleet, 
and under a new commander-in-chief—for Prince Henry of Prussia 
is relinquishing his command—this naval force will, for a time, be 
divided. The Kiel Canal cannot give passage to the new ships, and 
as it is desired to have them in the North Sea, there they must be 
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stationed. The accommodation at Wilhelmshaven is at present in- 
sufficient for the whole fleet, and consequently it will be divided 
between the two ports under peculiar circumstances; the pre- 
Dreadnought ships will be able to pass through the canal to reinforce 
the Dreadnoughts, but the Dreadnoughts will be too large to proceed 
through the canal if they are needed in the Baltic, and will have 
to steam by the longer route. No details are yet known of the new 
fleet organisation beyond the fact that this division of force has been 
decided upon. This disposition is inevitable. It marks the beginning 
of the work of transferring Germany’s naval power from the Baltic 
to the North Sea. It has become the custom to speak of the 
German Fleet as though it were already based on the North Sea, but 
this statement has never rested on any foundation in fact, because 
Kiel has remained the main naval station. Now the first stage of the 
naval expansion at Wilhelmshaven is approaching completion, and 
hence the removal of a portion of the High Sea Fleet, which 
coincides with the passing under the ensign of the first of the 
Dreadnoughis. One more point is also of importance. Numerically 
the High Sea Fleet will not be increased by more than one unit as 
the German Dreadnoughts are completed. Seventeen battleships is 
the number assigned by law to the High Sea Fleet, and when a new 
ship is completed an older one will be withdrawn and placed in reserve. 
Some time must elapse before the German Fleet is again concen- 
trated as to-day, and it is of interest at this moment to leave the 
more or less problematical controversy as to Germany’s strength 
in 1912 or 1913 in Dreadnoughts and pre-Dreadnoughts, and review 
what has actually been accomplished during the past twenty years 
of continual effort towards naval expansion. 

How far has Germany advanced towards her goal, which is to 
possess ‘a fleet of such strength that even for the mightiest naval 
Power a war with her would involve such risks as to jeopardise 
its own supremacy’? The consideration of this matter is appro- 
priate because loose statements as to relative naval power have 
reduced the public to a confused idea that already the trident has 
passed from our hands, or at least that our supremacy has been 
so seriously encroached upon that we can hardly hope again to 
hold our traditional position on the seas. References have indeed 
frequently been made to ‘our lost naval supremacy’; ten, even 
five years ago, it has been stated, the British Navy had a great and 
undisputed advantage as against any two Powers. To-day, so it is 
alleged, that advantage has been entirely lost ; as against the two 
strongest Powers it can never be regained unless there is a complete 
change in Admiralty policy and in national finance. Lord Charles 
Beresford has spoken very much in ‘this strain, giving his authority 
to counsels of despair. As recently as the 7th of August the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, speaking at Bowood, stated that ‘we found ourselves 
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now no longer enjoying the superiority of strength over a combina- 
tion of two Powers to which we formerly looked, but barely able to 
hold our own against a single foreign Power in the competition for 
naval supremacy.’ 

This is a gloomy picture of the depths of self-depreciation to 
which the British people have fallen, particularly noteworthy in 
view of the fact that this year we are preparing to build twice as 
many ships of war of various classes as Germany alone, at present 
the most active of all the nations in shipbuilding. Is there anything 
to justify such statements as to the present degeneracy of our naval 
power? We know all that is to be known at present of the possi- 
bilities of the future, but what has Germany—the Power referred 
to by Lord Lansdowne—succeeded not in planning but in doing 
that the late Foreign Secretary should regard our aforetime naval 
supremacy as a thing of the past ? 

Twenty years ago the German people were spending two-and-a- 
half millions sterling only upon their fleet; to-day the expenditure 
has risen to nineteen-and-a-half millions. In the history of naval 
power no parallel can be found to this rapid growth in expenditure 
upon naval armaments. When we come to analyse the results which 
have been achieved at such colossal sacrifice by the German people, 
it becomes at once evident that naval power cannot be accurately 
judged by the outlay which is made upon it. Germany, for instance, 
buys her naval power in a relatively expensive market, paying about 
25 per cent. more for her armour, and a higher price for all the 
material required for the creation of a fleet. 

Every nation pays in varying ratio for its fleet, because the con- 
ditions vary. In the United States naval power is most costly because 
not only is the production of war material carried on in a protected 
market, where high rates of wages rule and raw material is dear, 
but the Americans have also to rely upon a voluntary system of 
enlistment, which results in a high scale of pay for officers and men. 
In Germany, where the tariff has not handicapped naval shipbuilding 
and equipment so seriously, and wages are lower, the conscript system 
provides the Fleet with relatively cheaply paid crews. Despite this 
advantage, however, Germany pays considerably more than we do 
for her naval power. In comparing naval strength, expenditure on 
naval armaments is never a true guide. In Japan, for instance, work- 
men in the arsenals are paid in pence where ours are paid in shillings. 
Other differences exist to vitiate any rough-and-ready attempt to 
evaluate naval expansion by the expansion in expenditure. The fact 
that Germany to-day is spending seventeen millions sterling annually 
more on her Fleet does not prove that she is obtaining the amount 
of additional naval force which a similar expenditure in this country 
would have secured. The contrary is indeed true; she has obtained 
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and is now obtaining considerably less in return than is generally 
understood. 

It is the fashion in England to refer to German naval expansion 
as though it had been well planned from the outset and had been 
pursued persistently, methodically, and economically. Is this con- 
clusion borne out by an examination of the German Fleet as it exists 
to-day when it has reached its first stage of development, and is 
about to be reorganised in view of the early entry into the navy of 
the first two ships of the Dreadnought era ? 

Every one is familiar with the manner in which a driver with a 
heavy load behind his horses will manceuvre his way up a hill. He 
will take a zigzag course, crossing and recrossing the highway so as to 
diminish the upward gradient. He will reach the top of the hill, but the 
horses will probably have covered about twice the distance that they 
would have covered if they had had the strength to advance direct up 
the face of the hill. This has been the policy adopted in Germany. 
When the naval expansion movement began it had little popular sup- - 
port, and it was thought England had reached the limit of her naval 
expenditure. The plans were framed on modest lines. England took 
reciprocal action, and then, at the first breath of popular support in 
the German States, German naval policy was arrested for a moment and 
a fresh start was made. Then with the further growth of foreign fleets 
and a further awakening of popular opinion in favour of a great navy, 
another pause and another start, and so on. It has proved an ex- 
pensive course of action, because time and again the naval standard 
has had to be recast and work has had to be done over again. It is 
for this reason that Germany is now building Dreadnoughts, because 
it is realised that she has hitherto made little progress vis-d-vis to 
Great Britain ; it is for this reason the Kiel Canal is now being redug 
at a cost of 11,000,000/., it is not big enough for the new ships; it 
is for this reason that Krupps’ establishment has been extended 
because it has not hitherto been able to supply many big guns and 
none bigger than the 11-inch weapons (hitherto each battleship has 
required four big guns with gun mountings, whereas now each vessel 
needs a dozen) ; it is for this reason that immense sums are being 
expended on dock extension, the existing docks are too small for 
the new ships; it is for this reason that costly dredging operations 
are being carried out, because at present the harbours are not suffi- 
ciently deep. The zigzag policy has proved delusive. German in- 
tention has been continuous, but the policy adopted has been neither 
methodical nor economical, and she has not obtained what ten years 
ago she hoped that she might obtain. 

A glance backward for twenty years will illustrate this point. 
At the commencement of the period of German expansion the German 
Empire was a military Power. In 1848 the Danish Fleet with a few 
small vessels succeeded in blockading the German ports, so insignificant 
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was Germany’s influence on the seas. In the subsequent forty years 
comparatively little progress was made in the upbuilding of a German 
Fleet, and not until 1898 was a definite effort made by way of legisla- 
tion to increase German prestige on the sea. At that time she possessed 
four completed battleships of the first class; these vessels displaced 
just under 10,000 tonseach. There were in addition four second-class 
ships of slightly over 7000 tons displacement, and twenty-five small 
battleships or coast-defence vessels; eleven of them of 1000, eight 
roughly of 3500 tons, and the remainder old battleships of com- 
paratively insignificant fighting power. There were in addition three 
battleships building, as well as seven cruisers. The German Naval 
Bill of 1898 fixed the establishment of the Fleet at seventeen battle- 
ships, eight coast-defence ships, nine large cruisers, and twenty-six 
small cruisers, which it was intended to distribute in two squadrons. 
The adoption of this new establishment necessitated the construction 
of seven more battleships, two large cruisers, and seven small cruisers, 
and it was proposed to build these ships by April 1905 at a total cost 
of 23,633,000/., including the outlay upon ships already in hand. 
Eventually it was decided to make an effort to complete the vessels in 
six years instead of seven, and on this understanding the Government 
proposal was passed. This was the first step in German naval expan- 
sion, and as the late M. Weyl, a well-known authority on naval policy 
at that time, explained, ‘Germany will still, after the programme 
is carried out, remain a second-rate, or rather a third-rate, maritime 
Power.’ M. Weyl added, and his words may be recalled with profit 
at this moment, ‘ that the adoption of a fixed standard of strength 
appears a strange idea when the difficulty of foretelling the future 
progress of science and the changes it brings about in naval material is 
borne in mind.’ 

It is unnecessary to recall in detail the subsequent course of naval 
legislation in Germany, because this has been very effectively done in 
a remarkable article which lately appeared in the Berliner Tageblati 
entitled ‘ The Faults of our Naval Policy.’ It was there pointed out 
that, as foreseen by M. Weyl, ‘ naval programmes for a fixed term of 
years are an absurdity, because they are never adhered to either from 
the technical or from the financial point of view.’ This is demon- 
strated very conclusively by the course of German naval policy. As 
the Berliner Tageblatt points out, the German Navy Law of 1898 laid 
down a programme for six years, but within two years a new law had 
to be passed fixing the building programme up to 1916, and providing 
for a fleet of thirty-eight battleships—in short, doubling the establish- 
ment. The financial basis of this law was that each battleship would 
cost about 1,250,000/., the total expenditure on building battleships, 
cruisers, &c., being roughly 80,000,000/. By the time the new supple- 
mentary law of 1906 became necessary, conditions had changed so much 
that the battleships cost over 1,800,000/., and the cruisers also pro- 
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portionately higher than was at first intended. Finally came the 
third supplementary law of last year, setting the life of battleships at 
twenty years instead of twenty-five years. The net result of ‘ naval 
expansion by methodical progressive stages fixed by naval law’ is 
that Germany has not carried to completion a single one of her Navy 
Acts, and has been led to spend vast sums of money unproductively. 

It is an absurdity in face of the actual story of German naval 
expansion to hold up Germany as a model to be followed. The history 
of the naval movement in Germany is rather a warning which has a 
parallel in our one and only Naval Defence Act. As a result of a 
popular agitation in 1888, the British people suddenly realised that the 
British Navy was little, if any, superior to that of France alone. The 
Government of the day at last capitulated, and the Naval Defence Bill 
was introduced, making provision for the construction of seventy 
ships of war of various classes at a cost of twenty-one-and-a-half 
millions. The programme was regarded at the time as a statesmanlike 
and methodical effort to regain our naval supremacy. The seventy 
ships included eight first-class battleships, each of 14,000 tons dis- 
placement and seventeen knots speed ; two second-class battleships, 
each of 9000 tons displacement ; nine first-class cruisers of 7300 tons 
displacement ; twenty-nine second-class cruisers of 3400 tons dis- 
placement; four third-class cruisers of 2600 tons, and eighteen 
torpedo gunboats of 735 tons each. Of this number thirty-two 
were to be laid down, built, armed, and equipped by contract at 
once—four battleships, five first-class cruisers, seventeen second-class 
cruisers, and six torpedo gunboats. Twenty vessels were to be begun 
immediately in the public dockyards—four first-class and one second- 
class battleships, three first-class and six second-class cruisers, and six 
torpedo gunboats. The remaining eighteen vessels were to be laid 
down as the slips in the dockyards became vacant. 

The Government thus tied the hands of the British administration 
for four years, with the result that it was impossible in succeeding 
years to take adequate action to maintain the Fleet in face of increasing 
foreign competition. The relative strength of the Navy was little 
affected as a result of this Act, because rival Powers made an un- 
precedented effort to checkmate this widely advertised effort on the 
part of Great Britain to regain her lost supremacy. ‘ By the time 
the Naval Defence Act had run its course a Liberal Government was 
in power with Mr. Gladstone as Prime Minister, a Government strongly 
opposed to heavy expenditure upon naval armaments. What hap- 
pened? In 1893 a ‘naval crisis’ occurred. It was recognised that we 
had been slipping behind instead of advancing, owing to the progress of 
foreign Fleets, particularly those of France and Russia. At that time 
we kept all our largest ships concentrated in the Mediterranean, and 
Lord Brassey, in the spring of 1894, came to the following conclusion : 

‘ A Russian squadron has recently visited Toulon, and has there been 
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received by the French people with an effusion of welcome which could 
ha:dly have been exceeded if Russia had rendered the most conspicuous 
services to the French people. The visit of the Russian fleet has 
drawn attention more particularly to the relative strength in the 
Mediterranean. It has been discovered that our squadron, as at 
present constituted, is inferior to the French squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, and still more to the French supplemented by the Russian 
squadron.’ 

Lord Brassey then dealt with the British Fleet in home waters, 
including British ships only partially manned, and he gave this state- 
ment of the ‘aggregate strength of ships in commission or partial 


commission in European waters’ : 
England France 


Battleships .  . ; : ’ a 15 
Coast-defence Ships . é ; 4 1 3 
Armoured Cruisers. ; : ; 6 2 
First and Second-class Cruisers . é a 6 
Look-out Ships and Torpedo Cruisers . 5 8 
Torpedo-gunboats . . ° ° . 5 8 


He also stated that surveying the whole problem we had forty-six 
battleships built and building and twelve coast-defence ships to fifty- 
one and thirty-one respectively possessed by France and Russia, while 
these Powers possessed thirty-four armoured cruisers to our eighteen. 
This was the relative position to which we had been reduced owing to 
the rigid policy of the Naval Defence Act. The Admiralty demanded 
a number of new ships. Mr. Gladstone resigned rather than be a 
party to the proposals, and in 1894 Parliament sanctioned the largest 
single-year programme then on record, comprising seven battleships 
of the first class, six cruisers of the second class and two sloops. In the 
following year the programme comprised four first-class cruisers, four 
second-class cruisers, two third-class cruisers and twenty torpedo-boat 
destroyers. Thus by large annual programmes we regained the leeway 
which we had lost owing to the adoption of a fixed four-year programme. 
The Naval Defence Act threw on later years an unprecedented burden 
because it tied the hands of the Government of the day until at last we 
were faced by a ‘ naval crisis.’ The experience of Germany has been 
very similar. In successive Navy Acts she has fixed a standard of 
strength for her Fleet, advertised it far and wide, and other Powers 
—and more particularly Great Britain—have taken reciprocal action. 
She has been compelled to abandon Navy Act after Navy Act, and the 
result may be seen in the colossal estimates of to-day, which are in large 
measure the fruit of the zigzag policy. 

It is questionable whether Germany’s naval position vis-a-vis to 
Great Britain has improved as a result of the past twenty years of 
effort. Naval power can never be assessed accurately by the mere 
counting of noses, balancing this ship against that ship. The value of 
a fleet depends largely upon opportunity for its employment, in short 
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on the international situation. Twenty years ago Germany had not 
entered upon her world policy. She was in the happy position of 
having many friends, among whom Great Britain was perhaps the 
most conspicuous because the friendship was becoming closer. No one 
who was in Berlin in 1888 will forget the extreme cordiality of the 
welcome which was accorded to Queen Victoria on the occasion of her 
visit to the late Emperor Frederick, nor will anyone who recalls the 
subsequent visits of the Emperor William the Second to this country 
doubt that at that time there existed a close community of interest be- 
tween the British and German peoples. The British nation recognised 
in Germany the greatest military Power of the world, and the German 
people recognised, without bitterness, that Great Britain was supreme 
afloat. Parallel lines do not meet and there was no reason why the 
friendship between the two countries should not have continued, 
because at that time the British people viewed with considerable 
interest and sympathy Germany’s need for territorial expansion in 
order to find an outlet for her vast and increasing population. It may be 
that if those relations between the two countries had continued, some 
means might have been found for assisting German policy in a spirit of 
friendship. At this date the two countries were keen commercial 
rivals, but their relations were marked by a sense of kinship and on 
both sides of the North Sea there was a desire to settle amicably, 
by a policy of give and take, all outstanding points of difficulty. 
Nothing indicated this temper more conclusively than Lord Salisbury’s 
cession of Heligoland. This incident was merely one of many which 
occurred at this period. The entente appeared to be based on per- 
manent foundations, and it was realised that the two nations were 
complementary one to the other—Germany being a great land Power 
and Great Britain the greatest of all sea Powers. At last under the 
inspiration of the Emperor there was a change in German policy, and 
the whole scene was changed ; gradually Germany, by pin pricks here, 
by waving her world-flag there, by unrestful diplomacy and a domi- 
neering attitude towards neighbours, associated with a violent agitation 
for a great fleet—engineered from above—alienated her friends. 

After twenty years of expansion, what is the standing of the 
German Navy to-day ? It is true Germany has overtaken and passed 
Italy, Russia, and France in the race for sea power, but the British 
people certainly have no reason for lamentations. Germany has 
lost more than she has gained in this struggle for naval power. While 
she has been building ships and setting on edge the teeth of Europe 
in her effort to prevail upon the German peoples to provide adequate 
funds for a new Navy—for they were unwilling converts—the British 
Government, irrespective of parties, has been quietly developing a new 
policy, and at the same time has kept its sword keen. In these days 
memory is short: it is apt to be forgotten that when the German 
naval movement was in its infancy England was not only without a 
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close friend, but was surrounded by powerful and bitter enemies. 
At her very gate she had France and Russia, the two next strongest 
naval Powers in the world in definite alliance and in alliance against 
her. British relations with the United States were strained ; indeed at 
the time of the Venezuela incident there was talk of war between 
these two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. The Powers in the 
Mediterranean kept their love for Great Britain well under control 
and in a spirit of desperation Mr., afterwards Lord, Goschen boasted 
of our ‘ splendid isolation.’ 

Twelve years ago—that is when the first German Navy Act was 
passed and Anglo-German relations had become somewhat strained— 
built or building Germany possessed thirty-six armoured ships of 
various descriptions. At that date the largest British battleships 
displaced 14,900 tons, while Germany had under construction ships of 
nearly 11,000 tons. The German fleet was deficient in ships of the 
largest sizes, but it possessed a large number of vessels admirably 
suited for purposes of coast defence. There was no telling when 
events might not arise which would enable the German Fleet to be used 
with effect. From month to month there were rumours of possibility 
of war between England and France, and later on between England 
and France and Russia. The world faced the possibility of the three 
greatest Fleets being engaged in offensive operations, and at that time 
the German press regarded the outlook with hardly concealed jubilation 
—the initial naval propaganda had already cooled the friendship 
between the two countries. It was argued that if England engaged in 
hostilities against France and Russia, she might win but she would be 
crippled, and then opportunity would arise for using the German Fleet. 
Germany would play the part of ‘ honest broker,’ even if she did not 
find opportunity for taking a more active rdle. The exact excuse for 
German intervention would depend upon circumstances, but whatever 
the circumstances Germany would intervene after England had been 
crippled. The German authorities openly argued thus: under the 
existing circumstances it is not necessary for the German Navy to 
rival the great fleets of the world then under the flags of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia. It was held that it was not essential that ‘ the 
German Fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest sea Power, 
because generally a great sea Power will not be in a position to con- 
centrate all its forces against us.’ The idea underlying German 
naval policy was that the German Fleet should be maintained 
at moderate strength and should lie in the background until the 
moment arrived when the British Navy, as a result of war with France 
and Russia, had been seriously depleted, and then Germany would be 
able to step into the ring, and, either by offensive operations or by the 
silent pressure of a fleet-in-being, force from the British people humilia- 
ting concessions. This was the basis of German naval policy twelve 
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years ago. At that time Germany was a very real and serious menaee 
to the British Empire, because England stood apart and alone in 
‘ splendid isolation’ faced by the great armadas of Russia and France, 
then at their highest in popular esteem. 

Twelve years have past ; the Russian Fleet has practically disap- 
peared in the whirlpool of the warin the Far East. France has lost her 
former position on the seas. France, Russia, and England have formed 
a triple entente. The community of sentiment between these three 
peoples is steadily increasing ; it is based on enduring elements ; the 
triple entente is not a political manceuvre ; it is the consummation of 
a definite policy of friendship and is based upon the predominant needs 
of the three Powers—financial, commercial, and industrial. Along the 
shores of the Mediterranean the British Fleet passes exchanging cordial 
greetings with this Power and that. The relations between Great 
Britain and Italy have steadily improved in the past ten years. The 
misunderstanding between England and Austria-Hungary—at present 
of minor naval importance—is a new factor and it is impossible to judge 
how far it will prove a permanent factor in affecting the balance of 
power. But whatever course Austrian irritation may run, the British 
people have this abiding consolation, that, whereas ten years ago they 
occupied a position of isolation which was more or less splendid, now 
they have two close friends among the great Powers of Europe and are 
regarded with something akin to affection by many of the lesser 
Powers who look to the British Government as their main protection 
against the loss of their independence. Looking beyond the confines 
of Europe, the situation has also improved. There is no longer a dark 
cloud in the Far East threatening the peace of the world. Japan has 
ceased to be a counter under the influence of any ambitious Power. 
Japan, the only Power with a battle fleet east of Suez, is our ally 
and will remain so until 1915, and before that date arrives no one 
doubts but the alliance will be renewed. Our relations with the 
United States were never more cordial. 

This is a remarkable change in British relations. or the first 
time in her history England is on terms of closest friendship with all 
the great traditional naval Powers. In the exchange of pleasant 
courtesies, all the embittered memories of the past are forgotten. 
Great Britain, instead of being faced by the two strongest fleets of 
Europe and of the world, with the navies of Germany, Japan and the 
United States as possible opponents, has now been forced by circum- 
stances—and above all by the peace propaganda of the King—to 
measure her strength not in comparison with two or three Powers as 
was the case ten years ago, but in contrast with one Power only, and 
that Power Germany. It is true that in the past ten years, owing to 
the war in the Far East which engulfed the Russian Fleet, and owing 
to the mismanagement of naval affairs in France, Germany now 
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possesses the second greatest navy in the world, but in matériel at 
least Germany is to-day little stronger than Russia was ten years ago ; 
her allies, Austria and Italy, whatever their future, are at present of 
small consequence as naval Powers, and there is no rival fleet of 
importance in the background waiting to play the part of honest broker 
if England is drawn into war. Germany stands alone, isolated by her 
own acts and ambitions. Ten years ago British naval power was 
estimated and balanced in relation to the next two greatest fleets of 
the world : to-day it is measurec| in relation to one fleet only. Thisisa 
remarkable, a most significant change in the situation. It may not 
be a permanent factor, it cannot be used to limit our naval prepara- 
tions, but it does bear on the consideration of German naval power 
as it exists to-day. 

In view of these circumstances it is interesting to examine the 
German navy with careful scrutiny. According to the Rangliste der 
Kaiserlich Deutschen Marine for the present year, the German active 
Fleet is organised in one great command under the orders of Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who flies his flag in the battleship Deutschland. 
This High Sea Fleet is divided into two squadrons composed as follows : 


First SquaDRON 
Battleships 


Displacement, 13,000 tons; Guns, 4 11-in. 
(40 calibres), 14 G6°7-in., 22 3:4-in.; 
extreme speed, 183 knots. 

Displacement, 11,000 tons; Guns, 4 9°4-in. 
(40 calibres), 18 5°9-in., 12 38:4-in. ; 
extreme speed, 18 knots. 


Hamnover 
Schlesien 


Kaiser Karl der Grosse . 


Zahringen 


( 
| 
| 
Kaiser Barbarossa. : | 


Displacement, 11,648 tons; Guns, 4 9°4-in. 
(40 calibres), 18 5°9-in. (40 calibres), 12 
3°4-in.; extreme speed, 18 knots. 


Wettin : . . 
Mecklenburg . : P f 
Wittelsbach : ‘ 


Szconp SQUADRON 


Battleships 
Preussen . : a 
Hessen . ‘ , ‘ | Displacement, 13,000 tons; Guns, 4 11-in. 
Elsass . , ‘ . } (40 calibres), 14 6°7-in. (40 calibres), 12 
Lothringen . : . | 3°4-in.; extreme speed, 18} knots. 
Braunschweig 
Schleswig Holstein Displacement, 13,000 tons; Guns, 4 11-in. 
Pommern - + ++} (40 calibres), 14 6°7-in., 22 8-4-in.; speed, 
Deutschland . ) 18} knots. 


Associated with these two squadrons are the two small cruisers 
Blitz and Pfeil of 1300 tons, mounting a few quick-firers. These two 
small ships act as dispatch vessels. There are also eleven torpedo 
boat destroyers. 
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Cruiser SQuADRON 


— ; ; Displacement, 9850 tons; Guns, 4 8:2-in., 
Yorek . . 10 5°9-in., 16 8°4-in.; extreme speed, 
21 knots. 
Displacement, 11,420 tons ; Guns, 8 8°2 in., 
Gneisenau 6 5°9-in., 20 3°4-in.; extreme speed, 224 
knots. 
Danzig . ‘ . ; 
Kénigsberg . . . | Small protected cruisers of 3200 to 3600 
Dresden . ; 7 : tons, mounting 10 4:1-in. quick-firers, 
Berlin . x ; : and a number of smaller guns; extreme 
Stettin . : : : speeds varying from 22 to 243 knots. 
Liibeck . 


Ignoring for the moment the cruisers, what is the fighting signifi- 
cance of the battle force comprised in these two main squadrons ? 
The ships are well armoured ; they are of fair speed and in point of 
age the oldest is the Kaiser Karl der Grosse, which was laid down at 
Hamburg in 1899. These sixteen men-of-war fall into four classes as 
follows :— 
Five of the Deutschland type, with 20 11-in. guns, 70 6°7-in. 

guns, and 110 3°4-in. guns. 
Five of the Braunschweig type, with 20 11-in. guns, 70 6°7-in. 

guns, and 60 3:4-in. guns. 
Four of the Wittelsbach type, with 16 9°4-in. guns, 72 5°9-in. 

guns, and 48 3°4-in. guns. 
Two of the Kaiser class, with 8 9°4-in. guns, 36 5-9-in. guns, 

and 24 3°4-in. guns. 


The three armoured cruisers mount 16 8-2-in. guns, 26 5-9-in. guns 
and 52 3:4-in. guns. This is the gun enumeration of the armoured 
ships of the German High Sea Fleet, and there are sixty 4°l-in. guns 
and ten 3°4-in. guns carried by the small cruisers. 

In comparison with this German force we have lately had assembled 
in the Thames and in the Solent the corresponding British High Sea 
Fleet—otherwise the First and Second Divisions of the Home Fleet. 
It is impossible in a limited space to make a detailed comparison of 
the two commands, British and German, but admitting that men-of- 
war are gun platforms and that gun power is the main factor, they 
contrast thus :— 


Namber 
Type of Gun British German 
12-in. ‘ f ! é 136 None 
11-in. ; > 4 ‘ - None 40 
9°2-in. or 9°4-in. . = 100 24 
8°2-in. or 7°5-in. . . ; 42 16 
6-in., 6°7-in. or 5°9-in. . 826 274 


In face of this contrast there can be no doubt as to the unchallenge- 
able position of the ‘ ever ready ’ section of the’ British Home Fleet, 
and, moreover, this ‘ deadly parallel’ entirely ignores the Third and 
Fourth Divisions of the Home Fleet, maintained on a peace footing 
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with nucleus crews. In the German Fleet there is no peace organisa- 
tion to compare with this. 

But the relative positions of the two navies may be indicated 
in another way. Battleships are the ultima ratio in naval warfare. 
How do the two fleets stand at present in battleships, whether in 
commission or out of commission? The most conclusive evidence 
on this point is available. Below, the two fleets are contrasted, 
showing the number and the penetrative power of all their main guns, 
according to an admitted formula :— 

Theoretical penetration im inches of the best Krupp armour at 
5000 yards, using capped projectiles. 

GREAT BRITAIN GERMANY 
Guns Penetration Guns Penetration 
72 174 inches None 
84 15 to 16 inches None 
68 11} inches 40 = 12 inches 
20 10 inches None 
72 8? to 9 inches = 8} inches 


40 
80 


316 with a penetration varying = 12 to 8} inches 


from 17} to 8? inches 

This is a sufficiently effective contrast of the fighting power of 
the two fleets in armour-piercing guns and yet it ignores the British 
lead in armoured cruisers, which also carry a large number of armour- 
piercing weapons. The British Navy has. thirty-five such vessels, 
Germany possesses eight and eight only. 

This is the British naval position in contrast with Germany. The 
British Fleet would take into action nearly five times as many armour- 
piercing guns as the German Fleet or, deducting the six British battle- 
ships in the Mediterranean—the only battleships not concentrated 
in British waters—over four times as many. Germany is admitted to 
be the second strongest naval Power, and it therefore follows that 
since in armour-piercing guns we are as five to one against Germany, 
we are rather more than five to two against Germany and the United 
States or France, and five to two is above the two-Power standard. 
This comparison is not intended for wide application. It is merely a 
simple method of conveying an idea of the present superiority of the 
British Fleet as a corrective to the wild and misinformed statements 
which have recently been current. They have disturbed the public 
mind at a moment when no justification exists for anxiety as to our 
present position. There is nothing heroic or statesmanlike in mis- 
leading a nation by depreciating its sacrifices in the past. The British 
people have made heavy sacrifices and it is disheartening after years of 
effort, after the expenditure of vast sums year by year, to be informed 
that the goal of endeavour has not been attained. The goal has been 
reached. This is nota party question, because the British Fleet as it 
exists to-day is, with few exceptions, the fleet which was built under 
Unionist administrations. If it were less than adequate, the discredit 
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would belong not to the present Government but to its immediate” 
predecessors. 

There is nothing in these figures, on the other hand, which con- 
demns the alarm recently experienced—alarm as to the future. It is well 
that the issues should not be confused. They may be thus stated :— 

At present the British Navy is above the two-Power standard. 

Next year it will still be above the two-Power standard. 

In 1911 the German, French and American Fleets will be strength- 
ened by a number of new ships—how many is subject for speculation 
and not for definite assertion. In this year, owing to the fact that 
under last year’s programme only two armoured ships were laid down 
for the British Fleet, our lead will decrease. 

In 1912 the German Navy will have benefited by the recent 
acceleration of shipbuilding, and the British margin of superiority in 
the most modern armoured ships might have almost disappeared had 
it not been determined to lay down eight British battleships of an 
improved Dreadnought type in the next six months. 

In 1913 the German Fleet will gain by at least four more large 
armoured ships ; next year’s British programme must neutralise this 
accession of German naval power. 

This is the extent of the problem. For some years to come 
persistent statesmanlike effort will be necessary if we are to hold 
our afore-time position, but we grasp the trident to-day as firmly as, 
if not more firmly than, at any time during the present generation, 
and assuredly have not been false to our heritage. 


ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
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THE WINGS OF WAR 


E1euty years ago, in a period of which some of the general charac- 
teristics appear to us almost as remote as those of paleolithic man, the 
Liverpool to Manchester Railway was opened, and the new age was 
begun. How many of those who officiated at that ceremony, the 
harbinger of the conditions of the modern world, realised the vastness 
of the change, the all-penetrative quality of the effect, which steam 
was to apply to the evolution of man? Could they have seen, as in 
a vision, the gigantic alterations, direct and indirect, which were to 
accrue politically, socially, economically, even mentally and morally, 
through the mere development of a mechanical device, how should they 
have contained their amazement, or how been able to continue the even 
tenour of their previous way ? 

But, in the nature of things, no such conception was possible. The 
human imagination cannot grasp the aspect of the future, even though 
logical thought might tear the curtain back and grant a glimpse into the 
dim vistas of the time to come. 

So now, in 1909, the human race stands, certainly and obviously, 
at the portals of a changed world. The surfaces of sea and land suffice 
mankind no more. No longer doomed to disport themselves only in 
the lowest stratum of the ocean of air which enwraps our globe, men 
shortly shall be free to move upward and downward, to and fro, in its 
viewless depths, and its paths, unlaid save by the chemistry of nature 
and of time, shall give them passage to new destinies and new 
conditions. 

Is this prospect assured ? Is it the case, some will ask, that aerial 
navigation already offers these possibilities to the nations of the earth ? 
The reply is ‘ No,’ if we confine our survey to that which has been as 
yet achieved. If we choose to leave out of account the entire promise 
of coming time ; if we ignore the march of mechanical invention ; if 
we resolutely assume that that conquest of the air, which is being 
effected visibly and with increasing rapidity week by week and day by 
day, will suffer sudden and permanent arrest at the moment when this 
article is written or is read ; if we clothe ourselves with infallibility like 
to that of those men of seience who, in the third decade of the nineteenth 
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century, declared it to be impossible that any ship should ever cross the 
Atlantic under steam—then, in that case, these forecasts are vain, and, 
for us, the shadow of a new future does not lie across the earth. 

But if we decline to ignore the obvious ; if we grasp the fact that 
the best brains of the world will soon be engaged (if they are not 
engaged already) in the solution of the problems of aerial flight, and that 
a large part of the difficulties which have long delayed that solution 
has already been removed ; then the question of the effects which this 
portentous change in human affairs is calculated to produce will 
acquire immediate and painful interest. Amidst the crowds of 
rejoicing English people who witnessed at Dover the gallant and all 
but successful attempt of M. Latham to cross the Channel in a flying 
machine, one wonders if any reflected that they were assisting at the 
first stage of the funeral of the sea power of England. 

Already the dirigible balloon of the Zeppelin type can traverse a 
thousand miles without replenishment of fuel ; already, according to a 
reported interview with one of the Wright brothers, it would be 
possible to construct an aeroplane which could rival that performance. 
Who is hardy enough to set a limit to the achievements of the next ten, 
or even of the next five years? The truth is that the coming conquest 
of the air by man is now a certainty, and that what is left in doubt is 
the date of the different stages of achievement. 

We know, for instance, that the Atlantic will before long be crossed 
by a lighter than air machine, but we do not know whether the Wrights 
are too sanguine in anticipating the event within twelve months. 
We know again that it will be traversed by a machine heavier than air 
within a very few years, but we do not know whether the number of 
those intervening years will be two, or three, or five, or ten. (Probably 
most men who realise the rate of progress of the art of aviation will 
be inclined to one of the earlier estimates.) 

It is proposed here, then, to lift the gaze from the immediate 
present, and to dare to look towards the not distant future. Let us 
suppose that ten or fifteen, or may it be twenty, years have elapsed, 
and that that has happened which is bound to happen. Let us 
imagine that lines of flying machines have been started all over the 
world, and that passage through the air is the accepted mode of 
human transit. Then we shall find also that what may be termed the 
centre of military gravity will be in process of shifting from the sea 
and the land to that aerial ocean which encompasses both. 

If any doubt this, let them consider that even if aerial navigation 
should be confined to the comparatively awkward and slow vessels 
which the persevering genius of Count Zeppelin has created, our position 
in Egypt will probably have become untenable in five years from 
now, unless by the possession of an aerial navy of our own. For we 
may at least assume that within that space of time, dirigible balloons 
will have immensely increased in radius of action and in carrying 
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capacity. If a voyage of two or three thousand miles should then be 
within their reach, and if Germany and Austria should then possess 
a large fleet of these craft (as they certainly will, unless airships of that 
type become obsolete in the interim), it would be within the power of 
those States to transport in less than forty-eight hours what would be 
literally ‘a flying column’ of several thousand men to any point or 
points in Egypt which they choose to attack. It may be objected that 
such a force would have neither cavalry nor artillery, but for scouting 
purposes cavalry would not then be wanted, while by that date some 
dirigibles, at all events, would be built to carry and to discharge light 
guns. At any rate, it is plain that all existing military and naval 
arrangements for the defence of Egypt would be revolutionised by the 
presence of such a possibility as that which is likely, if not certain, 
actually to accrue. 

I quote this instance of Egypt, however, merely as an illustration 
of the manner in which what I have called the centre of military 
gravity will be transferred to the air. The object of military force, 
whether exerted on the sea or on the land, or (in future days) in the 
region above, is to coerce an enemy. The coercion is effected by the 
defeat of his armaments, the destruction of his property, and as has 
been frequently the case in the past and may probably be the case 
again, by the general slaughter of his citizens. Now an aerial navy 
within at the most half a generation of the present time, and most 
likely very much sooner, will have it in its power to destroy both life 
and property, whether at sea or on shore, and it could only be effectu- 
ally prevented from exercising that power by a force possessed of like 
attributes, that is, by another aerial navy. 

Therefore it is absolutely certain that, so soon as flying machines 
are produced (whether lighter or heavier than the air) having (1) wide 
radius of action, and (2) the means of giving direction to the explosives 
which they emit, then navies on the sea and armies on the land will 
alike be obsolescent. For sea navies and land armies will then be 
equally impotent to protect the lives and the property of the nations 
which maintain them, or to defeat the aerial fleets which destroy those 
lives and that property. 

Only conceive the plight of the British mercantile marine, if exposed 
to the swift attack of assailants from the air. Conceive also the 
inability of the British Navy (so long as it remained tied to the face of 
the sea), to give protection to that marine. As M. Bleriot, in his 
memorable Channel flight, passed over English men-of-war before he 
attained English soil, so in the future may the crews of English fighting 
ships be doomed helplessly to gaze into the skies while fleets which 
they are powerless to reach pass over their heads to the destruction of 
that which they seek to defend. 

(It is perhaps necessary to observe here that I speak of the future, 
and that nothing short of insensate folly could make the need of 
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providing for that future an excuse for neglect to strengthen the 
existing navy now.) 

As a commerce destroyer, the flying machine of days to come will 
indeed have an enormous potentiality. Poised, like a hawk, high in 
the skies, with a huge expanse of ocean under survey, and able to 
sweep upon her prey with a speed far exceeding perhaps that of the 
swiftest wind, her power of wreaking mischief will be immense, so long 
as ships continue to float on the surface of the sea. 

Less absolutely annihilatory, though yet tremendous and crushing, 
would be the power of an aerial fleet to effect destruction upon land. 
It has indeed been said that explosives launched from an airship or an 
aeroplane would inflict no greater injury than similar explosives 
hurtling through the air in a shell. But the bombardment of a town 
can only be attempted by a fleet or an army. To use the first requires 
the greater sea power ; to use the second, the greater land force. But 
against a fleet sailing in the abyss of air, both these superiorities would 
be valueless. Unless every large town in Britain could be provided 
with a numerous and powerful artillery, warranted, even in dark night, 
to hit objects which those who aim it cannot see, no protection against 
aerial attack could be given either by the British Navy or the British 
Army to British cities. Against each such city, the aerial force could 
concentrate its attack, and bombard it at will, choosing its own time, 
and able also—since we are speaking of time some years hence, when 
speeds will have vastly increased—to renew within a few hours the 
stores which it expends. 

But it cannot be requisite to labour this point. It must surely be 
admitted that the existence of an aerial fleet, capable of causing an 
immensely wide destruction and incapable of defeat save by another 
similar fleet, must involve the passing to those fleets of the supreme 
interests of war. 

What follows again from this position is that we are approaching 
the verge of a change far greater than that which oceurred sixty years 
ago, when the introduction of steam suddenly rendered obsolete all the 
sailing warships of the world. That change eclipsed only the then 
existing fleets of all the nations. This change, now coming, will eclipse 
their armies, too. 

And in that eclipse is evidently involved a vast revolution in the 
life of Europe. The very foundation of the modern European system 
is the obligation of compulsory military service. Pace our English 
Radicals, whose ideas of the universe are perhaps more profoundly 
opposed to fact than those of any set of politicians who ever preceded 
them, all human arrangements are in reality based upon force, and 
force in Europe takes the form of vast masses of men, of whom as many 
as possible are to be brought into the firing line. Upon the efficient 
fulfilment of this necessity, the maintenance of the political geography 
of Europe depends. Because Russia failed to fulfil it, we have lately 
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seen that geography altered, and Bosnia and Herzegovina incorporated 
in the Austrian Empire. 

But the moment in which flying machines become the dominant 
factors of war will be a moment at which the whole European polity will 
be pierced at its base. To bring masses of soldiers into line of battle 
will become an aimless act of archaic stupidity. For they will be 
unable to defeat the machines; and they will be unable to prevent 
them from ravaging the resources of the individual and of the State. 

Hence the necessity of universal compulsory service will pass away 
—to the infinite loss of the moral and physical health of the European 
peoples—and, in the stead of masses of briefly-trained men, will arise a 
new set of elaborately-trained warriors to man the aerial machines 
of the future. 

If this diagnosis of tendency be correct, the governing conditions 
of the twentieth century will approximate to those of the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth. In that age victory was gained by rapidity of 
fire, and such rapidity could be attained and, above all, maintained in 
action, only by persistent, prolonged and elaborate training. That 
training, again, involved the creation of standing armies, of a set of 
men, that is, who lived under conditions widely differentiating them 
from their fellow-citizens, and under the influence of ideas which made 
them a class apart. This class necessarily took its orders from the 
executive authority, which in those days was usually the sovereign, and 
constituted, in the hands of that authority, the irresistible instrument 
of despotic will. From this cause proceeded the unbounded domestic 
power of Louis the Fourteenth and of Frederick the Great; of the 
French kings and of the German princes ; of Oliver Cromwell, and of 
the Russian Czars. They ruled absolutely because, within their own 
dominions, no force existed competent to resist that which they 
wielded. 

Thus were the entire internal politics of the civilised world governed 
by the needs of fire discipline. 

If there is any truth in these observations, and if fleets of flying 
machines are fated (as appears certain) to become the arbiters of 
war, then every reflecting person must see that democracy is likely 
to encounter a very great peril. Unless those fleets can be handled 
and can be fought so easily as to render elaborate training unnecessary, 
@ special class of men must be set apart to their use, and these will 
give to whatever authority they obey an absolutely overwhelming 
power. 

The supreme authority in any State, whatever it may be called, 
must be always, in fact, either an oligarchy or an autocracy, because, 
in the nature of things, no large body of men can direct administra- 
tion. Therefore the executive authorities of the future will certainly 
be assailed with a tremendous temptation to substitute personal rule 
for the forms of democracy. It has often been said that a great 
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navy is no menace to liberty ; nor could it be hitherto, since its power 
stops with the sea. But a fleet of airships will suffer from no such 
disability, and as regards the State to which it appertains, it will be 
omnipotent and omnipresent. 

If the multitudes of people assembled, even as this is written, 
at Rheims realised the probable effects on European institutions of 
flying machines, it may well be doubted if their cheers would be so 
loud. 
But to Englishmen, and to British citizens generally, the one 
question which is of dominating interest is that of the probable result 
of this revolution upon Britain and upon the British Empire. That 
result is at once sure and terrible, though the exact date of its accom- 
plishment cannot be foretold. We shall be torn from our pedestal 
of insularity and flung into the same arena in the dust of which our 
fellow-nations strive. That shield of sea-power will be taken from 
us, which more or less has been ours since in the thirteenth century 
Eustace the Monk cut off, in the Channel, the succours of Louis the 
Dauphin. We shall be able no longer to live in the saving shadow of 
Trafalgar. The blood which we have paid as ‘ the price of Admiralty ’ 
has secured us our past. Will it do nothing to secure our future ? 

The answer must depend on the soul of England—on the spirit 
and fire that still live in our race. For the mastery of the seas, which 
our fathers won for us, their children, was gained by effort long 
continued, by self-sacrifice, by virile energy, by nerve, by daring, by 
all the qualities of men. 

Will not like qualities be needed now, and, if that be possible, in 
even greater abundance than were required of old? What pen or 
pencil is adequate to present the scenes of future strife? When the 
midnight enemy rush through the air at speeds now undreamt of ; 
when the opposing fleet grapples with them in the void ; when every 
man in either navy is face to face with instant death—will not then 
discipline and devotion be wanted in a measure equal at least to the 
needs of yore ? 

And if heroic valour, skill, nerve, and quick decision will be neces- 
sary in those who obey and those who command in the conflicts of the 
air, not less will foresight, patient preparation, and patriotism (which 
is another name for self-sacrifice) be required of the nation which wishes 
to preserve its independence amidst perils greater, because swifter 
and more instant, than were ever known before. Moreover, the power 
to bear armaments is at once the trial and the sum of a nation’s 
strength. Its manufacturing ability, its wealth, its public spirit, the 
honesty and soundness of its work and its workmen are all tried, as 
by fire, in that test. 

Therefore both the warlike exploits of our forefathers, whether by 
sea or land, and the example of sacrifice set in times past by the 
nation as a whole, remain to us as abiding sources of strength, whence, 
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if we will but bear them in mind, we may draw the spirit that will 
bring victory in conflicts to come. 

But this much of advantage at least we shall derive from the 
substitution of aerial fleets for squadrons and armies fighting on the 
surface of the world—that the number of men required for the purposes 
of war will be incomparably less than is required now. The fact that 
naval strength involves the need of fewer men than military strength 
gave us advantage in earlier days, and it was this fact which enabled 
England, a century back, with a population of some ten millions, to 
hold her own against the twenty-five millions of France. But under 
the new conditions the difference is likely to be greater far. Ger- 
many, which now with such fervour of national enthusiasm seeks 
the lead in this conquest of the air, may find and will find in the 
ultimate issue that she has thrown away the privilege of numbers 
and placed herself on an equality with less populous states. By 
her own action, she is taking means which must eventually destroy 
the entire military system on which she now bases her national life. 

If these results are amongst the progeny of the power of the air, 
others, not less momentous, remain to be estimated. The abolition 
of distance means the approach of the east to the west, and involves 
a danger to Australia and New Zealand which none but the wilfully 
blind could fail to see. 

The distance from Hong Kong to Port Darwin on the northern 
shores of Australia is but 2300 miles. Every indication points to 
the attainment of high speeds by the flying machines of the future. 
Nor is it possible that China will very long resist the causes which will 
compel her adoption of these. If she decline to adopt them, she must 
become the subject empire of some other race. And when she does 
adopt them, then, it may be in fifteen years, it may be in thirty, a 
reservoir of humanity containing five hundred millions of beings will 
be brought within a few hours distance of an almost empty continent. 

Again, while at present over 4000 miles of ocean divide Japan 
from Canada and from the United States, that distance will shrivel 
into insignificance in presence of the new means of communication. 

It is vain to shut our eyes ‘to the immense and ominous signs of 
coming danger ; it is vain to refuse to recognise the gigantic shadow 
cast by the wings of war. 

Harotp F. Wyarr. 














L’ART FRANCAIS CONTEMPORAIN 


It n’est pas commode de tracer un tableau exact et clair de l'état ou 
est présentement l’art frangais. Cette difficulté résulte de deux faits 
qu'il importe d’abord de noter: la prodigieuse abondance de la pro- 
duction contemporaine et l’extraordinaire désordre de cette production. 

Autrefois, 4 chaque printemps, ouvrait, en notre Paris, ‘le Salon.’ 
Les ceuvres de peinture et de sculpture qu’on y voyait n’étaient pas 
extrémement nombreuses ; et elles avaient entre elles un petit air de 
famille, puisqu’un seul et méme jury les gratifiait de son assentiment. 
Ce jury n’était pas sceptique ; il n’était pas non plus trés éclectique. 
Si bien que nous efimes, a cété de ce salon officiel, un salon des Refusés, 
un salon des Indépendants. On put alors vérifier que ces Indé- 
pendants avaient assez d’analogie les uns avec les autres pour con- 
stituer un groupe qu’une précise volonté d’art animait. Et puis, le 
salon officiel se divisa; nous edimes la Société des Artistes frangais 
et la Société nationale des Beaux-Arts: deux Salons officiels. C'est 
beaucoup ;—mais ce n’est pas tout!...Nous avons encore le Salon 
d’Automne. Et, si l’on voulait énumérer seulement les autres 
sociétés qui, en toute saison, requiérent l’attention du public parisien, 
que de pages il faudrait,—et fastidieuses!...Il y a les Aquarellistes, 
et encore les Pastellistes, et aussi les Miniaturistes ; n’oublions pas les 
Orientalistes, ni certes les Intimistes, ni les Peintres de marine, ni les 
Peintres de montagne...Les autres, oublions-les, par lassitude. Ceux- 
la suffisent & démontrer que tous les prétextes sont bons, de nos 
jours, & la formation d’un groupe de dissidents ; la moindre circon- 
stance fournit l’étiquette. 

En méme temps que pullulent ces ‘Sociétés’ diverses, les expo- 
sitions particuliéres se multiplient. Car il est agréable de n’étre que 
quelques-uns; mais il est plus flatteur encore d’étre seul. Nous 
regorgeons de ces artistes dédaigneux qui refusent d’exposer avec les 
camarades et qui, pour la chére exhibition de leur génie, louent une 
salle, impriment un catalogue et organisent une réclame congruente. 

Lorsque la Société nationale des Beaux-Arts s’est détachée 
de la Société des Artistes frangais, on a pu croire que celle-ci 
serait, de ce fait, diminuée, allégée d’autant...Pas du tout!...Les 
vides se sont comblés avec une rapidité merveilleuse,—merveilleuse 
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et terrible. De son cété, la Société nationale des Beaux-Arts accueillit 
& peu prés autant d’exposants que sa rivale. Quant aux Indépendants, 
Yannée derniére ils présentaient & nos regards éblouis (et fatigués) 
quelque sept mille toiles. Je crois qu’on peut évaluer 4 plus de vingt 
mille, & vingt-cinq mille peut-étre, le nombre des ceuvres d’art—ou 
prétendues telles—que les expositions importantes et classées offrent 
annuellement 4 l’admiration d’un amateur de peinture et de sculpture. 

C’est trop!...Un statisticien nous effarerait s’il calculait combien 
de kilométres carrés de peinture, combien de tonnes de bronze, de 
marbre et de pierre sont tous les ans travaillés par nos artistes 
célébres ou obscurs. 

Et l’on s’étonne que les campagnes soient abandonnées; et l’on 
constate avec émoi que l’agriculture manque de bras !...Comment 
donc en serait-il autrement, lorsque les beaux-arts accaparent et 
inutilisent tant de citoyens valides et normalement constitués !... 

Avec cela, plus d’écoles; plus de maitres non plus. Jadis, aux 
splendides époques de l’art, certains artistes, que leur génie distinguait 
de la foule peignante ou sculptante, groupaient 4 leur suite les talents 
moindres, les employaient et les disciplinaient....C’est fini de cette 
maitrise et de cette abnégation. Avouons-le, c’est la faute des maitres : 
ils ne sont peut-étre point assez évidents, assez indiscutables et surtout 
assez engageants. O’est aussi la faute des disciples : ils manquent tout 
& fait. Le moindre barbouilleur ne réve que de marquer son auto- 
nomie. Un des plus éminents artistes de ce temps disait d’un peintre 
—je ne sais plus lequel :—M. un tel ?...I] ne fait rien: il cherche sa 
personnalité ! 

C’est dangereux, cette recherche; c’est ridicule et poignant si, 
aprés tout, il n’y a rien 4 trouver. La véritable individualité n’est 
pas le résultat d’un effort: elle est involontaire. Et la recherche 
opinidtre de loriginalité peut étre considérée comme le signe alarmant 
d’une épogue ow les individualités font défaut. Je le dis avec 
tristesse. 

Il y a longtemps que les corporations d’artistes et les ateliers, qui 
ont flori 4 la Renaissance, n’existent plus. Mais le dix-neuviéme siécle 
francais en eut & peu prés l’équivalent: ce furent les groupements 
organisés de novateurs, lesquels suscitaient logiquement la rude oppo- 
sition des conservateurs. Un Delacroix dresse contre lui la résistante 
énergie d’un Ingres. Classiques et romantiques se répartissaient en 
deux camps; et, dans chacun de ces deux camps, il y eut toutes les 
nuances d : l’esprit réactionnaire ou hardi. On vit, par l’initiative des 
novateurs, se dérouler une logique évolution de maniéres d’art. Les 
peintres «‘e Barbizon retrouvérent un vif et un frais sentiment de la 
nature, qu’ils embellissaient encore, et plus qu’ils ne le croyaient. Et 
puis, survinrent les Réalistes, qui, pour étre sirs de ne pas embellir la 
réalité, ]’enlaidirent parfois outrageusement. Et puis préludérent les 
Impress onnistes : le scrupule de la vérité méticuleuse les empécha de 
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synthétiser en une seule image les aspects divers d’une méme nature; ils 
furent les amis fervents des minutes et ils divinisérent le fugitif instant. 
Bientét ils semblérent ‘ vieux-jeu,’ lorsqu’apparurent les Pointillistes ou 
Néo-impressionnistes, les Seurat, les Signac, des savants ceux-la, qui 
avaient étudié la subtile chimie et la physique des couleurs et qui re- 
coururent aux artifices les plus malins pour réaliser l’atmosphére, 
avec ses transparences, ses demi-opacités, ses passages de lueurs, ses 
papillottements et ses incertitudes ravissantes. 

Et puis, alors, ce fut tout. Avait-on déja été jusqu’au fin du fin ?... 
L’on n’inventa plus grand’chose. 

Tandis que, successivement, naturistes, réalistes, impressionnistes, 
néo-impressionnistes défilaient en longue série révolutionnaire, l’art 
académique durait et ressassait éperdiment sa formule ancienne et 
surannée. Je ne dis pas que les uns avaient raison contre les autres ; 
et, pour le moment, je ne choisis pas. Mais je constate qu’il y avait, 
dans la succession des écoles nouvelles, une logique remarquable et, 
dans la querelle obstinée des novateurs et des conservateurs, de l’ordre. 

Cela, nous nel’avons plus. Les néo-impressionnistes ont été, si je 
ne me trompe, la derniére manifestation d’une idée d’art qui ait réuni 
les jeunes artistes dans un commun projet. Ils durent encore: ils ne 
régnent plus. 

Les conservateurs ont-ils donc triomphé?...Pas le moins du 
monde!...—En méme temps que l’attaque perdait sa vivacité, la 
resistance s’éparpillait. On a vu de vieux peintres, longtemps fidéles 
& des traditions périmées, faire, sur le tard, les jeunes gens et lancer 
de petites audaces bien déplorables: tentatives sans verdeur, molles 
complaisances ! ... 

Au total, compléte anarchie. 

Examinons cette anarchie compléte dans les différents arts que 
pratiquent nos contemporains. 


Les peintres d’abord, car ils sont les plus abondants, les plus 
terriblement féconds de nos artistes. 

Sans malveillance aucune, et au contraire avec le sincére désir d’y 
découvrir les tendances nouvelles de notre peinture frangaise, j’ai 
soigneusement visité les derniéres expositions de la Société des Artistes 
Indépendants. Puisqu’ils sont si indépendants, me disais-je, sans 
doute n’ont-ils pas subi l’influence de leurs prédécesseurs ; s’ils l’ont, 
malgré eux, subie, sans doute en sont-ils fachés et se révoltent-ils 
contre elle: leur révolte et leur invention me donnera la clef des 
volontés prochaines. 

Eh! bien, je fus dégu. Les Indépendants manquent d’originalité ; 
ils manquent de spontanée indépendance. Ils imitent Monet, Renoir, 
Sisley; ils imitent, & V’occasion, Gustave Moreau; ils imitent 
Whistler ; ils imitent Gauguin, Signac et Seurat; ils imitent M. 
Matisse et, en outre, M. Lobre ou M. Zuloaga. Et méme, dans leurs 
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rangs confus, on remarque des imitateurs extrémement modestes, 
quoi ?...de Cabanel et de J.-J. Henner!... 

D’ailleurs, il y a, au milieu de ce fatras, de jolies ceuvres. Mais les 
tendances!...Comment les déméler, les tendances, parmi tout cela ?... 
Enfin, voici les observations que j’ai faites. 

Ces peintres, pour la plupart, ne composent pas et n’achévent pas 
des tableaux, & proprement parler: ils se contentent d’études, de 
croquis, de notes. Il leur suffit d’avoir signalé leur intention ; mais ils 
ne tiennent pas & la réaliser tout & fait. Leur maniére est analytique. 

Leur intention n’est pas souvent trés nette. Ce qu’ils font a 
quelque chose d’aventureux: on se demande s’ils le font exprés. Ce 
quils font ressemble un peu & ces célébres ‘tranches de vie’ que 
livrérent & leur clientéle, naguére, les littérateurs. [I] y avait ]4 peu de 
réflexion, peu d’effort. On ne savait pas beaucoup pourquoi les 
littérateurs, et on ne sait pas beaucoup pourquoi les peintres avaient 
choisi et choisissent telle portion de la réalité plutét qu’une autre 
pour la copier. Les tranches de vie étaient arbitrairement limitées, 
comme aujourd’hui les paysages des Indépendants s’arrétent aux bords 
d’un cadre qui pourrait tout aussi bien étre plus large ou plus étroit. 
Et, bref, ce sont des fragments, qu’on nous donne. 

Ce n’est pas désagréable. Les peintres de genre, qui combinaient 
leurs petites scénes, veillant & de vaines symétries, obéissant 4 des 
régles désuétes et employant de fades procédés, étaient fort ennuyeux. 
Il fallait réagir contre de telles fabrications ; et, alors, plut un certain 
laisser-aller. Des ceuvres qui n’étaient pas du tout composées eurent 
un air de sincérité, de loyauté, de franche vérité, qui amusa, qui fut, 
pour le spectateur blasé, rafraichissant et & peu prés délicieux, 
accordons-le simplement. 

Mais tant de nonchalance, 4 la fin, lasse; et tant de négligence 
choque. En fait, un bel art ne se contente pas d’impressions bien 
attrapées, adroitement notées. 

En second lieu, ces peintres sont, pour la plupart, accaparés par 
des recherches de technique, non de pensée. A peine ose-t-on le leur 
reprocher : ils font, en somme, leur métier de peintres, en songeant a 
la fine et & la splendide couleur. D’autres, jadis, la négligérent par 
trop. Ceux-la, on se demande pourquoi ils avaient résolu de peindre 
plutét que d’écrire, eten prose. Leurs tableaux seraient aussi bien—ou 
aussi mal—des récits. Ils n’aimaient point assez leur instrument. 

Les Indépendants, eux, sont devenus fous de leur instrument. Ils 
en viennent & oublier que la peinture, comme chacun des différents arts, 
est un moyen d’expression,—dirai-je: pour des idées ?...Je le dirai, 
s'il est bien entendu qu’ici je ne parle pas d’idées littéraires. Les 
idées ne sont pas nécessairement littéraires: certaines, en effet, 
demandent 4 étre exprimées par des mots; mais 4 d’autres con- 
viennent mieux les sons, & d’autres les formes, 4 d’autres les couleurs, 
etc. C'est ainsi qu’elles se répartissent comme d’elles-mémes entre les 
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différents arts, littérature, musique, sculpture, peinture, etc. I] ne faut 
pas, parce qu’on peint, renoncer 4 exprimer des idées et ne faire que 
peindre, 4 tout hasard; ou bien, alors, l’art qu’on réalise est quasi 
insignifiant : je le comparerais au babillage des rhéteurs... 

Il y a de la rhétorique, d’ailleurs souvent ingénieuse, dans l'art 
des. Indépendants...I] y a mieux que de la rhétorique, il ya de la 
pensée, dans le Saint-Mathieu de Rembrandt, dans la Kermesse de 
Rubens et dans l’Embarquement pour Cythére. Et, pourtant, on ne 
peut pas dire que Rembrandt, Rubens ni Watteau aient sacrifié la 
peinture 4 l’idée; ils ont voulu seulement qu’une idée animét leur 
peinture. .. 

Autrement, si l’on n’a de curiosité que pour de subtiles rencontres 
de couleurs, 4 quoi bon donner aux taches diverses de la couleur les 
contours des objets et des personnages réels et intelligibles qu’on voit 
ici-bas ? Pourquoi ne pas tout simplement peindre, sans nul souci de 
représenter rien ?...Quelques-uns, il est vrai, vont jusque-la, c’est 
dire jusqu’é l’extrémité de leur esthétique plus ou moins consciente : 
ils sont logiques, oui, jusqu’a l’absurde. 

On se lasse, 4 la fin, de ces jeux ; on est choqué de ces laborieuses 
plaisanteries : un bel art est plein de pensée. 

En troisiéme lieu, ces Indépendants, qui ont, pour la plupart, subi 
Vinfluence, directe ou non, des Impressionnistes, peignent en clair, en 
vif. Ils n’ont pas trop de ces tons noirs, de ces tons gris, de ces tons 
sales qui étaient en usage il n’y a pas trés longtemps encore et auxquels 
n’ont pas renoncé les éléves attardés de maitres qui, selon le mot 
d’Hugo, sans devenir antiques, ont vieilli. Le Salon des Artistes 
frangais,—le vieux,—est le plus sombre; la Société Nationale des 
Beaux-Arts l’est beaucoup moins ; les Indépendants ne le sont pas du 
tout: aussi leurs panneaux de toiles inégales et souvent insignifiantes 
ont-ils un frais et gai aspect. C’est le plaisir des yeux et leur amusement. 

Nombre de ces toiles ont l’air de fresques...Comparez aux tableaux 
de Luini, d’habitude un peu ternes, ses fresques du Brera. Celles-ci ont 
les jeunes et jolies couleurs des matins de printemps, bleus et roses. 
C’est & la différence du procédé qu’est due cette différence de la tonalité 
générale. La fresque, vivement exécutée, sans surcharges et sans 
mélanges, laisse la couleur telle quelle, en son état de simplicité 
charmante...Eh! bien, les Indépendants,—et, souvent, parce qu’ils 
baclent,—procédent un peu & la maniére des peintres de fresques. 
Sans doute plusieurs d’entre eux, avec plus de zéle et d’application, 
gateraient-ils cette apparence: n’importe! le résultat, méme hasar- 
deux, est agréable. 

Observons cependant que cette peinture ne semble pas solide. Elle 
parait fragile comme l’improvisation ; elle n’a pas de support, elle est 
& fleur de toile, on ne sait pas ce qu’elle deviendra...La couleur de la 
fresque pénétre l’enduit de chaux et de sable fin sur lequel on I’a 
posée ; aussi, elle n’est pas seulement une pellicule légére et calami- 
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teuse ..Combien de temps dureront les tableaux de nos Indépendants ? 
.-.-Louons ces peintres qui—modestes, aprés tout—ne songent pas 4 
la postérité. 

Tis font, en somme, de la peinture décorative ; ou, du moins, ils en 
feront. Ils ne font pas, je l’ai indiqué, de tableaux; mais plutét, 
ce qu’ils exposent, ce sont des études,—des études qui serviraient mieux 
& des ensembles décoratifs qu’a des tableaux de chevalet...Oui, la 
seule chose un peu nette que j’aie apergue, en traversant les salles des 
Indépendants, c’est la prochaine fin du tableau de chevalet, du tableau 
de musée. 

Ah! ce qu’on peut dire contre le tableau, je ne le nie pas. Ou le 
placerez-vous, ce tableau, dans quel ensemble architectural, orne- 
mental? Vous ne le savez pas: alors, comment pouvez-vous en 
prévoir, en préparer l’effet? Ne sera-t-il pas, ou on va le mettre, 
bizarre et falot ?... 

Le tableau passera de mode, comme le livre. Le temps ot nous 
vivons, temps de vie extérieure et de vie collective, préfére au livre 
le théatre et au tableau de chevalet un ensemble décoratif. C’est 
bien ; et, principalement, c’est inévitable sans doute. Je le regrette 
inutilement!...Le liseur solitaire a plus de loisir attentif que n’en a 
une turbulente foule ; aussi le livre peut-il étre plus chargé de pensée, 
plus délicat de forme et plus fin qu’une piéce de théatre. Je ferais, 
entre le tableau et l’ceuvre décorative, une pareille comparaison. 

Mais, & quoi bon déplorer les caractéres de l’époque ot l’on vit ?... 
La n6tre manque de silence, de solitude et de recueillement. Personne 
n’y peut rien. Et, si les peintres d’aujourd’hui réussissent 4 nous 
créer un bel art décoratif, il ne faudra que les remercier et les féliciter. 

Seulement, y réussiront-ils ? Aux siécles glorieux de.la peinture 
décorative, il y avait des princes opulents, tyranniques mais fastueux, 
et des papes heureusement simoniaques. Je me demande si une 
démocratie, méme bourgeoise, pourra subvenir & tant de luxe... 

J’ai mis la meilleure volonté du monde & considérer les salons des 
Indépendants comme la réserve de l’art prochain ; et j’ai taché d’y 
déméler, dans le pire désordre, les signes d’une féconde nouveauté. 
J’y entrevois une peinture gaie, claire, aimablement décorative, 
agréable & l’ceil, dépourvue de pensée profonde, ou de toute pensée, 
assez peu intéressante,—et qui n’est pas du tout réalisée, et qui aura 
peut-étre beaucoup de peine & se réaliser. 


Dans les salons officiels, en vérité, rien de nouveau. 

S’il faut Pavouer, cela ne serait pas bien grave, 4 mon gré. Je ne 
tiens pas beaucoup aux nouveautés. J’adorerais un art résolument 
traditionnel ; un art qui, au lieu de se donner des airs d’invention 
perpétuelle, aurait noblement pris son parti dela lenteur des modifica- 
tions humaines, de leur lenteur et de leur assez petite importance ; 
un art qui, voulant étre le compagnon fidéle de la race, ne tacherait 
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point d’aller plus vite qu’elle, mais, animé des vertus profondes de cette" 
race, en continuerait l’imposant devenir ; un art qui, dédaigneux d’une 
vaine agitation, chercherait le repos et trouverait son point d’appui 
dans le passé ; un art qui aurait assez de confiance dans les ressources 
que les ages ont accumulées en lui pour ne pas demander & de faux 
semblants un attrait momentané ; un art qui aurait une assez exacte 
connaissance de la véritable nouveauté pour savoir qu’en tout cas elle 
n’est point une génération spontanée ; un art enfin qui, partant d’une 
saine philosophie, conformerait sa méthode 4 l’inévitable nature des 
choses !...Combien est émouvante, profonde et belle une cuvre si, 
liée aux réalités d’un peuple, & ses réalités anciennes et durables, elle 
dépend de nos fibres assez pour les faire tressaillir toutes !... 

Seulement, hélas! nos peintres traditionnels sont, si j’ose dire, 
des traditionnalistes honteux. Ils craignent beaucoup de ne pas 
paraitre assez avancés ; et ils ajoutent 4 leurs vieilleries des gamineries 
inutiles, presque toujours. On sent qu’ils sont traditionnels & contre- 
coeur et faute d’avoir trouvé quelque chose de neuf. Leur tradition- 
nalisme perd ainsi toute valeur et toute efficace vertu...C’est pitié!... 
Ils n’imaginent pas sous les espéces d’un vénérable usage : ils ressassent. 

. En somme, ce qui manque le plus 4 notre peinture contemporaine, 
c’est une esthétique. Aux peintres innombrables que nous avons, on 
voudrait, sinon des régles rigoureuses, du moins une volonté commune, 
ou quelquechose d’analogue & une volonté, une tendance un peu nette. 

Certains siécles sont honorables dans l’histoire pour avoir produit, 
non seulement de grands artistes, mais une splendide idée de l’art : 
idée religieuse, ou bien nationale, ou bien encore idée frivole magni- 
fiquement, si les peintres et les sculpteurs, comme aussi les poétes 
et les autres écrivains, ne songeaient qu’é l’amusement délicieux de 
l’art...Notre temps a de beaux artistes ;—il en a méme d’assez beaux, 
—mais si hésitants!...0n les voit, d’année en année, changer de 
maniére; et leurs envois d’une seule année sont ensemble peu 
cohérents...Dira-t-on qu’ils se renouvellent ? dira-t-on qu’ils prodi- 
guent les diverses et abondantes ressources de leur génie ?...On serait 
enchanté de le dire; mais, la vérité, c’est qu’ils ne savent pas ce qu’ils 
veulent : ce qui leur manque, c’est une claire volonté esthétique. 

Depuis quelques années, l’extréme facilité des voyages a permis & 
nos jeunes peintres de visiter les grandes et composites galeries de 
l’Europe entiére ; en outre, les études relatives & l’art se sont multi- 
pliées, mettant 4 la portée de tout le monde la connaissance de toutes 
les techniques. Et puis, le XITX° siécle, en sa deuxiéme moitié princi- 
palement, s’est consacré & la recherche de procédés nouveaux. I] ena 
inventé plusieurs,—de bons et de mauvais. 

Aujourd’hui, tout cela, toutes les techniques et tous les procédés, 
péle-méle, en prodigieux désordre, tout cela est offert au choix des 
artistes qui surviennent. Ils choisissent on ne sait pas comment ni 
pourquoi; on ne devine pas les raisons de leur préférence: ils ont 
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Pair de l’avoir tirée au sort. Nous voyons soudain renaitre d’anciennes 
esthétiques, lesquelles, en leur prime jeunesse, devaient correspondre 
& quelques nécessités de l’heure, & quelque idéologie régnante, & 
quelque difficulté pratique; ces conditions n’existent plus: et alors, 
ces antiquités, qui font leur réapparition subite au milieu de circon- 
stances tout autres, sont déconcertantes et un peu comiques. 

Des peintres d’intérieurs emploient—les imprudents !...des procédés 
qui convenaient 4 la peinture du plein air. Des peintres de tempéra- 
ment paisible ont, sans presque s’en douter, des hardiesses de jadis et 
qui jadis réagissaient contre un usage maintenant aboli: leur geste est 
dréle et insignifiant. Des peintres inconsidérés unissent en un seul 
tableau des influences contradictoires, etc...Quel désordre !... 

Ce désordre serait admirable et charmant, s’il résultait de la vive 
et tumultueuse exubérance du génie, s'il était le bel épanouissement 
de spontanéités incoercibles. Ce n’est pas du tout cela ; et le désordre 
auquel nous assistons ne vient pas d’un excés de richesse: il est le 
résultat d’une pauvreté nombreuse et un peu folle. 


Nous avons la réputation, nous Frangais, de posséder présentement 
une école de sculpture que |’Europe entiére nous envie. Ou, du moins, 
on le dit en France ; mais je ne suis pas sir que l’étranger le sache. 
En tout cas, si "Europe nous envie notre école de sculpture, faut-il 
avouer que je la lui donnerais bien ?... 

Je n’ai pas une admiration passionnée pour la peinture contem- 
poraine, non. Mais la peinture contemporaine est, 4 cdté de la 
sculpture contemporaine, une merveille éblouissante. 

Nous avons beaucoup de sculpteurs; nous en avons trop. Nous 
en avons moins que de peintres, cependant ; et il est 4 noter qu’aux 
derniers salons des Indépendants il n’y avait, pour aussi dire, pas de 
statues. Je crois que voici la principale cause de ce fait. La grande— 
et si médiocre—innovation de nos artistes d’avant-garde consiste a 
ne point terminer les ceuvres d’art qu’ils exposeront ; ils les laissent 
en un état d’inachévement bizarre qui évidemment leur plait; ils 
aiment une sorte de chaos mystérieux d’oi émergent des formes 
vagues, trés vagues et indéterminées. Or, la peinture peut, 4 la 
rigueur, se préter au voeu d’une si étrange esthétique ; la sculpture, 
non. Avec ses lignes nettes, elle a une précision presque nécessaire 
et qui choque assurément le goiit de nos ténébreux novateurs. 

Et puis, nous l’avons vu, ces novateurs peu inventifs subissent 
encore, bon gré mal gré, l’influence des Impressionnistes. Quelque 
véhément mépris qu’ils affichent pour un Pissarro, un Renoir ou un 
Claude Monet, ils n’ont pas secoué cette contagion. Ce qu’il y a de 
hasardeux ou de peu réfléchi dans leur talent les méne naturellement 
& un art d’instantanéité furtive, d’émoi trouble et passager. Or, 
si la peinture convient & ces prestes notations, il n’en est pas de méme 
de la sculpture: le bronze et le marbre sont de pesantes et dures 
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matiéres dont le caractére éternel et immuable contraste avec les 
souples et changeantes rapidités de l’impressionnisme. 

C’est pour cela qu’ils négligent un peu la sculpture. 

Ils ont cependant leur sculpteur privilégié : c’est Auguste Rodin. 
Ils l’admirent passionnément et ils ont organisé autour de lui une 
gloire extravagante. De tous les artistes frangais d’aujourd’hui, 
Rodin est certainement le plus célébre : il a fait un bruit formidable ; 
et ce n’est pas fini. I] régne, et non seulement 4 la maniére d’un 
monarque : il est passé 4 l'état de demi-dieu. Je l’appelle un demi- 
dieu pour m’exprimer avec une sorte de modération ; j’aurais di dire : 
un dieu entier, Zeus !... 

Et il s’en rend bien compte. Sil ne se considérait pas lui-méme 
comme ce dieu maitre des dieux, il n’attacherait pas une importance 
souveraine aux moindres marques et aux plus petites écorchures que 
ses doigts font sur un bloc de glaise. Mais il veut que tout soit moulé, 
mis en platre et offert & la ferveur des multitudes. Jamais, en aucun 
temps et en aucun pays, aucun artiste n’a été si fier de ses ratures : 
il les confie au bronze. Certes, il y a de beaux ‘ repentirs,’ selon le 
joli nom qu’on donne & ces primes erreurs et qui approchent de la 
vérité. Pour M. Rodin, ce ne sont pas des repentirs, mais des sujets 
d’orgueil. Il ne choisit pas parmi eux; il les garde tous: et, quand 
ils sont assez divers et incohérents, il s’en tient 14, content, et n’ose 
plus toucher & son indéchiffrable brouillon. C’est un cas prodigieux 
d’intoxication de soi-méme. 

A la derniére exposition que j’aie vue de lui, il y avait trois statues. 
La premiére s’appelait Muse. Et elle ne méritait pas ce nom. Ce 
n’était pas une muse; et ce n’était guére davantage autre chose. 
Imaginez une femme, une sorte de femme, debout, la jambe gauche 
levée, appuyée sur quelque roc; et cette femme regardait son pied 
gauche : elle l’etit regardé, du moins, si elle avait eu des yeux. Pour- 
quoi elle marquait de l’intérét & ce membre inférieur, on ne le savait 
pas trop ; mais elle avait au mollet une espéce de varice qui faisait 
éclater la peau. Le pied droit était formidable. Le cou était un 
cylindre énorme ; la téte, celle d’une brute...Mais il y avait, dans le 
dos, des modelés assez jolis. 

La deuxiéme statue s’appelait Triton et Néréide. Ainsi, c’était un 
groupe ?...On l’apprenait par le catalogue. Sans le secours de ce 
volume, on ne s’en fit point apergu. Au bout de quelque temps, on 
remarquait tout de méme les deux personnages. Ils faisaient de trés 
singuliéres gymnastiques. Tel était, d’ailleurs, l’enchevétrement 
qu’on n’y démélait presque rien. Pourtant, Vartiste avait eu la 
précaution de couper les bras et les jambes de ces gaillards: s'il 
avait laissé les bras et les jambes, cela eit fait un vil paquet de 
macaroni confus...Mais la petite poitrine de la Néréide était char- 
mante, délicatement sculptée, enfantine, précieuse. 

La troisiéme statue s’appelait Orphée. Un petit Orphée, un jeune 
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homme, était en train de dégringoler. Un personnage en train de 
dégringoler peut-il étre un sujet de statue ?...Immobiliser le mouve- 
ment, quelle aventure!...Mais le jeune homme dégringolait & cause 
d’un objet fort lourd et qu’il portait sur l’épaule gauche : cela ressem- 
blait & un morceau de monument; et c’était une lyre, puisque le 
jeune homme était Orphée. Derriére la lyre, il y avait une main, 
toute seule, coupée au poignet, une main qui était tombée 14 on ne 
savait pas comment, et qui n’était pas empruntée 4 Orphée, lequel 
avait ses deux mains, ou peu s’en faut...Mais la petite hanche, 
maigre, fine, était assez joliment travaillée. 

Ces trois statues étaient laides. Et elles étaient simplement 
laides,—non pas d’une de ces fortes et complexes laideurs qui, au total, 
font une espéce de beauté, si une pensée les éclaire, ou bien si une 
volonté d’art les anime: ces trois statues étaient laides et insigni- 
fiantes. Des critiques éperdus, ou inspirés, ont décerné 4 M. Auguste 
Rodin, le titre de penseur. Il est censé mettre, dans ses blocs de 
matiére détraquée, des idées de merveilleux philosophe. Mais, ni 
dans la Muse, ne dans le Triton, ni dans l’Orphée, il n’y avait aucune 
idée, méme petite. C’était le néant et le chaos tout ensemble ;—et 
c’était le hasard, principalement!...Je ne connais pas d’art plus 
accidentel que celui-la. Et je n’en connais pas de plus prétentieux, 
de plus acharné 4 séduire une clientéle de snobs, & l’étonner par les 
moyens les plus faciles. 

Et ces ceuvres étaient tristes, parce que, en dépit des manigances 
pitoyables, elles donnaient une douloureuse impression d’impuissance. 
M. Auguste Rodin n’aboutit jamais 4 terminer un ensemble. Ce 
n’est pas tout & fait sa faute si, chaque année, il n’expose que des 
fragments, des blocs en quelques points achevés, ailleurs dégrossis & 
peine et dont la masse est telle que la nature l’a fournie. Il ne peut pas 
aller plus loin dans l’accomplissement de sa tache. Il voit petit; et 
il est capable de pousser & la perfection quelques détails : l’ensemble 
lui échappe. J’ai dit que le dos de la Muse, la poitrine de la Néréide 
et la hanche de lOrphée étaient de jolis morceaux de sculpture : 
cest vrai. Seulement, ces gentillesses partielles ne font pas des 
statues véritables. 

M. Rodin serait un charmant sculpteur de statuettes. Il a toute 
Phabileté qu’il faut pour modeler en blond délicat d’étroits espaces, 
pour réussir de gracieux profils, pour suivre et combiner avec gout de 
souples lignes. Et il y a, dans sa maniére, un agrement voluptueux, 
dont il abuse méme quelquefois pour réaliser de trop sensuelles galan- 
teries. Il est pourvu d’une douce ingéniosité manuelle. Bref, il 
aurait pu imiter avec succés Mino da Fiesole, je suppose. Mais on 
la persuadé qu’il était Michel-Ange!...Alors, il travaille, il se tour- 
mente pour faire grand : il ne le peut pas. Ses statues—et, par exemple, 
la Muse—méme hautes et larges, sont des statuettes agrandies : 
elles restent petites, malgré leurs dimensions. On l’a persuadé qu’il 
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était un révolutionnaire: il est un disciple dévoyé des Italiens du 

XVI° siécle, et cela malgré toutes les menues excentricités de ses ex- 
positions. On l’a persuadé qu'il était un métaphysicien sublime ; 
alors, il se torture pour exprimer des idées ou, du moins, pour en 
avoir l’air : ce n’est pas l’affaire de ce subtil praticien. 

Du reste, M. Rodin a beaucoup d’imitateurs. Il est un des rares 
artistes frangais de notre temps qui aient fait école. Seulement, ce 
que ses nombreux imitateurs imitent de lui, ce n’est pas l’habileté 
manuelle, le soin de quelques détails, l’adresse du métier, la rouerie 
professionnelle : tout cela est trop difficile pour eux. Ce qu’ils imitent 
de leur maitre, c’est le chaos ostentatoire, c’est l’inachévement, c’est 
la brutalité de ensemble et enfin la laideur générale: tout cela est 
trés facile 4 imiter. Et ]’on arrive sans peine a des effets qu’un scrupu- 
leux artiste réprouve, mais qui attirent les regards étonnés des 
multitudes,—succés que les éléves de M. Rodin, de méme que leur 
maitre, ne méprisent pas. 

Quand on visite les expositions d’art frangais moderne, on y 
remarque deux sortes de statues. Les unes ressemblent & des tas de 
décombres, jetés péle-méle et comme déversés d’un tombereau ; on 
n’y discerne pas grand’chose : ce sont les ceuvres des rodinistes. Les 
autres toutes rondes, polies, léchées, fadement élégantes, niaises : 
ce sont les ceuvres de nos classiques. Je ne sais pas si je déteste 
davantage ceux-ci ou ceux-la. 

Cette école de sculpture qu’on dit que Europe nous envie est 
dépourvue de toute originalité. Elle subit l’influence de la derniére 
Renaissance italienne. Elle n’a pas encore réussi 4 s’en dégager: de 
nos sculpteurs, les uns s’y soumettent bien volontiers,—ce sont les 
classiques ;—et les autres protestent contre elle,—ce sont les rodinistes. 
Mais, dociles ou révoltés, par sympathie de disciples ou par antipathie 
d’esclaves mécontents, ils travaillent tous en fonction, si je puis dire, 
en fonction du XVI° siécle italien. La docilité des uns est bien 
médiocre et basse; la révolte des autres est bien sommaire et im- 
puissante. Au total, quelle désolation !... 

C’est la manie actuellement, chez nous, d’élever, sur les places 
publiques, 4 tous les carrefours, dans les avenues, dans les rues, des 
monuments et des statues 4 la gloire de mille gens,—politiciens, in- 
venteurs, écrivains ou philanthropes,—qui n’ont pas tous une grande 
importance ni méme une notoriété bien durable. Cette pratique a de 
nombreux inconvénients, dont le principal est d’enlaidir considérable- 
ment l’aspect de nos villes. Paris en a beaucoup souffert. Et ainsi, 
Yon peut, hélas! connaitre la qualité de notre sculpture frangaise... 
Ah! je comprends la haine désespérée qu’éprouvent nos novateurs 
& Pégard de cette sculpture académique!...Mais, il est triste de le 
constater, pour réagir la-contre, ils n’ont encore rien trouvé de mieux 
que les décombres dont je parlais tout & l’heure. 
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Aux belles époques, la sculpture et l’architecture ont été deux arts 
fraternels. La sculpture était l’ornement de l’architecture ou, si |’on 
veut, l’architecture était l’encadrement de la sculpture. Cet accord 
se réalisa d’une maniére particuliérement admirable 4 divers moments 
et, par exemple, au V° siécle grec, au XII° et au XIII° siécles 
frangais, au XV* et au XVI siécles italiens. Le Parthénon, la 
Cathédrale de Chartres et, & Florence, la place de la Seigneurie, sont 
des réussites héroiquement harmonieuses. L’architecture et la 
‘sculpture ont besoin l’une de l’autre ; et elles souffrent, l’une et l’autre, 
de négliger cette relation réciproque. 

Un des défauts de notre sculpture moderne, en France, consiste & 
omettre les conditions d’encadrement que l’architecture lui offrira. 
Cela, on ne saurait trop le dire!...Et il faudrait y insister. Mais 
d’autre part, si la sculpture moderne voulait se soumettre, comme 
elle devrait logiquement le faire, 4 notre architecture moderne,... on 
frémit & l’idée de ce qui arriverait :—car notre architecture moderne 
est tombée dans la hideur et l’absurdité. Pour en avoir la douloureuse 
certitude, il suffit de parcourir les rues de Paris et d’y regarder 
courageusement les constructions les plus récentes. Quelle horreur !... 

Il reste de vieilles maisons; méme modestes et détériorées par 
le temps et les réparations, elles gardent un aspect agréable, un 
air de bon goat, une simplicité raisonnable et charmante. [I] en 
reste de moins en moins. Nos architectes ont hate de les démolir 
toutes. Je les comprends: ils détestent ces témoins de la gentillesse 
d’autrefois. 

Je dis que la nouvelle architecture est laide et absurde. Laide, il 
suffit de la regarder pour s’en convaincre. Et, absurde, je voudrais 
Pindiquer. L’architecture est peut-étre l'art le plus évidemment 
soumis & des régles nettes et précises...Je sais bien que la notion 
de régles n’est plus en faveur et qu’en m’exprimant ainsi je semble faire 
bon marché de cette liberté que revendiquent si gaillardement nos 
artistes. J’en fais bon marché, en effet. Qu’ils le veuillent ou non, 
les régles de l’architecture résultent de la nature des choses et elles 
ont été mises en lumiére de la fagon la plus frappante par Schopen- 
hauer dans les appendices de Le monde comme volonté et comme repré- 
sentation. L/’architecture a pour objet d’organiser la lutte égale ou 
Péquilibre de deux forces dont l’une se pose et l’autre s’oppose ; l’une 
est une force d’action, l’autre de réaction ; l'une est la pesanteur et 
Pautre la résistance. Le combat de la pesanteur et de la résistance, 
c'est tout le noble, puissant et pathétique drame que représente 
Parchitecture...Schopenhauer considére que c’est l’architecture grecque 
qui l’a le mieux représenté ; je crois que l’architecture gothique y a 
réussi mieux encore. Mais, quoi qu’il en soit de l’application, le 
principe demeure. Oui, |’architecture est bien cela; ce duel intime 
et profond de la pierre est, en réalité, sa substance vivante et 


magnifique. 
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Les conséquences de cette théorie ne sont pas douteuses: & toute 
pesée doit correspondre un organe de résistance et toute résistance 
doit correspondre & une pesée. En outre, il faut que la pesée et la 
résistance soient exactement proportionnées l’une 4 autre. Si la 
pesée l’emporte sur la résistance, l’édifice est calamiteux. Si la 
résistance l’emporte excessivement sur la pesée, l’édifice est lourd, 
chargé de matériaux inutiles: il est affreux. Dans l’architecture 
grecque, le nombre, la hauteur et le diamétre des colonnes répondent 
harmonieusement aux dimensions et au poids de l’architrave. Dans 
Yarchitecture gothique, les arcs-boutants sont pareillement mesurés 
& action des voutes, 4 toute cette charge formidable et déterminée 
que les ‘ maitres de l’ceuvre’ ont eu Vhabileté de répartir en divers 
points ou vient buter la résistance. 

Eh! bien, ces principes si clairs et impérieux, nos architectes les 
méconnaissent avec une naive effronterie. Dans les immeubles 
qu’ils construisent maintenant, il y a de fausses colonnes qui n’ont 
rien & supporter ; et, aux points oi: doivent aboutir les pesées, il n’y 
a pas de résistance apparente. Il y en a: autrement, la maison 
s’écroulerait. Mais on dirait qu’ils cherchent 4 dissimuler la résist- 
ance, comme ils empatent les pesées, tandis que leur devoir d’art 
consisterait 4 dégager la résistance et la pesanteur, 4 les faire ostensible- 
ment jouer l’une avec |’autre, |’essentiel plaisir d’une belle architecture 
étant le spectacle de ce combat. 

De tout ce qui précéde, il ne résulte certes pas que je recommande 
& nos architectes modernes de batir, pour notre logement, des temples 
grecs ni des cathédrales gothiques. La lutte de la résistance et de la 
pesanteur n’est pas la formule d’un style architectural particulier : 
elle est architecture méme. Et l’on peut la traiter comme on voudra, 
de cent mille maniéres diverses et ingénieuses, pourvu qu’on ne la 
méconnaisse pas. 

Mais voyez seulement les facades qu’on batit & présent chez nous : 
c’est horrible et c’est la déraison méme. Une ornementation dé- 
pourvue de finesse et de vraie élégance est plaquée sur un organisme 
qui précisément n’est pas un organisme, mais de la batisse absurde, 
folle sans drélerie. 


Examinons le mobilier. Méme décadence. Et c’est fort grave, 
si, comme |’architecture est le cadre indispensable de la sculpture, 
le mobilier est l’accompagnement redoutable de la peinture. En 
admettant qu’on veuille ravaler le mobilier jusqu’é n’étre qu’un 
art secondaire,—et l’on aurait tort, 4 mon gré,—il a beaucoup d’import- 
ance & cause de tout le dommage qu’il peut faire 4 la présentation 
d’une belle ceuvre picturale. 

Or, jamais on n’eut moins de goit. Nos artisans sont habiles 
& imiter les styles anciens; ils ont été, jusqu’é ce jour, incapables 
d’imaginer un style qui serait le style de cette époque-ci. Aussi les 
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amateurs ne sont-ils plus que des collectionneurs d’antiquités. Dans 
les immeubles effrontés que |’on batit, les plus riches et les plus fastueux 
de nos bourgeois groupent de leur mieux ce qu’ils ont pu attraper de 
Louis XIII, XIV, XV et XVI, d’Empire et voire de Restauration ; 
& quoi ils joignent de l’anglais moderne et du lorrain...Quelle peinture 
trouverait-on qui pit s’accorder avec de tels ensembles archaiques et 
incohérents ?... 

Si Pon y songe, comment notre époque, qui a perdu le sens d’une 
judicieuse architecture, saurait-elle construire un fauteuil? Les 
principes de ces deux arts sont les mémes: un joli fauteuil vaut par 
son architecture ; ici encore, il faut que la pesanteur et la résistance 
concordent. Mais, au lieu de rechercher des combinaisons rationnelles, 
on n’aboutit qu’a des singularités ridicules, symboles de catastrophes, 
menaces de chutes inquiétantes, instruments de tortures médiévales. 

Les lignes n’ont pas de netteté, de fermeté. Elles se confondent ; 
on ne se reconnait pas dans leur embrouillement ; on ne sait pas a 
quoi elles servent ; on ne voit pas comment elles suivent la direction 
de telles forces plutét que de telles autres. Désastreux mélange 
et tempétueux enchevétrement d’une sorte de vermicelle exaspéré. 

Dans nos salons opulents, quelle sauvage accumulation de mille et 
mille choses qui n’ont pas été faites pour se trouver réunies! que 
d’importation! Péle-méle s’y confondent l’Orient, l’extréme Orient, 
l’Occident, tous les pays du monde, & de quelconques doses et selon 
le hasard des emplettes. Quel bric-4-brac de cauchemar !... 

Les menus objets familiers, les bibelots qui sont le détail nombreux 
et varié de la vie quotidienne, pourquoi aujourd’hui sont-ils si étrange- 
ment vilains ?...Nos orfévres, & moins de copier des échantillons 
d’autrefois, ne sont plus capables de faire un gracieux hochet d’enfant. 

Cela justement a l’époque ou les procédés industriels, ot les instru- 
ments d'art se sont admirablement perfectionnés!...Eh! bien, voila 
précisément la cause, si bizarre que l’événement paraisse, si incroyable 
méme. Je donnerai deux exemples de cette aventure. 

Les vitraux furent, en notre pays, merveilleux au XII* et au XIII° 
siécles. Ensuite, cet art, qui n’a pas duré longtemps, périclita. 
Aujourd’hui, ce que font nos verriers est abominable. Ce n’est pas 
tout. Mais prenez une simple verriére du XIII* siécle et faites la 
copier trait pour trait, au millimétre, par un artiste d’a présent. 
Il semblerait que ce ne fit pas trés difficile. Les vitraux du XIII* 

.siécle sont des mosaiques de verre, la juxtaposition de morceaux de 
verre dont chacun est d’une seule couleur. Il n’y a donc qu’a en 
calquer la forme et la disposition. Eh! bien, la copie sera, je l’affirme, 
hideuse. A quoi cela tient-il ?...Le verre qu’on employait au XIII° 
siécle est épais, rugueux,impur. Aujourd’hui, on obtient du verre en 
plaques parfaites, également épais dans toute son étendue, d’une pureté 
sans défaut, d’une transparence impeccable et ot la couleur est identi- 
quement répandue en toutes ses parties ; la taille du verre est facilitée 
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par l’usage du diamant qu’autrefois on ignorait...Alors ?...Le verre, 
médiocre et médiocrement coloré, du XIII* siécle valait mieux. La 
lumiére ne le traverse pas tout d’un trait. Elle s’y attarde, elle s’y 
proméne ; elle s’y joue et ses jeux sont charmants ; elle se nuance, elle 
se diversifie, elle vit. Premier exemple du danger que sont, pour l’art, 
le perfectionnement industriel, l’excellente qualité des matériaux. 

Second exemple, l’art du médailliste. Nous avons, en France, 
des médaillistes trés célébres ; deux surtout: Roty, qui est inférieur 
& sa renommeée, et Chaplain, qui vient demourir. Il ya, je ne le nie 
pas, de belles médailles de Chaplain ; son ‘ Gaston Paris’ est probable- 
ment son chef d’ceuvre : travail exact et sobre, élégance de bon aloi, 
la ressemblance obtenue par les moyens les plus honnétes, la synthése 
du caractére réalisée avec une délicate puissance, etc... Mais comparez 
le ‘Gaston Paris’ de Chaplain avec une médaille grecque, je ne dis 
pas avec lune des plus extraordinaires ; non, avec une médaille grecque 
quelconque...Aussitét, vous verrez l’ceuvre moderne palir, s’affadir, 
s’anéantir. Sur la médaille grecque, les reflets ont une étonnante 
vigueur, un accent superbe ; la médaille moderne est blonde, terne, 
ennuyeuse. Et pourtant, les médaillistes anciens avaient des outils 
presque barbares: ils plagaient entre deux empreintes une boule de 
métal et ils tapaient la-dessus & coups de marteau ; les bords éclataient 
et bavaient. A présent, les procédés de frappe sont des prouesses de 
mécanique souveraine. Pas un défaut, pas une inégalité, pas la 
moindre tare ; c’est une réussite mathématique. Voila l’inconvénient 
mystérieux des procédés superfins : ils gatent tout. 

En résumé, tout se passe comme si la qualité d’une ceuvre d’art 
était en raison inverse de la facilité que trouve l’artiste 4 son exécution. 
La difficulté vaincue n’est pas le réve que l’artiste doit poursuivre ; 
mais la difficulté & vaincre est la condition méme de son heureux succés. 
Or, le progrés—comme ils disent !—le progrés industriel a fourni aux 
artistes ou aux artisans de notre époque des commodités qui galvaudent 
leur talent, détruisent leur imagination, avilissent leur caractére. 


Tel est, en fin de compte, le tableau qu’il m’a paru juste de tracer 
de l’art francais contemporain. Je n’ai pas flatté mon modéle; je 
n’ai pas eu non plus l’intention dele dénigrer. I] est en état de désordre 
et de décadence regrettable. 

Pour que surgit une trés belle et noble époque d’art, il faudrait, 
quoi ?...une philosophie. Oui, je le dis: une philosophie!...C’est 
une erreur de penser que l’art puisse fleurir avec splendeur s’il n’a 
point ses racines dans une pensée profonde. 

Voyez ce qu’a fait, au moyen dge et & l’aube de la Renaissance, 
la pensée religieuse. Elle a suscité le grand zéle des batisseurs de 
cathédrales. Et, sans doute, on abuse d’un trop commode symbolisme 
quand on traduit en mysticisme la forme et les dimensions de leurs 
architectures ; leur esprit positif travaillait 4 un probléme rigoureux 
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qu’ils ont, & force d’étude, résolu: mais leur pratique était animée 
par la foi. Semblablement, la pensée religieuse animait les sculpteurs 
des portails et les peintres verriers. Elle anima les Cimabue, les 
Giotto, les Angelico et tous les peintres qui, & cdté de ceux-la, exer- 
gaient leur profession. Et l’on sait toute la ferveur qui, des vallées 
d’Ombrie, alla, gagnant de proche en proche, exaltant les ames 
d’artistes, quand le gai saint Frangois d’Assise eut préché son évangile 
d’allégresse. . . 

Ce que la pensée chrétienne avait réalisé, le paganisme le fit 4 son 
tour, quand déborda la Renaissance, avec son prodigieux amour de la 
vie. Les peintres et les sculpteurs du XVI° siécle, méme s’ils traitent 
des sujets chrétiens, dépendent d’une idéologie antichrétienne, d’une 
philosophie prise 4 l’antiquité grecque et latine, mais renouvelée et 
comme revécue. 

Les paysagistes francais, qui, au milieu du XIX° siécle, restituérent 
dans l’art le sentiment de la nature, faisaient aboutir 4 la peinture la 
philosophie, lentement venue 4 eux et par divers intermédiaires, la 
philosophie de J.-J. Rousseau. 

Et peu s’en fallut que les métaphysiques allemandes n’aboutissent 
& un art; elles y eussent abouti, si Arnold Boecklin avait été un grand 
peintre et un esprit digne de ses ambitions. 

J’ai cité ces différents exemples pour montrer qu’une doctrine 
n’est pas plus indispensable qu’une autre & cette animation de pensée 
qui a favorisé les belles époques de l’art: une doctrine ou une autre, 
mais une doctrine !. . . 

Il est un fait qu’on doit noter comme |’explication d’un grand 
nombre de phénoménes de l’heure présente, en mon pays : pendant 
la majeure partie du précédent siécle, la philosophie frangaise a chémé. 
Peut-étre en faut-il rendre responsable un Victor Cousin, qui d’ailleurs 
est lui-méme effet, s’il est cause. L’influence déprimante de Cousin 
dura longtemps ; et puis, quand elle eut cessé de nuire, les philosophes 
qui se révélérent furent des historiens de la philosophie plutét que 
des créateurs de systémes. On ne vit pas un systéme d’idées s’organiser, 
prédominer, produire un état nouveau, un état vivant, de la conscience 
francaise. La connaissance des systémes variés, entre lesquels on ne 
choisissait pas, eut pour conséquence naturelle le scepticisme. 

Alors, les peintres—pour ne parler que d’eux,—l’esprit libre,—trop 
libre !—ne s’occupérent que de trouver des procédés ingénieux, 
amusants : voila tout. Aujourd’hui, on hésite parmi ces divers pro- 
cédés et, faute d’une idée profonde qui suscite une volonté d’art, 
on n’a aucune impérieuse raison de choisir |’un plutét que nul autre. 
Surtout, on n’a aucune volonté d’art 4 laquelle on puisse et veuille 
astreindre, comme il convient, le procédé. 

Est-ce qu’une doctrine, est-ce qu’une philosophie va bientét 
prendre les ames frangaises et régner?—On ne le dirait guére; et 
méme, on ne le dirait pas du tout!... 
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Ce n’est assurément pas que nos contemporains ne soient pas 
idéologues. Ils le sont; et peut-étre ne le sont-ils que trop. Seule- 
ment, le grand effort de la pensée contemporaine, se détournant de la 
métaphysique, va vers la sociologie. I] est tumultueux, discordant ; 
il n’a encore rien donné. 

Donnera-t-il quelque chose? Et, ce qu’il donnera, quel emploi 
Part en fera-t-il ?...Probléme alarmant !... 

fl peut survenir un grand homme, un héros de l’esprit, qui s’empare 
de toute cette anarchie et qui en fasse un art sublime...On n’attend 
que lui...Mais on l’attend !... 

Anprk BEAUNIER. 


Vout. LXVI—No, 391 
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THE BOOK OF LISMORE 


In the year 1814 the Castle of Lismore in Ireland was repaired, and 
the workmen employed upon tapping the walls, testing the floors, 
and generally examining the structure, came upon a walled-up passage 
which they opened and explored. An old wooden box was found, 
containing a crozier and a vellum manuscript of 197 leaves, 15} inches 
long by 10} inches wide. The parchment was soiled and damp, and 
gnawed by rats and mice. Perhaps the leaves were tied together so 
tightly that the rodents’ heads could not pierce inwards very far, 
perhaps the ink had a disagreeable taste, perhaps it was a miracle 
in keeping with many already recorded there ; the fact remains that 
only the margins were injured, and most of the text itself, the lives 
of nine ancient Irish saints and afew other fragments, was preserved. 
It seems that the book was made in the fifteenth century for Finghin 
Mac Carthaigh Riabhach and his wife Catherine, who was a daughter 
of Thomas, eighth Earl of Desmond, and was compiled from the 
Book of Leinster, the lost Book of Monasterboice and others, by at 
least three scribes, all of them careless and ignorant. They are said, 
the three scribes, to have made many mistakes; thirty-six pages 
have been lost, many more are illegible from damp or because the 
writing has faded, or, worst of all, because an illiterate man called 
O’Floinn rewrote portions of it in 1816. 

Traces of different periods are to be found also in the language, 
which is a mixture of old Irish, late middle, and modern forms. The 
manuscript has been deciphered and translated into a beautiful 
terse English by Professor Whitley Stokes, who died since I began 
writing this paper. The whole work was published in a volume of 
the Anecdota Oxoniensa in 1890. 

So far my science goes, but no farther. I do not understand a 
word of the Erse tongue, and I am not learned in the lives of saints ; 
but the Book of Lismore, which came by chance into my hands, has been 
a well of delight to me, and I long to share my pleasure with others. 

It must be difficult to write the life of a saint—to give at once the 
sense of holy isolation and of reality ; to put before the reader a warm, 
breathing, human being and yet keep the gleam of the halo. Where 
there are no miracles to record the task may be lighter, for many 
people find it easy to believe that a man has conquered human nature 
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and is wholly good, but cannot admit that he has turned water into 
wine or healed the sick. Yet it should puzzle most of us to say which 
achievement is the more supernatural. The fact remains that the 
records of miracles are apt to be flat and uninspiring ; they do not 
express the saintliness of the miracle worker, and are simply not 
believed. Now the Book of Lismore, though it abounds in miracles, 
preserves so intimate, simple, one might almost say domestic an 
atmosphere, that the saints never lapse from humanity, and remain 
throughout all their achievements living men and women. 

I had quite wrongly imagined that the saints of the first few 
centuries, who worked miracles, and whose thigh-bones and thumb- 
joints heal to this very day, were usually grim ascetics, living in caves 
or else tramping for ever along the roads ; silent, stern people, solitaries, 
denouncing kings and women, and mortifying their own flesh. 
But I have learned that the Celtic saints, and I believe also the 
contemporary French saints, were of a very different type. They 
lived, it is true, on remote islands, or at the back of desolate mountains, 
but not only were they seldom alone, having schools of young monks 
and nuns and aspiring disciples about them, but they seem to have 
constantly visited each other, and exchanged miracles, as it were, 
instead of greetings. Nor did questions of sex trouble them—once 
a saint, the difference between men and women became unimportant, 
and St. Brigit could visit St. Patrick, and St. Canair visit St. Sénan, 
and no one even shake their heads. The Great of the Earth also 
used to visit the saints; kings and lords, and bishops with their 
retinues, and they were suitably entertained. If the provisions ran 
short it was of little consequence. Brigit had only to bless, say 
one sheep and a few loaves, and there was enough and to spare for her 
congregation, and Patrick’s congregation too. 

Brigit, the Mary of the Gael, is perhaps the most interesting and 
attractive of the female saints, though, for reasons to be given later 
on, I confess to a great weakness for Canair. Brigit was, both before 
her birth and after it, recognised as a saint. Her father was one 
Dubthach, a rich man of Munster, her mother a bondmaid out of 
Connaught. Now Dubthach’s consort was jealous, and threatened 
to leave him, and to take her dowry with her, if he did not sell the 
bondmaid. There came to Dubthach’s house ‘a poet of Hai Meic 
Uais from gathering treasures.’ The poet seems to have understood 
that here was another treasure to be gathered, for after hearing the 
story he bought the bondmaid, though Dubthach would not sell the 
unborn child. Many years after, ‘when boldness and strength and 
size came to Brigit,’ she desired to go and visit her fatherland. But 
though her father, already aware of her fame asa holy virgin and a 
worker of miracles, was joyous when he heard of her return, they did 
not get on very well together. Brigit had an irritating habit : ‘ Of her 
father’s wealth and food and property, whatsoever her hands would 
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find or would get, she used to give to the poor and needy of the Lord.’ 
Her father made up his mind to sell her, and took her to Dunlaing, son 
of Enna, King of Leinster. But when Dunlaing asked her why she 
stole her father’s property and wealth, she answered boldly to the 
King, ‘If I had thy power with all thy wealth, and with all thy 
Leinster, I would give them all to the Lord of the Elements.’ After 
this the King refused to buy her, for he realised that her merit was 
higher before God than his own. ‘ Thus then was Brigit saved from 
bondage.’ 

Brigit refused to marry, though a certain man of good kin asked 
for her. She was remonstrated with in this fashion : ‘Idle is the 
pure eye in thy head, not to be on a bolster beside a husband ;’ but she 
remained unmoved, and went with certain other virgins to take the veil. 

When the ceremony was begun ‘a fiery pillar rose from her head 
to the roof ridge of the church. Then said Bishop Mél, “ Come, 
O holy Brigit, that a veil may be sained on thy head before the other 
virgins.”’ It came to pass then, through the grace of the Holy Ghost, 
that the form of ordaining a Bishop was read out over Brigit.’ She 
obtained this rank in spite of all possible prejudice against her sex. 
Hiven in those days there was a strong distrust of women’s pretensions, 
but the Bishop declared he had no power in the matter—the dignity 
‘had been given by God unto Brigit beyond every woman.’ After 
this she seems to have led a proper saint’s life, working miracles, 
healing the sick, reproving the sins of lying and unkindness, and 
giving away everything she could lay hands on. Her great piety 
enabled her to read the hearts of everyone about her, and those 
harbouring a secret malice or a stealthy hate were wise to keep out 
of her sight. Even a minor sin, such as sloth, was not safe in her 
presence, as witness the story of her visit to ‘ another virgin, even 
Brigit, daughter of Conaille.’ 

When Brigit with her virgins went to eat their dinner she began to look 
for a long while at the table. The other Brigit asked, ‘ What perceivest thou ?’ 
Said Brigit, ‘I see the Devil on the table.” ‘I should like to see him,’ said the 
other virgin. ‘Make Christ’s Cross on thy face and on thy eyes,’ saith Brigit. 
The virgin made it, and she beheld the Satan beside the table, his head down 
and his feet up, his smoke and his flame out of his gullet and out of his nose. 
Said Brigit: ‘Give answer to us, O Devil !’ 

‘I cannot, O Nun !’ saith the Demon, ‘ refuse to answer thee, for thou art a 
keeper of God’s commandments, and thou art merciful to the poor and to the 
Lord’s household.’ 

‘Tell us, then,’ saith Brigit: ‘Why hast thou come to us among our 
nuns ?’ 

‘ There is a certain pious virgin here,’ saith the Devil, ‘ and in her companion- 
ship am I, enjoining upon her sloth and negligence.’ 

Brigit said to that virgin: ‘ Put the Cross of Christ over thy face, and over 
thine eyes.’ She put it at once; the virgin beheld the hideous monster. Great 
fear{seized the virgin when she beheld the Demon. Said Brigit: ‘Why dost 
thou ‘shun the fosterling whom thou hast been tending for so long a time ?’ 
The virgin then made repentance and was healed of the Demon. 
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This terrible power of insight might have made Brigit unpopular ; 
but she was really humble, and withal generous of her supernatural 
gifts, and was adored even in her lifetime. I fancy her a very simple 
being, shrewd, more than clever, with rapid intuition rather than 
knowledge, illuminated, not intellectual. It is told in the book how 
she once went into Magh Lemna to converse with Patrick. He was 
preaching the Gospel there. ‘ Then Brigit fell asleep at the preaching. 
Said Patrick : “ Why hast thou fallen asleep?” Brigit prostrated 
herself thrice and answered, “ It was a vision I beheld,” saith she.’ 
Patrick seems to have accepted this explanation without question, 
although he asked her at once to declare the vision. She was quite 
equal to this task, and it proved to be a prophecy of the greatness 
both of Patrick and herself, which was opportune. Brigit, however, 
though more apt to dream than to listen to sermons, was also associated 
with scholars, and they are under her special protection. 

The origin of this patronage is told thus : 

Brigit was once with her sheep on the Curragh, and she saw running past 
her a son of reading; to wit Nindid the Scholar was he. ‘What makes thee 
unsedate, O son of reading ? ’ saith Brigit, ‘and what seekest thou in that wise ?’ 

‘O nun,’ saith the scholar, ‘I am going to heaven.’ 

‘ The Virgin’s Son knoweth,’ saith Brigit, ‘ happy is he that goes the journey, 
and for God’s sake, make prayer with me, that it may be easy for me to go.’ 

*O nun,’ saith the scholar, ‘I have no leisure; for the gates of heaven are 
open now, and I fear they may be shut against me. Or, if thou art hindering 
me, pray the Lord that it may be easy for me to go to heaven, and I will pray the 
Lord for thee, that it may be easy for thee, and that thou mayest bring many 
thousands with thee unto heaven.’ 

Brigit recited a paternoster with him. And he was pious thenceforward, 
and he it is that gave her Communion and Sacrifice when she was dying. Where- 
fore, thence it came to pass that the comradeship of the world’s sons of reading 
is with Brigit, and the Lord gives them, through Brigit’s prayer, every perfect 
good that they ask. 


This Irish Brigit and the Brighid of the west of Scotland are 
endowed with the same characteristics of gentle firmness and simple 
loveliness—the figures may be different, but the haloes are the same— 
and the same quality of love and worship is given to them both. 

‘ Her name among created things is dove among birds, pine among 
trees, sun among stars . . . her heart and her mind were a throne of 
rest for the Holy Ghost. . . .’ and in the beautiful passage of rhetoric 
with which the life closes, Brigit is described as ‘ she that helpeth 
everyone who is in a strait and in danger : it is she that abateth the 
pestilences ; it is she that quelleth the anger and the storm of the sea. 
She is the prophetess of Christ : she is the Queen of the South ; she is 
the Mary of the Gael.’ 

In great contrast to Brigit’s simple life are the many adventures 
of the famous Patron Saint of Ireland, Patrick. As is generally 
known, he was not an Irishman by birth, but a Briton, and although 
our chronicler declares that he was of the Jews by origin, “ the learned,’ 
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who are said to vouch the fact, bring as proof, merely, that miracles 
were wrought for him which made it manifest that ‘he was of the 
children of Israel, for of them were the Jews besides.’ This does not 
seem conclusive, unless every saint is a Jew, which I should be loath 
to admit. 

Patrick’s life, unlike Brigit’s, was full of adventure : he was born 
in Nemptor, and he came of the Britons of Ail-Cluade, which means 
the Rock of Clyde, and in modern terms Dumbarton. His mother’s 
sister, having no children, took him in fosterage ; she probably never 
regretted her charge, for in those days it was no mean help to have a 
child saint in the house. Patrick wrought numberless miracles, 
nearly all concerned with small domestic difficulties : he made fire- 
wood out of icicles; he turned drops of water into fire ; he brought 
back dead cows to life ; he made the tribute of curd and butter, which 
the King’s steward demanded, out of snow ; he healed his sister Lupait, 
when she struck her head against a stone, with the sign of the Cross ; 
he raised both his foster father and a child from the dead. ‘ God’s 
name and Patrick’s were magnified thereby.’ 

Then a great disaster overtook those Britons of Ail-Cluade who 
happened to be on a journey in Armorica, for the country was ravaged 
by four exiled sons of the King of Britain. Patrick’s father and 
mother were slain, and Patrick and his two sisters, Lupait and Tigris, 
were seized and sold into bondage, all in different parts of the land. 
Patrick became the property of Miliuc, the King of Dalaradia, and 
his three brothers, ‘and such was the zeal of the service in which 
Patrick abode, that each of the four households which he used to 
serve supposed that it was to it alone that he was a servant ; and yet 
he was subject to the other spiritual direction, even a hundred genu- 
flexions in the morning, and a hundred at evening, and but one meal 
from the one watch to the other.’ 

Miliuc, when he realised that Patrick was that priceless treasure 
in all ages, a really good servant, bought him from the others. It 
was the custom of the heathen to free their thralls every seven years ; 
but when the time drew near, Miliuc naturally did not want to lose 
Patrick. In order to retain him, he bought a bondmaid and pre- 
sented her to his thrall. ‘They were brought together in a house 
apart on the night of the wedding,’ but Patrick was a saint: he 
preached to the bondmaid and they spent the night in prayer. In the 
morning Patrick saw a white scar on the bondmaid’s face, and asking 
her about it he discovered that she was his sister Lupait. ‘Said 
Patrick, “I am thy brother, and it is I that healed thee, and it is 
God’s mercy that causeth us to meet again after our scattering abroad.” 
Then they gave thanks to God, and afterwards they went into the 
wilderness.’ It was here that Patrick heard the voice of the angel 
telling him that it was time for him to depart and go to Italy to learn 
the Holy Scriptures. Miliuc would not let him go unless he paid a 
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talent of gold; this demand presented, of course, no difficulties to 
such as Patrick, and a boar obligingly dug up a mass of gold for him 
next day. He was then allowed to go free. 

Patrick went to sea and, after various adventures, got to his 
birthplace, Nemptor. The people of his fatherland begged him to 
stay with them, but ‘this was not got from him.’ For already the 
great work of his life was clear to his sight: his heart yearned to 
preach to Ireland. ‘ Whenever he slept it seemed to him that it was 
the isle of the Gael that he saw, and that he heard the chanting of 
the children from the wood of Fochlad.’ So he went first to Germanus, 
“ sage Bishop of all Europe at that time,’ and, being then only thirty, 
read the Ecclesiastical Canon for thirty years more, till at last Ger- 
manus sent him to Rome to be ordained a Bishop. 

He was sixty, and one fancies even Patrick may have been beset 
with doubts. Would there be time ? Had he garnered all knowledge 
and all power only to die before his mission were accomplished ? 
Also the hard-heartedness of the Gael was well known, for had they 
not rejected the preaching of Pelagius? Now listen to what befell 
Patrick. 
Then he went to sea with nine in his number; and he came to the island, 
where he saw the new house, and a married pair therein. And he asked the 
young man who dwelt in the house how long they had been therein. ‘ From 
the time of Jesus,’ saith he, ‘and He blessed us, together with our house, and 
we shall be thus till Doom; and God hath enjoined thee,’ saith the young man, 
‘to go and preach in the land of the Gaels; and Jesus left with us a staff to be 
given to thee.’ So Patrick took the staff of Jesus with him... 


I have wasted much time in fancy over this married pair in their 
new house. Who might they be ? Would it be possible to find them 
still, as Doom is not yet come? The people that harboured this 
legend understood the character of the Lord who sat in the garden 
of Lazarus, how gentle and tender He was to all human love, knowing 
it to be a fragment of the Divine fire which burned within Himself. 
Did He find two lovers so guileless, so untainted, that He deemed fit 
to give them this happy fate ; or when He went down for three days 
to the spirits in prison, did He release any two who had sacrificed 
their lives for love in an ancient time of blood and rapine ; or take 
pity on Orpheus and Eurydice, or Brunhilde and Siegfried, or Deirdre 
and Naise ? Did He smile, and, leading them out of bondage, place 
them upon an island in a new house, young and happy till the day 
of Doom, with no task laid upon them but to give the staff to Patrick ? 

Nothing hindered Patrick now in his voyage to Ireland, and his 
life becomes a record of journeys from one valley to another, preaching 
and baptising, working miracles and prophesying. When things 
went well he gave practical blessings; when ill, as at Inver Dé, where 
the fishermen did not welcome him, he placed a curse. ‘ He set his 
word on the Inver that there should never be produce therein.’ 
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He lived long enough to see many saints established in Ireland, two 
of whom he prophesied concerning before their birth—namely, Colomb 
Cille and Sénan. He knew Brigit also, and preached to her, as we 
have seen; he converted numberless kings, and established many 
churches and monasteries. But, besides all this, he it was who ob- 
tained some of the peculiar privileges of the Irish—an interesting fact 
when one remembers that he was a Briton. For instance, he left 
seven persons, alive for ever, safeguarding Ireland. Seven very old 
persons—what may they not have done ? When the British Govern- 
ment of the day is dismayed and disappointed at the result of 
well-meant efforts to anglicise Ireland and restore it to prosperity, 
let them remember with awe these inscrutable seven, who cannot 
be consulted or canvassed, who do not write to the papers, who do 
not make speeches, and who yet may upset the best-laid schemes of 
mice and men. Patrick seems also to have secured that every 
Saturday, to this day, sevén men of Ireland may be taken by him 
from torment to heaven. Also, everyone that sings Patrick’s hymn 
on his deathbed shall not be in hell at all. But, best of all, to Patrick 
himself was it granted to be the Judge of Doom for the men of Ire- 
land. What with his evident partiality for Irishmen, the privileges 
attached to the singing of his hymn, his seven men rescued every 
Saturday, it is obvious that not many Irishmen go to hell—a fact 
which may account for some of the insouciance and gaiety of the 
Trish character. 

I will quote at length the account of Patrick’s death, for it is 
characteristic in its eloquence, its childishness, its beauty. 

Now, when the hour of Patrick’s decease arrived, Bishop Tassach gave him 
Christ’s body ; and he sent his spirit to heaven in the hundred and thirty-second 
year of his age. Howbeit Heaven’s angels came to meet Patrick’s soul, and took 
it with them to Heaven with great honour and reverence. And though great 
behis honour at present, greater will it be at the meeting of Doom, when the men 
of the world will arise at Michael the Archangel’s command. And the men of 
Ireland will go to meet Patrick to Down, and wend along with him to Mount 
Zion, where Christ will deal judgment to Adam’s children on that day ; when, 
moreover, Christ will sit on His throne in glory, judging the three households, 
even the household of Heaven, and the household of Earth, and the household 
of Hell. And the twelve apostles will sit along with Him on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of the children of Israel. And then will Patrick sit 
on his throne of judgment and judge the men of Ireland. For Patrick is the 
apostle of Ireland, and he is the fatherof teaching and faith for Irishmen, and he 
willjbe judge over them on Doomsday. And after the sentence of Doom, those 
who have fulfilled his command and his teaching, in fastings, in prayer, in alms, 
in compassion, in gentleness, in forgiveness, and in the other divine commands, 
will go along with him into the heavenly Kingdom. 


Beside the principal saints whose lives are recorded in this book 
there seem to have been hosts of others. We learn, for instance, in 


the life of Findian of Clonard, that he had a large company with him. 
It is true that Findian was especially favoured in the drawing about 
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him of saints, for once when he was cleansing a well an angel came_- 
to him and told him he must dig a new well east of the church. ‘ Oh, 
my lord,’ saith Findian, ‘this pains that we have taken for a long 
time, what will come thereof?’ ‘He, whoever he be, over whom 
shall go the mould which thou hast dug,’ saith the angel, ‘ will obtain 
mercy from the Lord.’ Naturally, when this became known, people 
flocked to him from all parts of Ireland. One might imagine that 
sinners rather than saints were in need of God’s mercy, but he is 
said to have had three thousand saints about him, all of whom built 
churches and monasteries round some reliquary which he had given 
them. 

Now and then a rival attraction would appear, such as Rudédan 
of Lothra, and Findian was implored to go and confront him, for 
many pupils were leaving him. Ruédan had a lime tree ‘ from which 
there used to drop a sweet-tasted fluid, in which everyone would 
find the flavour which he desired.’ Findian went to see, and made 
the tree dry, but Ruddén only ordered water to be brought from 
his well, prayed over it, and the ‘ water was turned into the taste 
of the fluid.’ The clerics wished Findian to ban the well also, but 
to his everlasting credit he refused. ‘ Oh, dear brethren,’ said Findian, 
‘why are ye giving trouble to Ruddan. For if he wished to change 
into sweet ale all this water beside the church, God would do it for 
him.’ The end of the story is curious. Both Findian and the saints 
entreated Ruddan that his life should be like that of everyone, and 
Ruddin consented. He had not been ‘living in community,’ and 
it was this fact, and not jealousy, which made Findian yield so far 
to the fears of his pupils as to urge Ruddin to conform. Jealousy 
apparently was unknown ; indeed, the greater saints were constantly 
acclaiming one another, and recognising new comers even before 
they were born. 

Coming now to the life of Brenainn, we find that his birth was 
foretold by Bishop Hirc, who, after a year, took him to his own foster 
mother, even Ita, and the nun gave Brenainn ‘ exceeding love, for 
she used to see the service of angels above him.’ 

Angels in the forms of white virgins 

Were fostering Brenainn, 

From one hand to another, 

. Without much disgrace to the babe. 

‘ Without much disgrace to the babe’ is a delightful touch. If even 
saint children equipped with marvels and miracles were not always 
treated with proper respect, what can be said of the prospective 
politicians, poets, generals, and judges, whom we see any day of 
our lives being pushed and poked unceremoniously by their mothers 
and nurses, a “ disgrace” which they often bear with imperturbable 
gravity and dignity? This respectful bringing up was not wasted 
on Brenainn. He was impervious to temptation from the beginning. 
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On a certain day Bishop Eirc went to preach the word of God. Brenainn, 
who was then aged ten years, went with him into the chariot. He is left alone 
in the chariot after the cleric had gone to the preaching. Brenainn sat in the 
chariot, singing his psalms alone. Then a fine, full-grown, yellow-haired girl, of 
royal race, comes to the chariot to him, and looked on him, and sees his beautiful 
bright countenance, and attempts to jump at once into the chariot, and play 
her game with him. Then he said to her: ‘Go home, and curse whoever brought 
thee here,’ and he takes the reins of the chariot and begins flogging her severely, 
so that she was crying and screaming, and went to the place where her father 
and mother, the king and queen, were biding. 


Bishop Hirc seems to have rebuked him sternly for beating the 
stainless maiden, and Brenainn offered to perform penance for his 
deed, and he was ordered into a cave till the morning. But all night 
troops of angels went up to heaven and down to earth around the 
cave, ‘and the sound of Brenainn’s voice singing his psalms was 
heard a thousand paces on every side.’ Brenainn’s character was thus 
vindicated ; not so, I fear, the yellow-haired maiden’s, though the 
chronicler is silent about her. 

It is rarely indeed in the lives of these saints that women are 
louked upon as dangerous. Brenainn, it is true, is warned by Ita 
when he wishes to learn the Rules of the Saints of Ireland, ‘ Do not 
study with women nor with virgins, lest someone revile thee,’ but 
she seemed to fear evil tongues more than actual harm to her foster 
son. Most of the saints, as we have seen, lived in the world, and 
took a prominent part in affairs, communing from time to time with 
their fellow saints, whether men or women. There was one, however, 
who, after founding many monasteries and building many churches, 
settled upon the island of Inis Cathaig and allowed no women to 
land. But even in those days women were not banned by a mere 
decree. The following story may remind some people of the per- 
sistence and courage of certain bands of women at the present day, 
who should certainly take Canair as their patron saint. 

Canair the Pious, a holy maiden of the Benntraige of the South of Ireland, 
set up a hermitage in her own territory. There one night, after nocturns, she 
was praying, when all the churches of Ireland appeared to her. And it seemed 
that a tower of fire rose up to heaven from each of the churches ; but the greatest 
of the towers, and the straightest towards heaven, was that which rose from 
Inis Cathaig. ‘ Fair is yon cell,’ she saith, ‘ thither will I go, that my resurrection 
may be near it." Straightway on she went, without guidance save the tower of 
fire which she beheld ablaze without ceasing day and night before her, till she 
came thither. Now when she had reached the shore of Luimnech, she crossed 
the sea with dry feet as if she were on smooth land till she came to Inis Cathaig. 
Now Sénan knew that thing, and he went to the harbour to meet her, and he 
gave her welcome. ‘Yea, I have come,’ saith Canair. ‘Go,’ saith Sénan, 
‘to thy sister who dwells in yon island in the east, that thou mayest have guesting 
therein. 

* Not for that have we come,’ saith Canair, ‘ but that I may have guesting 
with thee in this island.’ ‘Women enter not this island,’ saith Sénan. ‘ How 
canst thou say that?’ saith Canair. ‘Christ is no worse than thou. Christ 
came to redeem women no less than to redeem men, No less did He suffer for 
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the sake of women than for the sake of men. Women have given service and 
tendance unto Christ and His apostles. No less than men do women enter the 
heavenly kingdom. Why, then, shouldst thou not take women to thee in thine 
island ?* 

‘Thou art stubborn,’ saith Sénan. ‘ What, then,’ saith Canair, ‘shall I get 
what I ask for, a place for my side in this isle, and the Sacrament from thee to 
me ?’ 

‘A place of resurrection,’ saith Sénan, ‘ will be given thee here on the brink 
of the wave, but I fear that the sea will carry off thy remains.’ 

‘God will grant me,’ saith Canair, ‘ that the spot wherein I shall lie will not 
be the first that the sea will bear away.’ 

‘Thou hast leave, then,’ saith Sénan, ‘to come on shore.’ For thus had 
she been, while they were in converse, standing up on the wave with her staff 
under her bosom as if she were on land. Then Canair came on shore, and the 
Sacrament was administered, and she straightway went to heaven. 


This is an instructive tale. Notice the insistence of Canair, her 
imperviousness to rebuke ; when she is told she is stubborn she merely 
says ‘ How, then,’ and repeats her request. Note, too, Sénan’s some- 
what unworthy temporising when he tells her that the sea will wash 
away her body, and Canair’s serene confidence that this will not be 
allowed by God to happen. The man finally yields, and Canair has 
her desire. As she went straightway to heaven there was doubtless 
peace on that island, while it was made manifest that her stubborn- 
ness was not disapproved of. 

As I turn the pages of this old and enchanting book I realise 
that there is no particular reason why I should stop at one story 
rather than another, and that I had better break off, if I can, before 
I have wearied the reader. So that I will not, as I should like, make 
extracts from Findchua’s life, or Colomb Cille’s, or describe that 
happier stage of Sénan’s pilgrimage before he was beset by Canair. 
All these may some day be the subject of a further paper. 

I have, I hope, at least shown that the Book of Lismore has a 
rare charm of thought and phrase, and gives vivid pictures of a time 
far removed from our own, not merely in tongue and custom, but in 


its very heart. 
EpitH LYTTELTON. 
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VIRTUES OF THE LONDONER 


THE faults of the Londoner can always be recognised and identified ; 
his good qualities soon become taken as a matter of course, and fail, 
after a while, to obtain honourable mention. Just as it is necessary, 
now and again, to pull oneself up with a jerk in walking about town 
and to recollect that because the scene is familiar it need not be deprived 
of one’s admiration, so in regard to the inhabitant, it is worth while 
to take the view of the stranger and to make a guess at his impressions. 

A visitor must admit that in London he is treated with courtesy. 
In the shops this is expected as something within the bargain, and 
brusqueness exhibited across the counter would be a startling novelty. 
Wherever payment has to be made, politeness is thrown in as a matter 
of course. The general good manners of town are more apparent in 
casual circumstances. A traveller in a public conveyance wants to 
be set down at a turning not within the knowledge of the conductor ; 
at once every passenger gives up other interest, and attention is con- 
centrated on the problem. The delight of an omnibus on discovering 
the presence of a Colonial who cannot distinguish between St. Margaret’s 
and the Abbey is something that cannot be concealed ; brisk competi- 
tion ensues for the privilege of acting as guide. A Londoner of whom 
a direction is asked takes a moment to recover from his surprise at 
the question (it seems incredible to him that anybody should be 
ignorant of the way to Charing Cross), but the situation once realised 
he will take considerable trouble in giving the information required ; 
some may count it a defect that in doing so he sometimes forgets to 
range himself, as a constable does, side by side with a questioner, 
with the result that in his recommendations left becomes right and 
right becomes left, but his intention is always admirable. As for the 
policemen themselves, the excellence of their behaviour can be esti- 
mated in recollecting the stir occasioned when the conduct of a member 
falls below the high standard and an impartial magistrate has to speak 
of him in tones of reproof. Performing a considerable duty in looking 
after decorum, it may be claimed that the constable is equally valuable 
in representing officially the good manners of town. Even among the 
class who regard him as an opposing force, he’is looked upon as one 
whose general knowledge has no limitations ; and I heard a notorious 
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ex-convict the other evening consulting earnestly with a member 
of the 8 Division on the best way to deal with reluctant scarlet 
runners. The improvement which has taken place in the manners 
of children in the street finds its best signal in the fact that the presence 
of the unusual person rarely excites them into the derisive comments 
that formed subjects for the old pages of Punch. Let me add a further 
proof. A double line of St. Pancras schoolboys, marching to the 
public baths for their swimming lesson the other morning, were 
passed by a short procession going at a trot to Highgate Cemetery : 
every youngster at the right moment took off his cap. 

The diminishing number of squabbles and disturbances in London 
streets must be reckoned as an important item on the credit side. 
Now and again lads of the hard-up districts will set out to create 
tumult, and sometimes success attends the efforts; they are aged 
between fifteen and eighteen, and the action is the result, partly of 
an intense desire to prove that they are fully grown, partly because, the 
time being generally autumn, there is really little else for them to do. 
For the rest, domestic argument takes place less frequently in the 
roadway, and any attempt to revert to the old methods of public 
debate is met with urgent counsel from neighbours; the parties are 
recommended to transfer consideration to a private committee of the 
house. The decrease in outdoor fights is due, I believe, to the fact 
that so many youths are being taught to box: a scientific knowledge 
prevents them from behaving stupidly, and the training gives 
some control over temper; the tussle of the street is generally 
engaged upon by fools who are not sure whether they can fight, but 
are inclined to make an experiment. Here, the increasing temperate- 
ness of London in regard to drink is a factor. Anyone who knows the 
other large towns of Great Britain (and Ireland) can give the names 
of a dozen where the display of inebriety is more flagrant ; Glasgow, 
for instance, on a Saturday night at ten gives a spectacle that would 
astonish a Cockney, making him inclined to disbelieve the evidence of 
his eyes. I do not know that the number of total abstainers has 
become much greater, but the aid of statistics is unnecessary to prove 
that moderation is more popular. A grown man scarcely dares to 
brag of his tipsiness the night before; only the type of the callow 
junior clerk speaks with pride of excess in this regard, and even he 
has to select his audience carefully for fear of being made the reci- 
pient of some contemptuous remark. There are reasons for this. The 
London workman does not have to labour so hard for his wages as 
do the similars in other towns ; his days are less monotonous and even- 
ing joys are provided; the town smiles at him during his leisure 
hours, and the look-out is brighter than at, say, Wigan. Also, his 
_ earnings are not so large that he feels able to afford the dear excursions 
into luxury on which the Northcountryman engages. His language 
is limited, and it will take a good many further years of State 
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education to enlarge his vocabulary ; but he is discovering some adjec- 
tives that form a variant on the two which, for many years, made up 
a great part of his conversation. He must have ascertained that their 
power of expressing thought had limits, and there was certainly a 
touch of pathos in the circumstance that he had to use them to help 
him to describe annoyance, satisfaction, regret, contentment. A sensi- 
tive ear may still be hurt in Bethnal Green at moments when con- 
versation becomes rapid, but it receives nothing like the amount 
of damage incurred a dozen years ago. 

The Londoner of every grade prides himself on alertness of retort, 
and he knows the chief element of a repartee is that it should be served 
instantly. Deliberation is of no avail. A promise to think it over and 
write does not gain marks in a contest of words. From his boyhood 
the Londoner has lived in an atmosphere of chaff, and if he has no 
special capability in invention he can always imitate. This, for 
instance, is the plan of the omnibus conductors. All omnibus con- 
ductors are not witty, but a few of them happen to possess a fair talent 
in the direction, and colleagues less gifted have only to adopt and 
adapt the methods ; the fact that similar circumstances are frequently 
encountered where similar remarks are considered pat and appropriate, 
gives the class a reputation higher than it deserves. Also, the Londoner 
likes fun. A good anecdote, started in town, flies with extraordinary 
rapidity, so that one has to be fleet of foot to be the first messenger for 
more than a few hours. A man who can make up an excellent story 
and send it about rarely gets more than a small share of the applause, 
but he has the satisfaction of knowing that he has, in some small way, 
lightened the days and given excuse for laughter; the town has some 
practice in the art of laughing ; I wish it had more. The Londoner is 
a child who can be induced to amend manners if only the right blend of 
firmness and of persuasion be used. Years ago in setting out for the 
play, and proposing to obtain the unreserved seats, it was taken as a 
matter of course that a desperate struggle must precede entrance to any 
popular theatre, with a body of folk swaying and surging in front of the 
pit entrance, women screaming, umbrellas snapping, hats disappearing, 
lads shouting until the doors were suddenly unbarred by an official 
who sprinted up the staircase, whereupon the patrons forgot enmities, 
dismissed friendships, and rammed and crammed and jammed them- 
selves into the opening ; the street resembled, ten minutes later, the 
field of Waterloo on the day after the battle. Similarly, there existed 
Promenade Concerts where the music was cautiously arranged so that 
no bar should be above the comprehension of the unmusical, and young 
blades of town, devoting themselves to the ample refreshment counter 
behind the orchestra, counted the evening wasted unless they could 
say afterwards that they had been turned out of the place on account 
of riotous behaviour. All this has changed. All this has improved. 
It was only necessary in one case to issue a request that patrons of 
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the theatre should line up in two’s instead of forming a turbulent 
half circle, only required in the other that something better than 
infantile waltzes should be offered ; the Londoner ranged himself at 
once, and few sights impress more deeply those who have memories of 
town as it was than the spectacle to be seen at Queen’s Hall, where 
hundreds of people, closely packed in what is called the promenade, 
listen attentively to a thirty-five minutes’ symphony, without so 
much as a sign of impatience beyond a glance of reproach at the water 
fountain for showing indifference. To find anything resembling the 
old behaviour inside a theatre you now have to go to Edgware Road 
on a Saturday night; even there the tumult only lasts while pre- 
liminaries are being mentioned on the stage: so soon as the heroine 
trips on with a basket of roses, the gallery—ordering itself, in sterner 
tones than those used by the officials, to keep order—settles down 
quietly to watch her duel against horrid fate. Even the comments 
wrung from the audience in moments of stress are now exceedingly 
rare ; in the larger theatres they have almost ceased, but some time 
since, when a notable actor manager made his appearance in Act One 
through double doors, throwing them open with an air and standing 
there in impressive silence for the moment, a voice from the gallery 
did call out, ‘ Next station, Marble Arch!’ For the rest, the dis- 
turbance within theatres comes from occupants of the private boxes, 
whose elocutionary powers are better than they know. 

The general impression of the Londoner on holiday, and one that 
will require many pens working through many years to eradicate, is 
that he goes intoxicated to the Heath, where he dances foolishly after 
changing hats with his lady companion, roaring his way home at a late 
hour, and generally breaking the peace into small fragments. I spent 
nearly the whole of last Bank Holiday at Hampstead. I saw in the 
afternoon two boys simulating inebriety, but stopping this on seeing 
one of their teachers; in the late evening, in the course of half an 
hour’s walk home, I detected three men and one woman who were 
extravagantly lively as a consequence of drink. There was dancing 
on the Heath, and good dancing too; skipping (we should all feel 
a great deal better in health if we found some corner and skipped 
privately for half an hour every day), swinging in boats, a dozen 
different opportunities for testing skill, from shooting at a ball that 
danced on a spurt of water to the aiming at cocoanuts on dwarf sticks, 
and the crashing of a hammer on a machine which registered the 
amount of force put into the task; everywhere a good blend of 
decorum and gaiety. Now, when you consider the anticipations pre- 
ceding the day, the encouragement to youth on finding itself in a large 
open space to run amok and create mischief, the fact that here is an 
occasion on which there is money to be spent, friends encountered, 
relatives welcomed, it will be agreed that the Londoner has dis- 
covered how to take his pleasures sanely. Not, of course, everyone 
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goes to the open on Bank Holiday. Many a Londoner devotes the 
hours to his back garden. The pride of a townsman who by courage, 
ability, and artfulness can induce flowers to grow is something that may 
possibly be equalled—it can scarcely be surpassed ; if in addition he 
owns a cucumber frame, or, with ordinary luck, raises lettuces, then he 
becomes a man who must only be addressed in tones of great deference. 
In second-class compartments of City trains you will see, any summer 
morning, young and middle-aged men ignoring their newspaper and 
risking the acquisition of a squint in anxiety to admire the rose 
in their buttonhole ; waiting with a certain impatience to respond 
to inquiries concerning its title. Children of the hard-up districts 
are being encouraged in this direction, and their flower shows given 
during the daffodil and hyacinth time in such neighbourhoods as 
Shoreditch and Bethnal Green give them some of the joys of paternity. 
Where no facilities exist for private cultivation, window boxes are used, 
and increasingly used, from Grosvenor Square west to Canrobert Street 
east, and there is good reason to believe that the time will come when 
any window in any quarter of town will reckon itself naked and 
ashamed unless its sill contributes some colour and some brightness to 
the general effect. The sentiment which the Londoner, young, middle- 
aged, and old, hides in regard to so many subjects is not concealed 
where flowers are concerned. You can make yourself more popular by 
taking bunches to the infants’ department of the County Council 
schools than by practising any other form of bribery. 

The small people in the hard-up quarters of town are so wonderful 
in their, perhaps, premature cleverness that it is difficult to see why 
greater efforts are not made to carry them safely through the perilous 
first year of their lives. The fact has to be recognised that parents 
are sometimes careless, often ignorant; it must be said in their 
favour that they are rarely intentionally unkind; they show grati- 
tude for any assistance given in the preservation of their little ones. 
In Brunswick Place, Hoxton, we have started a home for wasting babies 
intended to deal with small patients not considered to come within 
the scope of hospital work, but all the same likely to make but a brief 
stay in the world unless treated wisely and correctly. It is amazing 
to notice the swift improvement in health, appearance, and spirits. 
They come in, desolate mites with the skin hanging loosely on their 
puny limbs, a tired air of not caring whether they live or not ; a week 
or two of proper feeding and cleanliness and they become round-faced 
and cheerful, answering readily to the complimentary attentions of 
even a clumsy bachelor. The London child, if it does get over these 
dangerous early months, becomes a wiry person with a good deal of 
vitality, and, in spite of surroundings, not more subject to the absences 
of good health than a child who lives in the fresh air of the country. 
Theoretically, five people living in one room ought not to live; as a 
matter of fact they do have a fairly good innings, although the cen- 
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turies that are sometimes scored on village greens are rarely recorded 
at Abney Park. The Londoner owes something to himself; a good 
deal to his town, where events are always happening, new incidents 
being prepared, and a lively interest continuously excited. 

He is an enthusiastic collector of occurrences, for which reason he 
never can, however urgent the task on which he may be engaged, 
refrain from adding himself to any crowd that is assembling, and he 
does not leave until he has ascertained all the particulars. The 
Londoner possesses some of the instincts of a journalist ; his desire 
to be in a position to report exclusive news is sufficiently acute to 
encourage him at times into exaggeration. The City man, arriving 
home, likes nothing so much as to be able to put the question ‘ Whom 
do you think I met to-day ?’ insisting that his wife should guess, and 
keeping her upon the tenterhooks of suspense before proclaiming the 
information. Failing imperial news of this kind, he has, with any 
luck, a sheaf of incidents that his observation has gained, from the 
presence of distinguished visitors at the Mansion House to the crippling 
of a motor omnibus in Newgate Street ; the wife, on her side, offers a 
number of happenings which have come under her notice since his 
departure at twenty to nine that morning. Thus a fair exchange is 
made, to the advantage of both parties. I have mentioned that the 
Londoner is sometimes tempted into exaggeration. This happens 
only when the actual event is, from circumstances not within his 
control, lacking in sparkle and pungency. He cannot be charged with 
the instinctive untruthfulness that belongs to the inhabitants of some 
portions of His Majesty’s kingdom, and is to be found also among 
the imported aliens. The county court judges of town will give him 
a good character; when he makes an adventure into perjury he does 
it with so much clumsiness that fraud disappears. The Londoner, 
indeed, has a profound respect for the law, although he may some- 
times break it, and the most determined iconoclast is a fervent 
worshipper of the policeman’s glove, ready and anxious to obey its 
slightest movement. The obstructive gates which once protected 
the squares could not bar more effectually, and it is small wonder 
that the traffic director always has a chapter to himself in the 
books written by foreign visitors to town, a chapter as long as that 
devoted to English sports. 

The attention to sport is no longer a monopoly of the English, 
certainly not the exclusive property of the Londoner ; but he has the 
idea that everything of importance in this respect. takes place at or 
near to his town, and he receives with incredulity the statement that 
a conspicuous event has occurred elsewhere. Once his interest is 
excited there are no limits to it, and the afternoon papers cannot 
come out frequently enough to satisfy his appetite. A good score by 
a Middlesex man cheers London from. end to end; some excellent 
bowling by Surrey compels the most worried to throw off their cares ; 
Vor, LXVI—No, 391 LL 
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@ year or two since you could tell by the exultant air worn by many 
that Kent had a chance of becoming the champion county. For 
some reasons, I regret the disappearance of the men in by-streets 
whose air of mystery was so elaborate as to destroy mysteriousness ; 
who walked about, but were ever on point duty ; who accepted slips 
of paper and coins in the manner of a conjuror and, I dare say, caused 
them to vanish ; the existence of these bookmakers’ agents did mean 
that folk in minor circumstances shared the thrill that comes to many 
in the endeavour to gain cash without working for it laboriously. 
I think they were entitled to share this so long as opportunities were 
offered to any, and they have a grievance now on finding that the 
opportunities are reserved for the few, but I am bound to say one 
hears very few complaints. Here is a characteristic of the Londoner 
(which he shares with his countrymen), the readiness to shake hands 
once a fight is over. He may struggle and wrangle and argue 
and post bills and speak at street corners while the struggle pro- 
gresses; but once the matter is settled by a superior authority 
he wastes no time in treasuring rancour, and is indeed obviously 
relieved to find the contest over. The Londoner has spacious and 
regular opportunities for public oratory, in the parks, near railway 
arches, at open triangles; because of the existence of these oppor- 
tunities only a few take advantage. The Londoner does not mind 
listening, generally presenting a shoulder to the speaker and his 
features wearing an expression of amusement ; he prefers the cruet- 
stand type of address, with plenty of mustard and vinegar and pepper, 
and on the north side of Hyde Park will stroll from the Christadelphian 
group to one with a red banner in search of the most vigorous speech, 
the voice which can be heard without auricular effort. He looks upon 
it all as an entertainment, regards the strenuous exertions of the man 
on a chair as he would watch a turn at the music halls. There came 
at one time to Regent’s Park on Sunday mornings an ex-convict 
who, underneath a tree, spoke with enormous fury of the hardship 
of prison life, of his grievances against warders, whirling his arms 
about madly, frothing at the lips, and in general eccentricity out- 
bidding the occupants of the Zoological Gardens close by. He always 
had a good complacent audience until, his energy exhausted, he 
started to speak more calmly and to give a warning based on personal 
experience—a recommendation to pursue the straight path ; at the first 
words of this part of his discourse the crowd began to break off in 
flakes, and in less than three minutes his audience consisted of two 
nursemaids and a German waiter. No one can beat your towns- 
man in bearing other people’s troubles with equanimity. 

The Londoner is made up of a good many types, benefiting 
greatly by those contributed every day by the country, and it is 
not claimed here that he is turned out of one mould. Whether born 
in town or recruited later, he does, however, acquire certain charac- 
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teristics that are mainly the result of his surroundings, and the average 
Londoner is the man who has been under consideration, An upright 
judge, attending to the evidence and giving ears to both sides, will 
not be likely, in summing up, to declare the Londoner perfect ; 
@ severe judge may give his opinion in what is called scathing 
terms; a generous judge will say that the Londoner with all his 
faults is rather better than the world has any right to expect him to 
be. It is with this last view that most of us, hoping for kindliness 
when we ourselves are arraigned, will agree. 


W. Petr Rivage. 
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DEBUSSY: HIS SCIENCE AND HIS MUSIC 


Amonest the various productions new to the Covent Garden stage 
during the past season were the Samson et Dalila of Saint-Saéns 
and Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. To pass from the quite blatantly 
unimaginative but effectively solid operatic erotics of M. Saint-Saéns 
to the poetically imagined, beautifully wrought, yet so totally 
‘ unoperatic’’ music drama of M. Debussy, is about as abrupt and 
ludicrous a transition from the materially sensuous to the sensuously 
spiritual as can be endured with equanimity. Since the days of 
Berlioz and Bizet, France has given the world nothing more individual 
in music than Debussy’s work, unless it be Charpentier’s audaciously 
conceived and brilliantly realised opera Louise, also given here this 
summer. In London we are now fairly familiar with most of 
Debussy’s by no means too prolific output. Indeed, although 
experienced experts are wont to consider the possible issues of British 
taste in art an ungaugeable quantity, it would almost seem, from 
sundry small signs and tokens, that we may have embarked upon 
a serious Debussy cult. Special attention was first drawn to him 
here some four or five years back by Mr. Henry J. Wood’s perform- 
ances of the symphonic prelude L’Aprés-midi d'un Faune. Nor 
could Debussy have been introduced under better auspices. The 
small, lyrical, perfectly studied design of his style, like that of Tshai- 
kovski, is exactly calculated to draw forth Mr. Wood’s best capacities 
of interpretation. 

Everywhere, but pre-eminently in his own country, Debussy is at 
present exercising a paramount, if not too invigorating influence. 
The best compliment to be paid to one or, at most, two of his younger 
compatriots—Reynaldo Hahn for instance, with his minute, crystal- 
lised, but notably independent talent—is that they dare at least to 
be themselves. 

When essaying an estimate of the tendencies, influences, relative 
values and actual accomplishment of any artist, one would always 
wish to know as much as possible concerning the man himself. His 
origin and environment; his opportunities, what he had made or 
missed of these ; his attitude towards life and his fellows are all points 
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of departure that serve in no small degree. But although Debussy 
was already before the French public some eighteen years back, un- 
commonly little can be gleamed about him. We know nothing of the 
status, condition or ancestry of his parents and family; nothing of 
his early childhood. He was born, we are told, at St. Germain-en-Laye 
(Seine-et-Oise) in 1862. That he must have evinced a marked bent 
for music is clear, for by the time that he was fourteen he was gaining 
prizes at the Paris Conservatoire, where, at the age of twenty-two, he 
was awarded the Prix de Rome. The Conservatoire authorities 
remember him as an unusually satisfactory pupil. Genius has rarely 
shown itself so docile. Some slight, very reticent glimpses of Debussy 
later on point to probable conditions of stress, if not of actual poverty. 
At different times, he has had to earn a livelihood as teacher and 
journalist. 

His criticisms are not likely to be preserved by posterity as 
literary classics. Musically they imply a deft individuality, sincere 
and unstereotyped, but much too intense and concentrated in its 
own creativeness to be altogether catholic in its judgments. Nor 
has he always troubled to envisage his subject from every point 
before expressing an opinion, Thus Debussy can find the songs 
of Schubert merely ‘inoffensive, innocently repeating the same 
effect, couplet after couplet.’ Of Bach, though, he can say that ‘he 
still exercises a sovereign influence for good in music.’ Those 
who know Debusssy’s own compositions will readily seize the signi- 
ficance of his unstinted admiration for what he so aptly styles 
Bach’s ‘divine arabesques.’ Beethoven, on the whole, satisfies him 
more continuously than Wagner. He is repulsed, but all the same 
frankly interested by the ‘ very remarkable cinematography of Richard 
Strauss.’ His advice to his readers, and possibly also to his colleagues, 
occasionally to assist at a sunrise, rather than to engender mechanically 
monotonous postures of mind by too frequent hearings of ‘ pastoral ’ 
music, reminds us somewhat of the counsels of Brahms, prudently 
tendered to an importunate lady pianist, eager alike for his instruc- 
tions and his precepts as to how best she might grow musical : 
‘Gehen sie in dem Walde spazieren, so oft wie méglich, Fraulein, so oft 
wie moglich.’ But the most incisive piece of musical criticism by 
Debussy that one knows is contained in the little pianoforte piece 
Dr Gradus ad Parnassum, the first number from Le Coin des Enfants, 
published last year. This little piece is written with a delightful bon- 
homie and quite guileless simplicity. But behind its very guilelessness 
there lurks a brilliant note of satire upon ‘the seeking of noon at 
fourteen o’clock.’ Debussy has dedicated these pieces to his child 
‘ avec des tendres excuses de son pére.’ Had he proffered his dedica- 
tions to ‘ music colleges, academies and critics’ not all might have 
perceived the joke, though the solemn ghost of Clementi flitting across 
a page of Debussy’s Gradus might well relax into a smile. The quiet 
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irony of this piece in itself secures Debussy a place beside his compatriot 
and contemporary M. Anatole France. 

One informing, if lightly sketched, character study is supplied in a 
couple of lines by M. Bruneau : ‘ Ce trés exceptionnel, trés curieux, 
M. Claude Debussy. Peu connu de la foule, ne se montrant nulle part, 
ne produisant, j’imagine, qu’é son heure, il vit en solitaire.’ 

And it is just in his accent of solitary aloofness that Debussy often 
makes most direct appeal to us. He is the least democratic of-com- 
posers since Chopin. Jardins sous la Pluie—Et la Lune descend sur la 
Temple qui fut—La Flite de Pan—Le Tombeau des Naiades—Reflets 
dans ? Eau—L’Ombre des Arbres dans la Riviére ; here are a few of the 
titles of his pianoforte pieces and songs. In each he can convey a 
delicious, yet fastidious, suggestion of sylvan repose, and remoteness, 
and softly-rounded beauty. 

It may seem a far cry from William Morris to Debussy. Yet 
Debussy would surely well echo the spirit of: The Water of the Won- 
drous Isles; The Wood beyond the World ; or The Epoch of Rest. But 
whereas Morris was attracted to the old Norse myths, Debussy 
reverts to Greece. It is the type and manner of his own meticulous 
elegance which makes him ejaculate in his criticisms of Wagner’s 
Trilogy : ‘ How insufferable all these people in helmets and wild-beast 
skins become by the end of the fourth evening! ’ 

His L’ Aprés-midi @un Faune has a verbal basis in Mallarmé’s 
eclogue of the same name, a poem which a few French, and many 
English readers, can still find rather a hard nut to crack. In England, 
though, we need not confine ourselves to Mallarmé for a suitable 
context to Debussy’s prelude. The melodious lilt of his violins and 
flutes, of his clarinets and oboes and harp, weaving a shimmering 
mesh and web of harmonies, and the impression of whimsically 
delicate and restrained volupté left in the mind, can take us straight 


to Keats : 
There crept 
A little noiseless noise among the leaves, 
Born of the very sigh that silence heaves ; 
For not the faintest motion could be seen 
Of all the shades that slanted o’er the green. 


I gazed awhile, and felt as light and free 

As though the fanning wings of Mercury 

Had played upon my heels ; I was light-hearted, 
And many pleasures to my vision started. 


So did he feel who pulled the boughs aside, 
That we might look into a forest wide, 

To catch a glimpse of Fauns and Dryades, 
Coming with softest rustle through the trees ; 
And garlands woven of flowers wild and sweet, 
Upheld on ivory wrists, or sporting feet : 
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Telling us how fair, trembling Syrinx fled 
Arcadian Pan, with such a fearful dread. 
Poor nymph—poor Pan—how he did weep to find 
Nought but a lovely sighing of the wind 

Along the reedy stream ! a half-heard strain, 

Full of sweet desolation—balmy pain. 


To say of Debussy, however, that he loathes the confusion and 
rush and realities of a modern world and finds the externals of con- 
temporary civilisation hideous, need in no wise imply his supremacy 
amongst composers living or dead. What constitutes his peculiar 
charm is his perfection and ease in presenting his sentiment. 

He is looked to as the impressionist of impressionists of the various 
schools of modern music. He has frequently been styled the ‘ Monet ’ 
of music. One would almost prefer to compare him amongst painters 
with Turner. Both painter and musician have veiled and shrouded 
the perspective and design of their ideas in a lovely phantasmagoria 
and chiaroscuro of atmosphere. Standing before The Fighting Témé- 
raire, or revelling in the flood of golden, mellow light that suffuses the 
Turner known as Mortlake Terrace, whole passages of Debussy can 
involuntarily occur to one. But with all that, he is as ardent an ex- 
ponent of detail as ever breathed. He seeks continually to get to the 
core (if there be one) of mood states and atmospheric intangibilities, 
with as much exactitude as the old Dutch painters sought in their 
loving, homely presentments of the concrete realities of everyday 
human existence. 

Charpentier’s Louise is at the very antipodes of Pelléas et Mélisande, 
since Charpentier is exhilarated and inspired by the very sights and 
sounds that drive Debussy in desperation to the stillness and silence 
of the forest. The scene of Louise is laid in the very heart of modern 
Paris, amidst the hum and roar of street traffic ; and one of the most 
poignant and affecting episodes of the opera takes place in a dress- 
maker’s atelier, filled with apprentices, busy at their sewing machines. 

Each composer can interest and convince us equally by reason 
of the truth and capacity with which he delineates life as he loves 
it, or would have it be. 

In the mass of criticisms called forth by Pelléas et Mélisande it is 
repeatedly claimed that the monody to which Debussy has confined 
his voice parts, together with his whole method of construction and 
treatment, announces a completely new and revolutionary departure. 
Those who have been in Russia (it should be mentioned in parenthesis 
that Debussy has been there himself, and has incidentally expressed 
surprised admiration for the beauty and originality of much of the 
music that he heard there) may remember the name of the composer 
Dargomiishki. Dargomiishki died in 1869. In 1872 was produced 

at Petersburg his posthumous opera The Stone Guest, carefully finished 
after his own sketches by Rimski-Kirssakov. The production created 
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as much sensation and furore in Russia as was occasioned thirty years 
later in Paris by Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande. 

Various previous operas of Dargomiishki had all been more or less 
tentative experiments on the lines of his last effort. The text of The 
Stone Guest, Pushkin’s very Slavonic and characteristic version of 
Don Juan, is a gem of Russian literature. Dargomiishki has set 
Pushkin’s play word for word in its entirety, with not a single break 
throughout for aria, duet or chorus. A leading Russian critic of the 
day commented upon the achievement : 

Dargomiishki has really invented a new and novel kind of recitative; a 
monody of expressive emphasis. Small words are just slightly underlined, so to 
speak; he has seized the intonation and accent of speech and transmuted it 
into a chant of so fine and delicate a quality that it demands undertones of equally 
fine and delicate harmonies to fill in each interstice of syllable and phrase. 
Dargomiishki’s recitative, be it noticed, is of a wholly different character to the 
broad, declamatory, arioso-like style evolved by Wagner in his remarkable Tristan 


and Isolde.’ 


Dargomiishki himself claimed for his method, just as Debussy does 
to-day for his, that in due respect for the characters on the stage they 
must be left to develop the poet’s intentions undisturbed, whilst the 
composers’ mission should be to tell their story and paint each 
character carefully by means of the orchestra. No other Russian 
musician has ventured as far as Dargomiishki upon the road of 
dramatic realism. Several have been greatly influenced by his tenets ; 
but at best they still seem to seek a compromise between old and new. 
At the time, his supporters credited him with the invention of the 
music-drama of the future; and many Russians to this day uphold 
him as the author of the one and only true operatic faith. 

It seems highly probable that a study of Dargomiishki’s score may 
have disposed Debussy in the direction of his own conclusions. But 
with all their identity of purpose and principle the temperament of 
the two musicians, their racial qualities, their chronological periods 
are altogether too divergent for there to be the slightest resemblance 
in the fabric and colour of their results. Dargomiishki was passionate, 
realistic, alternately humorous and gloomy, exuberant in his expres- 
sion, where Debussy is contemplative, introspective, dreamy, reserved. 
Another feature, in which he has a certain analogy with the Russian 
school, though, is his constant use of whole-toned scales. The Russians 
derive these from their national folk-music, the existence of which in 
Russia to-day musical archeologists would trace back to Iranian 
migrations prior to the civilisation of ancient Greece. 

With Debussy, another source seems feasible, namely, the evolu- 
tionary instinct of an abnormally sensitive cerebral clarity in his con- 

1 Critical Essays on Music and the Theatre. Ssérov. Petersburg, 1874. When 
Ssérov wrote this criticism, Tristan and Isolde, though it had been completed in 


1859, was still a comparatively recent production. It was first given in 1865. 
Whether Dargomiishki knew the score, one does not know, but probably not. 
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ception and retention of musical sound. An instinct, be it noted, 
not necessarily linked with any very deep intellectual or emotional 
traits. The whole nature of Debussy, and his manner of working, 
indicate a very gradual maturing of his faculties. We must remember 
that he could take no less than nine years to write his music-drama ; 
and the keenness of his later powers of conceiving and hearing sound 
in his own way, which has so scandalised his former professors as well 
as the host of other critics, appears to have been still dormant in his 
Conservatoire days. As Mr. William Wallace effectively points out 
in his book The Threshold of Music, the auro-musical sense of man, 
compared with the development of his other sensatory organs, has been 
obviously slow of growth. It is as yet little more than two centuries 
since the human ear first grasped the fact that it could appreciate 
certain overtones vibrating from any given note. It is evident that 
we are still far from realising in sound any equivalent for the ‘ thousand 
dazzling colours of the rainbow’ recognised by Ovid.? 

It was not until the establishment of the tempered scale by Bach 
that the possibilities of chromatic, that is semi-tonal, harmony dawned 
upon the ear of musicians. And now we are surely entering upon an 
epoch when we shall be able to perceive and hear not merely in semi, 
but in quarter-tones. Max Reger in Germany, Cyril Scott here in 
England, Debussy in France, are the pioneers of the new musical 
hearing, based, however, upon the very oldest that man knows of. 

Bach’s theory was not so much a deviation or a revolution from 
the whole-toned scale, but simply an evolution. At the time it seemed, 
and it still seems to many ears, the only possible means of attaining 
modulation. But it restricted musicians to a clear demarcation 
between major and minor (consonant and dissonant) tonality. No 
such demarcation exists in a whole-toned scale. It is in itself major- 
minor, minor-major ; moreover what was dissonant to one generation 
has easily become consonant to another. We can feel now in music, 
as in nature, that concord and discord are inextricable the one from 
the other. The musical monument of the Wohltemperirtes Klavier 
bequeathed us by Bach epitomises in itself the poetic, emotional 
content of music and the complete grammar of acoustics, down to his 
day, and foreshadows the rest. 

It has been said that Debussy has reverted to the limits of the 
eighteenth-century orchestra of Mozart. This is true. But the 
contrast of the Mozart and Debussy scoring is like laying down Herrick’s 
Hesperides to pick up Shelley. In the scoring of his Pelléas and 
Mélisande Debussy is listening acutely to all the faintly mingling 
vibrations of his tone, consonant and dissonant. He wants it to 
undulate, and float and awaken and permeate his hearer’s conscious- 
ness, even as it has awakened and permeated his own. His treatment 


2 Die Geschichtliche Entwickelung des Farbensinns. Hugo Magnus. Leipzig, 
1877. 
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of the voice is often quoted as a drastic iconoclasm, tending to insipid 
monotony and affording little or no scope for the advance of the 
singer’s art. With this one ventures to disagree forcibly. Adequately 
interpreted, the legato mezza voce foundation of Debussy’s monody 
implies the finest evolution of the technique of the old bel canto. Could 
Lamperti, the last veteran of the old Italian masters of singing, have 
inspected Debussy’s score, one can imagine his gratitude to a com- 
poser who has sufficient love and pride and comprehension for the 
capabilities of the human voice, that he asks from it, not mere crude, 
external surfaces of emotion, but each of those dynamical variations 
and shades and changes of vocal colour requisite, if the singer would 
discover the inner psychology of a living character. We have perhaps 
one singer alone in England at present fully trained to appreciate the 
restrained resonance of diction, and the absolute purity and flexibility 
of intonation involved in the correct vocalisation of Debussy. This 
is Mr. Gervase Elwes. And with some little education and due care 
Mrs. George Swinton, Mr. Frederic Austin or Miss Sara Davies, 
with one or two others, might also have here a wide scope for their 
intelligence and artistic gifts. 

As to the ideal Mélisande— cette princesse inconnue . . . en- 
fouie . . . petit étre si tranquille, si timide et si silencieux .. . 
pauvre petit étre mystérieux’ . . .—she will remain as rare as an 
ideal Ophelia. Under certain aspects Debussy requires a good deal 
more from his interpreters than does Wagner. To Wagner, at a pinch, 
if needs must be, we can listen with closed eyes. The desire for 
dramatic mime has never been part of the German national genius 
to anything like the same extent that it is born and bred in the 

Italians and French. By dramatic mime one means the play of eye 
- and hand, of facial expression and gesture, wholly independent of 
words: the kind of play that can make Guitry’s interpretation of 
‘Crainquebille’ quite unforgettable, for example; or such as Irving 
understood so well, or such as rejoices us to-day in the acting of Mr. 
Norman McKinnell. The vivid concentration and culminating of 
the dramatic action in the orchestra of the Wagnerian music-drama 
is a Teutonic factor that can render us oblivious of the sight of 
Falstaffian sopranos and rotund tenors, and all those lamentable 
increases to which the singer’s flesh is peculiarly heir. But this is 
impossible with the Frenchman Debussy. He has grown up too close 
to the best traditions of the oldest schools of the dramatic art. His 
characters must look and act, as well as chant their rdles. 

It may be stated unreservedly though, that the closely woven, 
delicate filigree web of Debussy’s workmanship in his music-drama 
cannot support a wide arena. The performances at Covent Garden 
were given with a nicety and care most unwonted in the frugal pro- 
cedure of that institution. But Covent Garden was big enough to 
engulf Debussy, just as His Majesty’s Theatre was small enough 
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miserably to cramp the massive, rock-hewn substance of Ethel Smyth’s 
opera The Wreckers. Pelléas et Mélisande at His Majesty’s, and The 
Wreckers at Covent Garden, on the other hand, would have provided 
better evidence of the artistic perspicacity of the respective managers 
concerned ; and would, moreover, have enabled inquiringly interested 
audiences to judge and appreciate each work in its proper proportions 
and values. 

Music, as we are beginning to understand it in the present age, 
reveals itself more and more clearly as the one distinctive art medium 
shared by the cosmopolitan civilisations of our era that older races 
lacked. But art, like history, after all can never be anything else than 
a mirror reflecting the changelessness of life and death against the 
ceaseless shifting of environment. The trio of classic Greek tragedians 
would be quick to perceive in Maeterlinck’s play certain parts of a 
legacy inherited directly from themselves. Debussy’s music would 
have to afford them wholly curious and novel sensations. We can 
picture them listening with puzzled, inquisitive, but ever quickening 
comprehension and pleasure. It is even not beyond credence to 
imagine a serious colloquy across the centuries between these three. 
They might finally settle that choruses, messengers, gods in—and out- 
of the machine, what not, might well be summarily ejected from their 
dramatic appurtenances, since our modern orchestra is there to colour 
as well as to frame their picture. And how gorgeously beautiful the 
Greek language would sound chanted in Debussy’s monodies 
against a twentieth-century orchestral background! Whether either 
ZAschylus or Sophocles or Euripides would definitely elect M. Debussy 
to supply his special needs, donne a penser.’ 

Maeterlinck would doubtless proffer strenuous advice in the 
negative. For his own plays M. Maeterlinck does not approve of 
musical settings of any kind. But more especially has he vetoed 
Debussy’s treatment. He dismisses Debussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande 
as ‘a thing entirely foreign to him.’ Nevertheless there is a peculiar 
quality in Maeterlinck’s art which to a musician irresistibly evokes 
the expedience and cogency of a musical setting. This quality has 
been felt by both Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Ernest Newman, two 
critics equally keen in the study of verbal euphony and musical fitness. 

It is interesting (writes Mr. Newman) to note that many things in Maeter- 
linck either move us by their very vagueness, just in the way that music does, or 
else seem like a fragment from a libretto needing to be set to music before they 
can attain their full significance. . . . Many of his passages without music seem 
to be only the skeleton, the scaffolding, of an emotional effect. They read almost 
like a libretto, without its music.* 





3 If the Greeks should hesitate at Debussy, we may venture to surmise that they 
would not have an instant’s pause of consultation before betaking themselves swiftly, 
in shuddering flight, from before the Elektra of Richard Strauss-Hofmannsthal. 

4 Musical Studies, Ernest Newman. John Lane. London 1905. In his considera- 
tions of Maeterlinck and music, Mr. Newman seems oddly enough still to have been 
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But it is one thing to deepen and emphasise the effect of what 
Mr. Shaw further delineates as ‘ fragile word-music,’ and another to 
catch the pulse-beat and slow onward sweep of a tragedy. Subdued, 
slight, vague as may be Maeterlinck’s outlines, and whatever other 
defects his play may possess, his Pelléas et Mélisande must be acknow- 
ledged to sound the true tragic chord. 

Beethoven told us several times what tragedy can mean in music. 
Schumann has done so in his Faust; Wagner in Tristan; Verdi in 
Othello. Has Debussy caught the beat of it in Pelléas et Mélisande ? 
In view of the immense delight that this miraculous score of his can 
never fail to afford one’s purely musical sense, the query comes with 
all diffidence. From his opening bars the glamour of his orchestra 
is upon us. He makes us, too, forget footlights and all the artifices 
of scenic stage appliances. We are with him in the silence and , 
mystery, the glimmer and dimness, of the forest. He echoes the 
melancholy cadence of the sea. He catches the fleeting beauty of the 
clouds. All of this, the innermost spirit of his own art, happens by 
a fortuitous coincidence to be also the Maeterlinckian landscape in its 
every touch. Debussy has given it to us repeatedly. It is there in the 
symphonic poems La Mer or Nuages, as well as in those delightful 
pianoforte pieces and songs of his. 

As to the Electra of Sophocles—in the performances at the Court 
Theatre a fortnight ago the author would scarcely have failed to 
appreciate the slight but most pregnant touches supplied by Mr. 
Granville Bantock’s music. Here was something quite apart from the 
thin, droning dulness which more than one British composer has 
tried to foist upon Greek tragedy. Sophocles, as we all know, was a 
past-master at the psychology of the tenacious woman with a grievance. 
In Electra he gives her full tongue. The type lives on. In the present 
day Sophocles would write a new Electra. He would call it Mrs. 
Pankhurst, with chorus. Mr. Granville Bantock would be com- 
missioned for music, and would, it is to be hoped, be given free latitude 
to double his orchestra, quadruple his chorus and intersperse his 
melodrame plenteously. 

In his exquisite music to the love scenes between Mélisande and 
Pelléas again he probes right inside the rapture and youth, and yet 
the austere fervour and purity and reverence, of the Maeterlinck con- 
ception. Nor has any more beautiful child-study in music ever been 
penned than his portrayal of Yniold. One only begins first really to 
be forced to hesitate when it comes to Debussy’s psychology of the 
old king, Arkel. 

Je suis trés vieux et cependant n’ai pas encore vu clair, un instant, en moi- 
méme ; comment voulez-vous que je juge ce que d’autres ont fait? Je ne suis 





unacquainted with Debussy, since he makes no mention of him, drawing his deduc- 
tions chiefly from an hypothesis of presumable Wagnerian modes of handling. 
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pas loin du tombeau et je ne parviens pas & me juger moi-méme. ... On se 
trompe toujours lorsqu’on ne ferme pas les yeux pour pardonner, ou pour mieux 
regarder en soi-méme. Cela nous semble étrange; et voila tout. Cela nous 
semble étrange, parceque nous ne voyons jamais que l’envers des destinées . . . 
Penvers méme de la nétre. . . . L’Ame humaine est trés silencieuse. . . . L’éme 
humaine aime 4 s’en aller seule . . . elle souffre . . . elle souffre si timidement 
- + - Mais la tristesse . . . mais la tristesse de tout ce que l’on voit . . . oh! 
oh! oh! .. . Si j’étais Dieu j’aurais pitié du coour des hommes. . . . 


Here, unless the composer can give the whole heart-grip of the 
chastened philosophy of this rare old age, its sweetly tender tolerance, 
its pitiful groping to fathom the wherefore of things, Maeterlinck is 
fully justified in his imperative demand for absolute silence. Again, 
too, one has to hesitate before Debussy’s Golaud, ‘ homme comme les 
autres,’ whom Maeterlinck, if we read him aright, will have full- 
blooded, a man in the prime of his physical energy, prosaic and un- 
imaginative, if we will, but emphatically straightforward, honest and 
kindly, till he is caught in the meshes and toils of the agony and 
torment of his own sexual jealousy and suspicion. 

And then there is that last moment of all in the play when to the 
peace and rest of death follows the sharp, tragic reaction of the claim 
and call of life. Mélisande’s new-born child is in the cradle beside 
the death bed. The old King takes it in his arms. 


Venez: il ne faut pas que l’enfant reste dans cette chambre. .. . Il faut 
qu’il vive, maintenant, 4 sa place. ... Cest au tour de la pauvre petite. 


A musician can linger happily over the gentle repose, the contented 
calm of the harmonies of the death-dirge that softly closes Debussy’s 
score. Decidedly this is not Maeterlinck’s last chord. For Maeter- 
linck there is no finality of repose. Life has once more issued out of 
death. The muffled march and tread of tragedy has begun again. For 
the hour the step may be light as a child’s. But itis inexorable... . 
* Mais la tristesse . . . mais la tristesse de tout ce que l’on voit! .. . 
oh! oh! oh!’ 

No criticism is worth as much as the value of the scrap of metal 
that indites it, unless it be an attempt in one’s impression of an artist’s 
work to tell the truth, neither more nor less; and this naturally all 
the more where occasion occurs to deal with one of the most sensitive 
of poet-musicians. Between Debussy and Maeterlinck, then, one 
has to confess it, there seem to exist here and there several discords 
too sharp and unblendable even for Debussy’s magic manipulations of 
dissonance. Or rather the musician has been at pains, unconsciously 
or from the sheer inclination of instinct, to soften and veil and shroud 
in a haze a psychology already too prone to veil and hide itself. In the 
revelation of his own most individual attribute Debussy has fallen 
upon a paradox. He emphasises the accent of Maeterlinck’s crucial 
element of weakness. It were presumptuous and precipitate, though, 
to limit judgment at this stage. Debussy, be it observed, continues 
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to hover round the very fabric and substance of tragedy. During the 
last three or four years he has been engaged in the composition of an 
orchestral scene, King Lear, This score is at present in course of 
publication. The thought of Debussy as an exponent of the most 
essentially relentless and remorseless of the Shakespearean tragedies 
may give rise to dubious apprehension. Yet who can tell? It may so 
chance that in the strength and stamina of Shakespeare he has 
found just the meed and measure of support that he craves. King 
Lear belonged to England first before it became the world’s heritage. 
It is to be hoped therefore that to English listeners M. Debussy will 
vouchsafe the earliest opportunities of hearing and studying his score. 


A. E. Kzeton, 














THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC 


INTEREST must be aroused in the minds of all thinking people by 
the story of the George Junior Republic, a great American institution 
for reclaiming boys and girls who, from the viciousness of their sur- 
roundings or other causes, have made a bad start in their life’s 
journey. The essence of the scheme is self-government, and it might 
well be called a Lilliputian Republic of boys and girls, with Mr. George 
to superintend and help them in their efforts to become industrious 
and upright men and women, as well as good citizens of the great 
Republic of the United States. 

Mr. William R. George, the originator of this great idea, worked 
for many years amongst the poor of New York, especially the ‘ Hood- 
lums’ of that city, and thereby gained a knowledge of city boys that 
few men possess. 

The wonderful inspiration from which the Junior Republic pro- 
ceeded flowed like a great river, from quite a small source. Each 
summer, from the year 1890, Mr. George took a party of poor boys 
and girls from the City of New York, for fresh air and country life, 
to his summer home in Freeville, which is nine miles from Ithaca in 
New York State. This did much to benefit their health, but Mr. 
George was not satisfied with their moral progress. People in the 
neighbourhood were very kind in bringing clothes and food for them, 
but Mr. George soon realised that it was bad for the character of 
the children to receive so much and give nothing in return. It en- 
couraged a spirit of greed and caused more grumbling than gratitude ; 
he therefore told them they must work for the clothes they needed. 
This they at first refused to do, but when they found that Mr. George 
remained firm in his decision they changed their minds. A boy wanted 
a garment, and came to the conclusion that he would work for it. 
Another followed his example, and soon they were all working for 
clothes which they had formerly received as charity ; and when the 
holiday came to an end they went home proudly with their earnings 
and with a feeling of self-respect they had never experienced before. 
In this way the golden rule of the George Junior Republic, ‘ nothing 
without labour,’ came into existence. 

During the following summer another important factor of the 
scheme was developed. The lawless boys used to steal apples from 
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the orchards in the neighbourhood, and each morning after chapel 
they were punished with corporal punishment in the presence of 
their companions. Mr. George disliked this task, but ‘it seemed the 
only thing to do. One morning two boys were sullenly waiting for 
punishment, with the others listlessly watching ; they had lost all 
interest in it, as they had seen the same thing enacted so often. 
Suddenly an inspiration came to him : he told the culprits that they 
should be judged by their companions, This immediately caused 
general interest in the proceedings, and the boys judged and gave 
sentence so fairly that Mr. George determined that this plan should 
be adopted in the future. So greatly did he dislike corporal punish- 
ment, that when some work had to be done he decided that hard 
labour should be ordered whenever the offence justified it. This was 
felt to be a far greater punishment, and it caused the offences to be 
reduced considerably. One day his assistant was ill and he had no 
one to superintend those who had been sentenced to hard labour, so 
he spoke to one of the boys who had always been sullen and difficult 
to approach and made him overseer. This boy became much interested 
in the work, and was very proud of his office; he did so well and 
made the culprits work to such good purpose that the number of 
boys punished that summer sensibly decreased. This was the be- 
ginning of Mr. George’s great inspiration, and that year he thought 
out his big scheme, and his meditations gave birth to the George 
Junior Republic. 

I will now as shortly as possible describe how the Republic is 
worked. The citizens are self-governing, they make their own laws, 
elect their president, judge, police, and other officers. They punish 
each other, passing sentence in court quite independently of Mr. 
George or the superintendent, who are, nevertheless, always present. 
The citizens are boys and girls from the age of fourteen years to 
twenty-one, and are taken from evil homes and surroundings and 
rescued from lives of sin. Even rich parents send their sons and 
daughters to this Republic when they find they are beyond control. 
Those parents who can afford to do so are obliged to pay a fee for 
any child sent to the Republic, but there are others who, perhaps, 
have no parents, or are too poor to pay anything for their main- 
tenance. 

The Republic has an ideal situation, the nearest town, Ithaca, 
N.Y., being about nine miles away. It is surrounded by beautiful 
country, wooded and hilly, with a creek running near where the 
boys and girls bathe and swim. It covers an area of about 300 acres 
of good agricultural land. There are ten cottages, with a house mother 
to manage each, two gaols, a very good school-house, a library, and 
a beautiful little chapel where undenominational services are held. 
The services, Sunday school, and Bible classes are well attended, 
although attendance is not compulsory. In addition there are car- 
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penters’ and joiners’ shops, and a large bakery where they make the 
‘G.J.R. wafers’ which are becoming known throughout the States. 
Excellent bread is also made at the bakery, which is sold to the 
public, and each loaf is wrapped in paper and sealed by the bakers, 
so that no other hands touch it. I give this as an example of their 
up-to-date method of carrying on business. There is also a large 
laundry where the latest appliances are used, and farming and 
gardening are well managed, so that the boys and girls get the best 
training in the different departments. 

The citizens can buy and order things they need from a store 

which is run by the Republic. Each citizen has a cheque-book instead 
of using coin ; the cheques are only of value in the Republic ; when 
the boys and girls leave, their savings are paid to them in the money of 
the United States. Their motto is ‘ nothing without labour,’ and they 
have to pay for their board, lodging, and clothing with the money they 
earn. If they are lazy and have not sufficient money in their possession 
to pay for their maintenance, they are treated as vagrants and sent 
to the workhouse belonging to the Republic, where they are com- 
pelled to work. When the boys and girls first come to the Republic 
they ask for work in any department for which they think they are 
best fitted. The boys generally go first to the ‘ Boys’ Hotel,’ where 
they pay least and have the plainest fare and accommodation. After 
they have been in the Republic long enough to have saved a little, 
and are earning a higher wage, they choose the cottage they like 
best and ask the house-mother whether they may lodge there. If 
she has room she takes them in, if not they wait for a vacancy or go 
to another cottage. The girls, when they first arrive, sleep in a large 
dormitory in the cottages and afterwards attain to rooms of their 
own. 
The bedrooms are small but very comfortable, and they are 
allowed to hang pictures and decorate them. Some of the rooms are 
most tastefully arranged, and everything is done to encourage neat- 
ness and refinement in their surroundings. 

The house-mother has an important position to fill, and much 
depends upon her in the training and moral development of the boys 
and girls. She teaches the girls who work in her house to be good 
housemaids and cooks, to be neat and tidy in their dress, to take 
a pride in their bedrooms, to make the sitting-rooms and dining- 
rooms pretty with flowers and plants, and does all she can to 
refine them, make them happy, and help them to become good 
women. 

One day a week the citizens of the Republic hold a ‘ Town meet- 
ing,’ when they discuss any reforms they wish to make, or perhaps 
amend some law which has been passed by them. These meetings 
are most interesting, their organisation is good, and some of the 
boys speak remarkably well. 

Vor, LXVI—No, 391 MM 
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The court is one of the great features of the Republic, Before 
it commences the room is full of citizens talking and laughing. When 
it is time to begin the clerk of the court calls for order, and immediately 
there is silence. They are all very much in earnest, and the court is 
an impressive sight. The judge keeps perfect order, and the visitor 
is astonished at his dignity and his knowledge of law and legal terms. 
In passing sentence he speaks earnestly and well, and affords striking 
testimony to the thoughtfulness and judgment acquired by this system 
of self-government. The court isa great help in the moral training 
of the citizens. To stand up in a room crowded with their fellow- 
citizens, ‘ helpers,’ and visitors, confess their sin and receive con- 
demnation from one of their companions, is in itself a severe punish- 
ment without the addition of imprisonment or fine. There can be 
no question about partiality or the judgment being unfair. They are 
tried by jury and they can employ a lawyer, one of themselves, to 
defend them. Imprisonment is a serious matter, and they are very 
thankful if they can get off with a fine, even though it may cripple 
them financially. The prison rules are very strict, the food is plain, 
the beds are in iron cages, two to each cage, where the prisoners are 
locked for the night. These cages have an advantage over cubicles 
in that they are easily kept clean, have plenty of air and light, and 
the inmates can always be watched. The prisoners walk in ‘lock 
step,’ and have a keeper with them who is one of the citizens. They 
work in gangs on the farm or in making new roads or other outside 
work, They are not allowed to speak to the citizens. The girl- 
prisoners also have very strict rules and have a keeper with them, 
and are obliged to walk in single file with their hands behind their 
backs when they go through the village. Both boy and girl prisoners 
wear prison uniform. 

The education in the Republic is good, and all the citizens are 
well taught. There is a headmaster with four or five women teachers 
under him, and the citizens are obliged to attend school five hours 
a day, either morning or afternoon. The prisoners also attend school, 
but are taught in a separate building. The first boy who graduated 
at a University had entered Cornell without further preparation ; others 
have taken good degrees at Harvard and Cornell. One who graduated 
from the Harvard Law School is practising law in Syracuse, another 
is practising in Cleveland, another is a civil engineer, others are en- 
gaged as farmers, bookkeepers, salesmen, plumbers, bakers; one is 
an agent for a telegraph company, another is a buyer for a large 
New York department store. One boy has returned to the Republic 
to take charge of the printing shop, and another has charge of the 
bakery. This shows how some of the boys rise through the training 
they receive at the George Junior Republic, and take good positions 
among the citizens of the United States. Of the girls who have gone 
out from the Republic a number have returned to their homes, 
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many are married, several are in domestic service, others work in 
factories or are dressmakers, milliners, or laundresses, and one is a 
teacher of dietetics in the Harrisburg State Hospital. 

When we compare the life in the George Junior Republic with 
the ordinary reformatory or penitentiary life, we are struck with the 
different atmosphere of the two institutions. The life in the Republic 
is full of interest and variety and helps to develop character. You 
see the boys and girls in the evenings walking about the village, or 
sitting in twos and threes laughing and talking, perhaps watching 
a baseball match, or the girls playing basket-ball or croquet. They 
have many topics of conversation and for thought. They have to 
make laws that will be best for maintaining order in the Republic, 
and which will help them to become good citizens. This is a great 
responsibility ; they accept it seriously, and those in positions of 
trust earnestly endeavour to perform their duties faithfully. It makes 
them consider the purpose of life and the advantage to their country 
in being good citizens, and this is done by boys and girls who formerly 
lived careless, thoughtless lives of sin and ignorance, not caring or 
thinking about their evil influence upon others, the trouble and 
sorrow they brought to those who loved them, or the harm they were 
doing their country. The life at the Republic brings this home to 
them, and they feel they must endeavour to reform others as well as 
themselves. Both power and responsibility are’ given to them, and 
it is wonderful how they rise to their duties and become immensely 
interested in the work and very proud of their Republic. The citizens 
have every inducement to improve; only those who are industrious, 
earning a good wage, and working well at school are elected to the 
positions of trust and honour, and by attaining those positions they 
acquire many privileges, besides gaining the respect of their com- 
panions. 

Think of their lives, varied, happy, full of interest, with this great 
scheme of self-government to develop their characters and to make 
them understand the responsibility of life. Compare this with the 
life of repression in a penitentiary, where day after day there is the 
same dull, monotonous existence, the strict rules, the many hours 
of silence in which minds must lie dormant or full of the thoughts 
of their former evil lives, which, as they have nothing else to talk 
about, they discuss with their companions, contaminating others 
often more innocent than themselves. 

Surely this life of self-government is a splendid inspiration, and 
philanthropists all over the world will hold Mr. George in great esteem 
as the pioneer of a new and wonderfully humanising scheme for 
reformation of character. He established the George Junior Republic 
on the 10th of July, 1895, and it has proved so successful that it 
is being enthusiastically adopted by the States, and philanthropists 
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from all parts of the world go to Freeville to see Mr. George and 
inquire into the methods of his work. 

In New York on the Ist of February 1908 the National Associa- 
tion of Junior Republics was formed, the purpose being to establish 
such institutions throughout the United States. 

Could not this idea be adopted in England ? 


Ross C. BaRRAN. 














THE STORY OF HALLEY’S COMET 


Tue familiar name of ‘ Halley’s Comet ’ has an abiding interest for all 
who care for the story the heavens are telling. It is closely associated 
with events which have contributed largely towards moulding the 
destiny of Europe. And it is not too much to say that students of 
astronomy in every land honour the memory of our distinguished 
countryman, whose labours in an entirely new field of research enabled 
him to foretell, that the celestial wanderer that appeared in our skies 
in 1682 would come again after the lapse of three-quarters of a century. 
Since then it has paid us two more visits, and we are now looking 
forward toa third. — 

The light which science was then, for the first time in history, 
shedding upon the structure of the heavens inspired both Newton 
and Halley with the idea that the comets were perhaps controlled 
in their movements by the same influence as that which Newton 
already believed, and was just on the point of demonstrating, held the 
Moon in its orbit. The happy thought had occurred to them while 
gazing upon the truly imposing comet which astonished the world in 
the winter evenings of 1680. It came from regions high above the 
plane of the ecliptic, plunging down towards the Sun with amazing 
velocity. For a short time it was lost sight of ; then, emerging from 
the Sun’s rays, almost grazing his sides as it passed round him, it put 
forth a train—straight, fierce, long—extending to a distance of many 
millions of miles. With like marvellous speed it ascended into the 
heavens above and swept onward into the abyss of space, followed with 
the keenest curiosity by every possessor of a telescope. Newton, 
using his seven-foot reflector, was the last to bid the stranger a final 
adieu, on the 19th of March 1681.'_ With remarkable insight Newton 
grasped the fact that comets were analogous to the planets in constitu- 
tion and movement, and that the tail was formed of a very fine, 
slender vapour raised by the Sun’s heat while the body was in his 
immediate vicinity. Reasoning thus, he applied his method of geo- 
metrical construction which had revealed to him the law of gravitation. 


! Halley first caught sight of the comet while on his way to Paris. There he met 
with Cassini, and together they made careful observations of its exact distance from 
the nearest fixed star, and night by night noted its changed positions. These obser- 
vations were of great service to Newton; they enabled him taken with his own 
measurements, to fix the comet’s orbit. 
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He found that a curve could be formed which would include all the 
places, he assumed, in which the comet would move. The problem 
was difficult but he solved it, and proved conclusively that the comet 
pursued an extremely eccentric course embraced within an oval 
which he thought would occupy it about 575 years to complete. But 
the fuller and more complete investigations of recent years render it 
not improbable that its mighty rush round the Sun may have been 
sufficient to carry it off for ever, and that it may now be winging its 
lofty flight towards some other system of worlds, in which it may 
possibly excite amazement or alarm, as here. 

From the general application of the law it follows that comets 
move in one or other of the conic sections—either the circle, ellipse, 
parabola, or hyperbola—having one of their foci in or near the centre 
of the Sun, and by radii drawn from the Sun describe areas propor- 
tionable to the times. Having discovered the reason of the great law 
of the celestial movements in the single principle of mutual attraction 
of one mass of matter towards another, Newton gave it a mechanical 
interpretation, embracing the comets, and, indeed, all heavenly 
bodies. The first book of his Principia, showing that this was a 
necessary consequence flowing from the principle, was presented to 
the Royal Society in April 1686. He there lays the foundation of 
cometary astronomy, and he it was who made Halley’s prediction 
possible. And yet, but for Halley, this great work might never have 
been printed. Halley, in 1684, paid a visit to Newton at Cambridge, 
and learned the good news that he had brought his demonstrations 
to perfection. Newton could not afford the cost of printing and 
publishing his work, but Halley, though not a wealthy man, undertook 
to bear the expense, and eagerly gave up his time to correcting the 
proof and in every way pressing forward to the utmost the printing 
and issue from the press. 

From this moment a new era dawned upon the world of science ; 
men awakened to a great truth, and began to understand something 
of the bond which holds in perfect harmony the stars in their courses 
in due relationship one to another; everywhere was manifest law, 
immutable, irresistible. 

On the 15th of August 1682 the body whose career we are 
tracing came into view. It was first detected by Flamsteed’s assistant 
at the Greenwich Observatory, while scanning the northern heavens 
with a telescope. Flamsteed, the first Astronomer Royal, and 
Halley, his successor, kept a close watch upon the comet and 
followed its course over the sky. It was noticed that it had a some- 
what oval-shaped body, and that it was moving in a path contrary 
to the regular course of the planets, or ‘ retrograde,’ and but little 
inclined to the ecliptic. By the 26th the head, though no larger than 
a star of the second magnitude, put forth a tail of about 12° 
long, which waved towards the eastern side. Astronomers at Paris 
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now caught sight of it, and both Picard and La Hire thought they saw. - 
phases in the nucleus similar to those of the Moon. If this were really 
so, it would imply that the comet was solid and compact, as Newton 
from his observations of the one of 1680 believed the comets to be. 
But the immense nebulosity which enshrouds the head renders the 

inference very doubtful. The tail lengthened considerably as the 

comet came nearer to the Sun; and now was remarked by all observers 

a sparkling or quivering movement running through its entire length. 

A little later a jet of luminous matter shot out towards the Sun, then, 

apparently meeting with some resistance, it fell backwards on all sides 

and mingled with the tail. Hevelius, at Dantzic, thought the pheno- 

menon so peculiar that he represented it in a drawing. We now know 

that this kind of eruption, so suggestive of internal agitation, is common 

to almost all comets when in the neighbourhood of the Sun. Indeed, 

as regards size, form, or any of the marvellous characteristics which 

mark the flight of comets through space, Halley’s is of the average 
type. It suffices for us that it was the one which Halley fixed upon for 
his investigation into the mystery and movements of these hirsute 
visitants to our domain. Interest therefore centres in his labours, 
labours which he himself says were ‘ prodigious’; and this may well 
be so, considering the state of analytical science at that time. Save 
Newton alone, there was no other man living who could have success- 
fully dealt with the difficulties of the problem. 

It was Halley’s good fortune to be closely associated in astronomical 
work with Sir Isaac Newton. He followed his advice implicitly, and 
adopted, on Newton’s suggestion, Flamsteed’s observations of the comet 
for the basis of his calculations. He assumed parabolic elements, 
though he thought it likely that it revolved in an orbit of extreme 
eccentricity, reaching far out into the heavens. And again acting on 
the advice of Newton, Halley made diligent search among ancient 
and modern historical records for the purpose of seeing whether 
mention was made of any comet the date of whose appearance, position, 
and movement agreed with the results his calculations had given. 
Casting his eyes over the table of cometary apparitions he had prepared 
for comparison, he was particularly struck with the similarity which 
existed between the comets of 1531, 1607, and 1682, in their having the 
like situation of their planes and perihelions. All the elements were 
so near alike that, after a reinvestigation, he felt little hesitation in 
concluding that they represented one and the same comet that had 
made three revolutions in its elliptical orbit. 

Halley in 1704 presented the results of his investigations to the 
Royal Society in a memoir entitled Astronomia Cometice Synopsis. 
It includes a table of twenty-four comets, beginning with the year 
1337 and ending with the year 1698. He explains its use, thus :— 

The principal use of the tables of the elements of their motion, and, indeed 
that which induced me te construct it, is that_whenever a new comet shall appear 
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we may be able to know by comparing together the elements whether it be any 
of those which had appeared before, and consequently to determine its period 
and the axis of its orbit, and to foretell its return. And, indeed, there are many 
things which make me believe that the comet which Apian observed in the year 
1531 was the same with that which Kepler and Longomontanus more accurately 
observed in the year 1607, and which I myself have seen return in the year 1682. 
All the elements agree, and nothing seems to contradict this my opinion, except 
that there is an inequality in the times of revolution, but this is not so great that 
it cannot be attributed to physical causes. For example, the motion of Saturn 
is so disturbed by the other planets, and especially by Jupiter, that his periodic 
time is uncertain to the extent of several days. How much more liable to such 
perturbations is a comet which recedes to a distance nearly four times greater than 
Saturn, and a slight increase in whose velocity would change its orbit from an 
ellipse to a parabola ? The identity of these comets seems to be confirmed by 
the fact that in the summer of the year 1456 a comet was seen passing retrograde 
between the Earth and the Sun in nearly the same manner, and although it was 
not observed astronomically, yet, from its period and path, I cannot think 
different from those I have just mentioned. . . . Hence [he concludes] I may 
venture to foretell that it will return again in the year 1758. 

These explorations into the domain of the comet-world had a 
higher significance than the question of periodicity. The two illus- 
trious astronomers had seen that these apparently erratic bodies are 
confined to no region of space ; that they enter the planetary spaces 
at all angles with the plane of the ecliptic, coming no one could tell 
whence, or whither bound; nor at the outset could it be known 
whether the object whose characteristics declared it to be a comet 
would fall into the Sun, strike against one of the planets, or, indeed, 
collide with the Earth. It was recognised that inquiry into the 
nature and movement of Halley’s comet had deprived these bodies for 
ever of their portentous character. But while relieving mankind from 
dread of cometary supernatural influence the new astronomy had 
brought to light a material danger, one which had never before been 
suspected. Here was work for the geometer of a kind to call forth his 
keenest scrutiny. Following up the inquiry, it was found that three 
or more exact observations, made on different dates, of the comet’s 
position in relation to any fixed star near to which it might be situated, 
would show how far its course diverged from a straight line, and would 
thus afford the mathematician data from which he could construct a 
curve showing its exact path to and from the Sun. His ephemeris, 
indeed, may show whether the Earth, or any other of the planets, 
would be in its way, and tell the date and hour of its transit at every 
important point along its track. The chance of a collision, however, 
is so small—one in many millions—that the risk is hardly worth a 
moment’s serious thought. Yet ‘ the Chariot of Fire ’ which the year 
before careered through our neighbourhood had left a vivid impression 
on the public mind. It had inspired Whiston with visions of dismay 
and destruction, and caused Halley to look closely into its movements. 
Halley’s investigation led to the startling result that the comet had, 
on the 11th of November, when passing through the descending node, 
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approached the Earth’s path within a semi-diameter of the Earth. 
The discovery caused Halley to reflect upon the question as to what 
would have happened had the Earth and the comet arrived at the 
same time at the place where the two orbits intersect. Assuming the 
comet’s mass to be comparable to that of the Harth, he concluded that 
their mutual gravitation would have caused a change in the position 
of the Earth’s orbit and consequently in the length of the year. This 
train of thought led him on to consider what the result of an actual 
encounter would be, and he says, ‘If so large a body with so rapid 
a motion were to strike the Earth—a thing by no means impossible— 
the shock might reduce this beautiful world to its original chaos.’ 

A vivid light was thus cast upon a fascinating chapter in the 
history of our planet. To Dr. Whiston—he who succeeded Newton 
in the Lucasian chair of Mathematics at Cambridge—it opened a vista 
exhibiting the comet as the physical cause of the Deluge ; and in the 
fulness of his prophetic vision he declared it to be the divinely appointed 
agent that would bring about the General Conflagration by involving 
the world in flames as it passed the Earth on its outward course from 
the Sun. Halley, too, though he could not join Whiston in his won- 
derful flight of fancy, was deeply impressed with the idea of a possible 
encounter between the Earth and a comet, and the consequences which 
must ensue therefrom. It seemed to him not improbable that the 
Earth had at some remote period been struck by a comet, which coming 
upon it obliquely had changed the position of its axis of rotation, the 
North Pole having originally, he thought, been at a point near to 
Hudson’s Bay. To this cause he referred the rigour of the climate 
of North America ; and the wide distribution of marine substances 
over the Earth’s surface he considered lent support to his conjecture. 
Laplace a century later gave the sanction of his analytical reasoning 
to this view, and depicted in dismal colours the effect which would 
result to our globe were a comet at all comparable to the Earth in mass 
to strike against it. He says: 


The seas would abandon their ancient beds and rush towards the new equator, 
drowning in one universal deluge the greater part of the human race. . . . We 
see, then, in effect why the ocean has receded from the high lands upon which 
we find incontestable marks of its sojourn ; we see how the animals and plants 
of the south have been able to exist in the climate of the north where their remains 
and imprints have been discovered. 


Physicists of the present day, however, do not favour this view. 
Lord Kelvin and Sir George Darwin assure us that not only is the 
possible amount of deviation of the pole from a given position too small 
to have produced the observed climatic effects, but even this small 
dislocation would involve geographical revolutions stupendous in 
amount, improbable in their distribution, and completely at variance 
with the geological evidence. 

Halley was fifty years old when he made the famous prediction 
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that the comet of 1682 would reappear, and knowing that he could 
not live to see its fulfilment he advised the younger generation of 
astronomers to keep a careful look-out for it as the time drew near. 
In the Astronomical Tables which were published four years after 
his death Halley shows that he had reassured himself of the accuracy 
of his calculations, and he concludes with the following appeal : 
‘ Wherefore, if according to what we have already said, it should 
return again about the year 1758, candid posterity will not refuse 
to acknowledge that this was first discovered by an Englishman. 
Englishmen have with just pride acknowledged Halley’s claim, and 
science has honoured his memory by giving his name to the comet 
which, in universal interest, ranks first among the celestial wanderers 
that pay us periodical visits. 

Out of the new and more accurate views respecting the nature of 
comets, which arose from the discovery that they are material bodies 
controlled by physical laws, there sprang a host of visionaries who, 
haunting the borderland lying between fact and fiction, saw a way 
leading by natural sequence to other worlds peopled by intelligent 
beings. They argued that since comets are material bodies governed 
by the law of gravitation they must needs be like the Earth and 
the other planets, and, therefore, inhabited by beings similar to 
ourselves. Perhaps the most interesting creation the dreamers placed 
in the comets was a race of astronomers gifted with ocular powers 
capable of penetrating to the surface of the Earth, and maybe of taking 
note of our works and ways. Fontenelle, secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, was a believer in Descartes’ vortex theory, and 
in his rare work on the Pluralité des Mondes (1686) he says : 

Comets are planets which belong to a neighbouring vortex; they move 
near the boundaries of it ; but this vortex being unequally pressed upon by those 
that are adjacent to it, is rounder above and flatter below, and it is the part below 
that concerns us. . . . Our comet is forced to enter the neighbouring vortex, 
and this it cannot do without a shock. . . . I have already told you of the shock 
which takes place when two vortices meet and repel each other. I believe that 
in this case the poor comet is rudely enough shaken, and its inhabitants not less 
so. We deem ourselves very unfortunate when a comet appears in sight, but it 
is the comet itself that is very unfortunate. 


The Marquise listening to these words does not agree with them. 
On the contrary she maintains that the comet brings to us all its 
inhabitants in good health. 

Nothing [she adds] is so delightful as thus to change vortices. We who never 
quit ours lead a life wearisome enough. If the inhabitants have sufficient know- 
ledge to predict the time of their entrance into our world, those who have already 
made the voyage announce beforehand to others what they will see. ‘ You will 
soon discover a planet which has a great ring about it,’ they will say perhaps, 
speaking of Saturn. ‘ You will see another which will be followed by four little 
ones.’ Perhaps there are people appointed to look out for new worlds as they 
appear in sight, and who cry immediately, A new Sun/ a new Sun / as sailors 
cry, Land / Land/ Believe me, we have no need to’ pity the inhabitants of a 
comet. 
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Johann Lambert, of Miihlhausen, whose mind seems to have beert 
dominated by narrow notions on the subject of final causes, insists 
on the habitability of comets with an insight peculiar to his idio- 
syncrasy. Seeing that difficulty might result from the comet’s near 
approach to the solar flames, he examines the question, and asks, 
‘ Are we sure that fire has not its invisible inhabitants, whose bodies 
made of asbestos are impenétrable to fire?’ Having settled the 
cosmogony of comets, he surveys his work with serene complacency, 
saying : 

I like to picture to myself these globes voyaging in space and peopled with 
astronomers, who are there on purpose to contemplate nature on a grand scale 
as we do on a small scale. From their moving observatory as it is wafted from 
Sun to Sun they see all things pass successively before their view, and can determine 


the positions and motions of all the stars. . . . In truth, I picture to myself that 
astronomy must be for the inhabitants of a comet a terribly complicated science. 


To the theological vision of Agostino Macarri, Vicar of the Holy 
Inquisition, comets had an entirely different significance. His reflec- 
tions on these celestial visitants and their mission are given in a 
curious work published in 1681, entitled, Secreti Astrologici Celesti 
et Terrestri motivali dalle Comete. The chief purpose comets are 
designed to serve is to communicate to the initiated in things astral 
the origin, coming, and death of Antichrist ; also the month and day 
on which the world is to end. In all seriousness the author says 
that our earthly dwelling-place will be destroyed on the 25th 
of March when that date happens to fall on a Sunday, but the 
year cannot be foretold with equal certainty. The colossal comet 
that startled the world the previous year (1680) had deeply impressed 
the mind of the good man, and led him into the only train of thought 
his priestly office permitted. In this respect he was not alone; our 
own leader of religio-scientific thought, Dr. Whiston, in the glow of 
an upwhirled imagination, did more than enough to satisfy public 
curiosity in relation to the ‘Conquering Comet’ (Lambert). He 
pointed to the ‘ Blazing Starre ’ as the abode of lost souls undergoing 
the penalty due to vice, and described how they were alternately 
exposed to the devouring heat of the solar fires and to the frigid 
regions of outer darkness. 

Such are among the shadowy fantasies that, like the fleeting 
forms imaged by the dawning of a new day, crossed men’s minds 
at the time when new light was breaking upon the astronomical 
world. 

As the time drew near for the fulfilment of Halley’s prediction, 
efforts were made to reach a greater degree of accuracy than the state 
of analytical science permitted in his day. The undertaking would 
involve computations of a very intricate character; it would be 
necessary to ascertain the amount and kind of effect the attraction 
of the large planets would have upon the comet in either hastening 
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or delaying its movement. Astronomy was fortunate in having in 
its ranks two very able and enthusiastic mathematicians, whose perfect 
faith in the Newtonian law of gravity led them to enter with zeal 
upon the arduous task. The result of the joint labours of MM. Clairaut 
and Lalande, assisted by Mlle. Lepaute, are known to the world. 

Their computations were brought to a close early in November 
1758. On the 14th of that month M: Clairaut presented a memoir 
on the subject to the Academy of Sciences, Paris, in the course of which 
he remarks upon the lively interest the public generally were taking 
in the matter : an interest and curiosity seldom bestowed in those days 
on questions of astronomy. He is sure all true lovers of science de- 
sire the return of the comet, because it would afford striking confirma- 
tion of a system in favour of which nearly all phenomena furnish con- 
clusive evidence. But he points to others who are hopeful that it may 
not return, and so prove the reasoning of astronomers to be on a level 
with the fanciful theories put forward by the imaginative, and which 
are destitute of all foundation in fact. Against these opponents of 
the revelations of science Clairaut waxes warm, and declares himself 
wholly in favour of the universality of the law of gravitation. Briefly, 
he found that the comet’s return to perihelion would be retarded 
618 days more than in the preceding return—namely, 518 days by the 
attraction of Jupiter and 100 days by that of Saturn. Hence he 
concluded that the comet would arrive at its nearest point from the 
Sun on the 13th of April 1759. Being pressed for time, Clairaut says 
that he had neglected to take into account some minor quantities 
which might possibly exercise an influence one way or the other to 
the extent of thirty days. The comet arrived at perihelion on the 
12th of March 1759, just within the assigned limit of possible error. 
The weight of the two great disturbers of the comet, Jupiter and 
Saturn, was not so exactly known then as now. Laplace has said 
that had the true mass of Saturn alone been known the error would 
have been reduced to thirteen days. 

Strange to relate, the first person to catch sight of the returning 
wanderer was a Saxon farmer named George Palitzch, living at 
Problis, near Dresden. An amateur astronomer possessed of a keen 
eye and an 8-foot telescope, he was a diligent observer of the 
heavens, and on the Christmas night of 1758, when scanning the 
quarter of the sky where the comet was expected to appear, he noticed 
a white speck on the blue canopy. This roused his suspicion. He 
kept watch, and to his great joy saw that it enlarged into a hazy, 
nebulous body. Onward it came, increasing in size night by night, 
and soon proclaimed itself to be none other than Halley’s comet, 
bearing testimony to the prescient eye of the mathematician. That 
a Saxon peasant, as Arago somewhat scornfully calls Palitzch, should 
have been the first to detect the comet when all the astronomers of 
Europe were looking for it without success, could not be tolerated ; 
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it was ridiculed, doubted, and at last admitted. Baron von Zach, 
an astronomer of repute, knew Palitzch well, and spoke favourably of 
_ him as a careful and constant observer of the heavens. But Messier, 
whom Louis the Fifteenth had nicknamed ‘ Le furet des Cométes,’ 
was sorely put out that his nightly vigils all through the year 1758 
should end in failure ; that a mere outsider should win the palm he 
rightly should have borne. In fairness to this diligent comet-hunter 
it should be added that he was much interrupted in his search by 
cloudy weather ; not until the 21st of January following did he succeed 
in finding the comet. Thenceforward he continued to observe it, 
carefully noting its places night by night until the 4th of February. 
But the comet did not exhibit the grand appearance which had marked 
some of its earlier returns. This was due in great part to its low 
situation in the southern heavens, which involved it in the vapours of 
the horizon. And by the end of February it was in inferior conjunc- 
tion with the Sun, consequently too near him to be visible in these 
latitudes before the last week in April. In the southern hemisphere 
it would be seen to greater advantage ; but unfortunately the records 
of its appearance there are few and scanty. Father Coeurdoux, at 
Pondicherry, observed it, and says that on the 30th of April it had 
the aspect of a large star shrouded in haze, and that it had a tail 
measuring about 30° long. And M. le Nux, observing the comet at 
the Isle of Bourbon, says the tail was very slender, and varied in 
length from 3° on the 29th of March to 47° on the 5th of May. 

A little later it was attentively observed in European skies, first 
at Lisbon, then at Paris, Toulouse, and at nearly all the observatories 
in Europe. Again its low position, near the horizon, interfered 
greatly with attempts at a critical examination of the nucleus. 
Anxiously as had its reappearance been awaited, little astronomical 
work could under the circumstances be done. But astronomers, and 
all who took an interest in the epoch-making event, thought themselves 
well rewarded for their midnight vigils in being privileged to witness 
the fulfilment of a prediction which shed lustre on the age. Messier, 
though denied the honour of being the first to welcome the wanderer, 
had the satisfaction, on the 3rd of June, of being the last to see it off 
on its long, solitary journey to a region far beyond the boundary of 
our system. 

The comet’s periodicity being now established, curiosity prompted 
inquiry into its past career. Halley had with more or less of prob- 
ability traced it back to the year 1456, and Pingré, whose Cométo- 
graphie* is a lasting monument to his historical genius, found in 
Chinese astronomical annals evidence converting the conjecture into 
a certainty. — 

With the aid of their trustworthy records Mr. J. Russell Hind 
has traced it back to an earlier date still, and identified it with the 

2 Pingré says that he consulted 616 authors. First edition, Paris, 1783. 
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comet of 837 a.p. It appeared in the spring of that year and so 
disturbed Louis le Débonnaire that he summoned a council of wise 
men to consider its aspect and enlighten him as to its significance. 
The Court Astronomer indeed found it more than he could well do to 
keep pace with his Majesty’s eager inquiries. He says : 


During the celebration of the holy days of Easter an apparition, always of 
gloomy import, presented itself in the sky, and as soon as the Emperor heard of it 
he gave himself neither peace nor rest, until he had called certain learned men 
and myself before him. As soon as I arrived he anxiously asked me what I 
thought of such a sign—what it imported. ‘Let me have but a little time,’ I 
asked of him, ‘ that I may consider its aspect and gather from the stars the true 
meaning of the portent,’ promising him that I would acquaint him on the morrow. 
Suspecting that I only wished to gain time (which was true, in the hope I might 
not be obliged to say anything fatal to him) his Majesty said, ‘Go on the 
terrace of the palace and return at once and let me know what you have seen, 
for I did not see this star last evening, and you did not point it out to me; but I 
know it isa comet. Tell me what you think it announces to me.’ Then, scarcely 
allowing me time to say a word, he added, ‘ There is still another thing you 
keep back : it is that a change of reign and the death of a prince are announced 


by this sign.’ 


The assembled astrologers hearing these words, and being prudent 
men, readily yielded to his Majesty’s superior wisdom, and with the 
gravity becoming their office declared that the comet was indeed 
a messenger from on high telling of evil days at hand, on account 
of the nation’s manifold transgressions. Whereupon Louis, deeply 
touched with his own infirmities, hastened to reform his ways, to 
build churches and found monastic establishments throughout his 
dominions, in the hope that by these meritorious deeds he might 
appease the wrath of Heaven. 

The French geometer, Dionys du Séjour, has made a thorough 
investigation of the various notices of the comet found scattered 
in the pages of history, particularly the precise account given of its 
position and movement in the Chinese annals already mentioned. 
His collected data left little room for doubt that the comet was a very 
fine one. It had passed the perihelion point on the 28th of February 
837, and during four days in March it had approached the Earth 
within a mean distance of two millions of miles. Its train, sparkling 
and fiery, had spread over the azure vault far past the mid-heaven in 
a graceful curve, opening out towards the end into two divergent 
streams. Indeed, the description the historians give of the wonderful 
star lead the mind unfettered by fears of the supernatural to picture 
a beautifully winged object, lending charm and diversity to the calm, 
solemn grandeur of the midnight sky. How it came about that 
the presence of a comet always inspired our ancestors with appre- 
hension of calamitous consequences is hard to understand. The fact 
seems to point to a deeply seated feeling of danger, the origin of which 
is lost. 
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A still more striking instance of this inborn dread of comets is 
found in the story of the famous one which appeared in the memorable 
year of the Norman Conquest. It broke upon the gaze of the in- 
habitants of these islands in the spring of the year 1066, and shone 
brightly all through the disastrous days which followed. Naturally, 
men were keenly alive to outer influences at a time when every wind 
was wafting to these shores tidings of the doings of Duke William 
of Normandy ; of his sainted reliques, and preparations for the invasion 
of England ; of Hardrada, King of Norway, and his swarming hordes 
in the north threatening to wrest the English crown from Harold. 
The chroniclers of the period tell the story in sorrowful words, and 
associate the comet with the events which were then growing into 
portentous shape. In size and brightness the comet equalled the full 
Moon, and its tail, gradually lengthening as it gained the neighbourhood 
of the Sun, arched over the heavens in the form of a ‘ dragon’s tail.’ 
Sigebert says of it that, ‘ Over the island of Britain was seen a star of a 
wonderful bigness, to the train of which hung a fiery sword not unlike 
a dragon’s tail ; and out of the dragon’s mouth issued two vast rays, 
whereof one reached as far as France, and the other, divided into 
seven lesser rays, stretched away towards Ireland.’ 

And William of Malmesbury tells how the apparition affected the 
mind of a fellow monk of his monastery. His words are : 


Soon after the death of Henry, King of France, by poison, a wonderful star 
appeared trailing its long tail over the sky. Wherefore, a certain monk of our 
monastery, by name Elmir, bowed down with terror at the sight of the strange 
star, wisely exclaimed, ‘Thou art come back at last, thou that will cause so 
many mothers to weep; many years have I seen thee shine, but thou seemest 
to me more terrible now that thou foretellest the ruin of my country.’ 


Elmir’s tone is gloomy, but is in keeping with the feeling which 
finds utterance in the pages of the chroniclers of those troubled times. 
Though nerved to face undaunted every earthly danger, our Saxon 
forefathers quailed before the Bode from out the darkness lying 
beyond their ken. How largely the comet loomed in the public eye 
is shown in the Bayeux tapestry. In the thirty-fifth compartment 
of this priceless embroidery, immediately after the one representing 
the coronation of Harold, a figure of the comet is worked in the upper 
right-hand corner. Several persons with uplifted finger are gazing 
upon it, and above their heads are the words ISTI MIRANT STELLA. 

In this instance, also, the Chinese observed and noted with care 
the position and path of the comet of 1066. Happily a French Jesuit, 
named Gaubil, had the good fortune while a missionary in China to 
unearth some of their astronomical records. He sent a translated 
copy to France, and the information thus furnished to Europe enabled 
Mr. Hind to identify the comet of the Conquest with Halley’s. 

Passing on to the middle of the fifteenth century—to the year 
1456—we again find Halley’s comet occupying a conspicuous place 
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in European affairs. At the moment of its first appearance the 
conquering Turks, under Mahomet the Second, were threatening to 
lay waste Christendom. Already Constantinople had fallen into their 
hands, and from the summits of her stately edifices gleamed the 
Ottoman crescent. The cities of the Danube were rapidly giving 
way before their irresistible march, and now Belgrade was invested. 
In the midst of the consternation, faction raged in the Courts of Europe 
and conflicting counsels distracted the Latin Church. 

The eomet came into view on the 29th of May, and was seen 
gliding over the sky towards the Moon. Writers of the eventful 
period say that it shone with sparkling lustre and spread out a fan- 
shaped golden train; others describe its form as that of a Turkish 
scimitar, which, glinting in the moonlight, was regarded as a sign from 
Heaven of the conflict raging between the Christian and the Pagan 
hosts. Onward it came with sweeping glories, speeding its way towards 
the Sun; it reached perihelion on the 9th of June, then, turning its 
course, it gradually passed away into the depths of space. A circum- 
stantial account of the comet’s appearance has been left us by a 
Bavarian Jesuit named Pontanus. He relates his story on the 
authority of George Phranza, Grand Master of the Wardrobes to the 
Emperor of Constantinople. He speaks of the comet rising in the 
west, moving towards the east, and approaching the Moon. Sub- 
sequent writers, stirred by a love of the marvellous, have made out 
that the comet actually eclipsed the Moon. A lunar eclipse certainly 
took place while the comet was in the sky, caused as always by the 
Earth’s shadow falling on the Moon; nothing Pontanus had said, 
however, warranted the inference that the comet had occasioned the 
obscuration. But this lapse has left no trace in astronomical history at 
all comparable with the myth woven about the Pope’s action in regard 
to the comet. Leading writers one after another declare in slightly 
varying terms that the reigning Pontiff, Calixtus the Third, was so 
alarmed by the apparition in the heavens that he issued a Bull exor- 
cising the evil thing, and that to the Ave Maria he added the words, 
‘From the Turk and the Comet, good Lord deliver us.’ Arago, 
Babinet, Guillemin, Hind, Draper, and others all repeat the story ; 
and the Angelus de Midi, we are told, owes its origin to the fears of 
the aged Pope (then in his eightieth year). The Rev. J. Gerard, 8.J., 
has given a careful sifting to all the documents bearing upon the 
subject, and in his accustomed calm and dispassionate manner he 
reduces the story to a figment hardly bearing the semblance of a grain 
of truth. He shows that the myth may possibly have sprung from 
the historian Platina’s reference to the comet given in his Vite 
Pontificum, published in Venice in 1479. He was living in Rome at 
the time, and could not help but be alive to the events which were 
then passing before his eyes, and in respect to the comet he writes : 
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A hairy and fiery star having then made its appearance for several days, 
the mathematicians declared that there would follow grievous pestilence, dearth 
and some great calamity. Calixtus, to avert the wrath of God, ordered supplica- 
tions that if evils were impending for the human race He would turn all upon 
the Turks, the enemies of the Christian name. He likewise ordered, to move 
God by continual entreaty, that notice should be given by the bells to call the 
faithful at midday to aid by their prayers those engaged in battle with the Turk. 
No mention is made of a Bull or an exorcism against the comet and 
the Turks, either singly or conjointly. 

Between the epochs of 1759 and the ensuing return new methods 
of computation had greatly lessened the labour of mathematical 
investigation, and the more accurate measures of the planets, the 
discovery of Uranus and his moons, the wonderfully increased power 
of telescopes, all contributed to swell the interest with which the 
comet’s next arrival was anticipated. For with these advantages it 
was justly inferred that the time of the next appearance would be 
foretold with a degree of accuracy which had been impossible in the 
previous case. 

The Academy of Sciences at Turin called attention to the approach- 
ing epoch so early as the year 1817, and stimulated inquiry by offering 
their prize to competitors of all nations for the best theory of the 
comet’s movements dur‘ug its outward and inward journey. French 
astronomers again were first in the field—namely, Count Pontécoulant 
and Baron Damoiseau. The former fixed upon the 7th of November 
1835 for the comet’s arrival at perihelion ; the latter, the 4th of that 
month. Some time afterwards Pontécoulant finally assigned the 
12th of November. Meanwhile, two German mathematicians— 
Dr. Lehmann and Professor Rosenberger—took up the task, and in 
their results came very near to those of the French computists, 
Rosenberger giving the 11th of November and Lehmann the 26th. 
Observers were told to direct their telescopes towards the space 
between the constellations Auriga and Taurus; and diligent watch 
was kept over this region throughout the winter months of 1834-5 ; 
but this was too early, and nothing came of it. Among the numerous 
observers who all through the summer nights of 1835 patiently awaited 
the comet’s return, Father Dumouchel was the first to get a glimpse of 
it. Favoured with the pure skies of Rome and a powerful telescope, 
he, and the astronomers of the Collegio Romano, caught sight of the 
comet on the 6th of August, close to the place Rosenberger had 
indicated for that day. It was then a faint, misty object, barely 
discernible with the aid of the telescope. The presence of moonlight 
and cloudy evenings delayed the discovery in this country until 
the 26th. Pursuing the course Rosenberger had foretold, it arrived 
at perihelion on the 16th of November, five days behind his computed 
time, and only four days later than that of Pontécoulant. Rosen- 
berger’s careful analysis furnished the interesting information that the 
attraction of our own planet hastened the comet’s return by no fewer 
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than 15g days ; and that Venus, Mercury, and Mars together shortened 
its period by six days more. He also took into account the probable 
effects of a resisting medium of cosmical ether on its motion, and 
this he estimated might bring it a week earlier. This at first sight 
seems paradoxical, until we remember that the effect of such a resist- 
ance would be to contract the comet’s orbit by reducing its projectile 
force. So full and complete were Rosenberger’s computations that 
astronomers generally accorded him the merit of having wrought 
out the best and most elaborate investigation. The Royal Astro- 
nomical Society of Great Britain awarded him their gold medal. 
M. Pontécoulant was adjudged a similar distinction by the Paris 
Academy of Sciences. But the Turin Academy conferred their prize 
upon Baron Damoiseau. 

In this country almost continuous bad weather obscured the 
comet from view until the middle of September, and then only transient 
glimpses could be got of it. But during October it shone out brightly, 
and put forth a train twenty degrees long, its course taking it over 
the constellations Ursa Major, Hercules, and Ophiuchus. The 
records of this return afford abundant evidence of a general agree- 
ment among astronomers to subject the nucleus to a rigorous scrutiny, 
in order to get a better knowledge than they had of the composition 
and character of these still mysterious bodies. The names of Herschel, 
Struve, Arago, Bessel, and Maclear are among the foremost of the 
investigators. 

No sooner had the comet become generally visible than phenomena 
of an interesting description were noticed, such as completely altered 
its form, and which seemed to be connected with the production of a 
stream of nebulous matter flowing from the head and repelled with 
great force away from the Sun, in whatever direction the comet was 
moving. On the 2nd of October a luminous jet, resembling in shape 
@ partially opened fan, was seen issuing from the nucleus towards the 
Sun; then, apparently meeting with some extraordinary repulsion, 
was vehemently swept backward, and, passing down either side of 
the body, blended into one stream and so formed a prolonged train. 
Bessel, observing the comet at Kénigsberg, was perfectly sure that 
he had now discovered the true source of supply for the tail. He 
declared that this appendage is a purely electrical phenomenon, 
produced by a repulsive force residing im the Sun, and about twice 
as powerful as the Sun’s attractive or gravitational force. He 
noticed that this stream of matter oscillated like a pendulum to and 
fro, across a line joining the Sun and nucleus, in a period of 43 days. 

On the 6th, the comet having got much nearer to the Sun, the 
beautiful spray-like ejection disappeared, the efflux having entirely 
ceased ; then the nucleus, as if cleared of much of its grosser matter, 
shone out brilliantly, exhibiting a sharp, well-defined round body. 
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Two days later the efflux was resumed with an energy likened to a - 
volcanic eruption, and showing signs of excessive agitation running 
through the whole body of the comet, giving it a quivering motion 
like that of a compass needle, or the oscillation of a railway train in 
transit when viewed from an eminence. As it gained the vicinity of 
the Sun, flame-like jets were seen, and the head of the comet (according 
to Professor Struve, of Dorpat) glowed ‘ like a red-hot coal of oblong 
form.’ Bessel described the appearance as that of a ‘ blazing rocket,’ 
the flame from which was driven aside as by a strong wind, or as the 
stream of fire from the discharge of a cannon when the sparks and 
smoke are carried backwards by the surrounding air. Three indepen- 
dent ejections burst forth from the body of the comet and streamed 
off in different directions, changing their course while under the gaze 
of the observer. 

Passing over to the southern hemisphere, the comet became 
visible at the Cape of Good Hope.on the 24th of January 1836, and 
was observed by Sir John Herschel and Sir Thomas Maclear under 
very favourable conditions until the middle of May. To the unaided 
eye it appeared to be a round, moderately well-formed star with a 
planetary-looking disc, enveloped in a semi-transparent atmosphere. 
Viewed through the telescope, a most surprising change was seen to 
have taken place in it. Divested of train, of the brilliant emanations 
and ever-varying phenomena which had signalised its approach to 
the Sun, it emerged from his rays an almost naked body, betraying 
evidence of the operation of some powerful physical agency which 
had wrought an entire transformation of its whole structure. In the 
body of the comet was seen a miniature comet possessed of a vivid 
nucleus, having a head and tail of its own, considerably more distinct 
in outline than the outer comet; and in the head of the smaller one 
was @ point of a brightness so intense as to resemble a small star shining 
amidst a dense chevelure. Sir John Herschel, always doubtful as to 
the solidity of comets, did not see in this case sufficient evidence to 
warrant positive assurance to the contrary. As the comet receded 
farther from the Sun it gradually became larger, the nebulosity ex- 
panding and becoming denser as it sped on its dark, mysterious way. 
At last, shrouded in a dense coma, it faded from terrestrial view. 

Sir John Herschel directed his attention chiefly to a consideration 
of the cause which operated to produce the immense stream of matter 
we call the tail, though on its outward journey this offshoot precedes 
the comet. He asks, ‘ What is the secret of its development within 
view of the observer ; of its outward direction, always pointing from 
the Sun, in its approach, in its perihelion passage and outward flight ?’ 
After a careful examination of all the conditions, he finds himself 
driven to the conclusion that an energy of an entireiy different kind 
from gravity, and far more powerful, must exist in the Sun to producs 
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such effects. In his Results of Astronomical Observations (1847) he 
says : 

Nor let anyone be startled in the assumption of such a repulsive force as is 
here supposed. Let it be borne in mind that we aredealing . . . with phenomena 
utterly incompatible with ordinary notions of gravitating matter. If they 
be material in that ordinarily received sense which assigns to them only inertia 
and attractive gravitation, where, I would ask, is the force which can carry them 
round in the perihelion passage of the nucleus, in a direction continually pointing 
from the Sun in the manner of a rigid rod swept round by some strong directive 
force, and in contravention of all the laws of planetary motion, which would 
require a slower angular movement of the more remote particles, such as no 
attraction to the nucleus would give them, supposing it ever so intense ? 


The mystery grows upon him when he considers the immense stream 
of matter which issued from the body of the great comet of 1680, 
and which in five days after passing the perihelion stretched out far 
past the Earth’s orbit ; in that brief interval it had shifted its angular 
direction nearly 150 degrees. Continuing his argument, Sir John 
asks, ‘ Where are we to look if only gravity be admitted for any 
reasonable account of its projection outward from the Sun, putting 
its angular motion out of the question ?’ 

Professor Encke’s computation, showing the comet of 1680 to have 
had a velocity at perihelion of a million miles an hour, is conclusive 
evidence against an angular motion of the tail. A continuous repulsion 
of new matter alone can explain the phenomenon. 

Astronomers of to-day identify the production of the tail with 
electrical action exerted by the Sun on the lighter or volatile particles 
of cometary matter raised by the solar heat. The German physicist, 
J. Karl Zéllner, shows that, owing to evaporation and other changes 
produced by rapid approach to the Sun, electrical processes of con- 
siderable intensity must take place in comets ; also that their original 
light is immediately connected with these, and depends upon solar 
radiation, rather through its electrifying effects than through its 
seemingly thermal power. Comets are not bodies incandescent 
through heat, but glowing by electricity; and this is compatible 
with a relatively low temperature. It is perfectly well ascertained 
that the energy of the push backwards produced by electricity depends 
upon the surface of the body acted upon ; that the energy of gravity 
depends upon its mass. Solar electrical repulsion increases as the 
size of the body diminishes. Therefore very small cometary bodies— 
particles of matter indeed—will virtually cease to gravitate, and will 
be wholly under the repellent solar force. These discoveries in the 
physical domain of the comet-world afford a complete explanation of 
the origin and formation of the long stream of almost ethereal matter 
projected from the body of the comet, and we see 9 it happens that 
it is always directed away from the Sun. 

A comparison of old recorded appearances of Halley’s comet 
with the appearance it presented in 1835 leads to the conclusion that 
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it is gradually wasting away. In a‘long, interesting letter to the Times, 
dated the 30th of September 1881, Mr. Hind, under the heading ‘ The 
Comet of the Bayeux Tapestry,’ remarks that its magnitude and 
intensity of light in 1066 would be half as great again as it exhibited 
in 1835. It is not difficult to believe that the matter surging from 
the head of the comet, when in the vicinity of the Sun and transported 
millions of miles distant, must be permanently separated from the 
body, and remain dissipated in the planetary spaces, to offer there a 
resistance to the movements of the planets, or else to form the elements 
of some new combinations. Considerations such as these awaken 
a new and profound interest in the comets, particularly now 
that it is known they are so frequently sweeping through the solar 
system. They lead directly to Encke’s startling doctrine of a Resisting 
Medium, which inevitably involves the ultimate destruction of the 
solar system—though millions of years may elapse, yet still within a 
definite period. It seems not improbable that in course of time the 
influence of this ethereal medium upon the comet’s rate of motion 
will be known ; and that future astronomers will learn by the accuracy 
of its returns whether it has met with any unknown cause of disturb- 
ance on its journey outwards of 3,370,000,000 miles. Or it may be 
the means of revealing to the inward eye of the mathematician the 
existence of an unknown planet lying beyond the visible boundary of 
our system, even as the perturbations of Uranus revealed to Adams 
and Leverrier the existence of Neptune. 

Again the veteran computist, M. de Pontécoulant, entered upon 
an investigation of the comet’s movement, with the view of determining 
the date when it would reach its perihelion. So early as 1864 he an- 
nounced, in the Comptes Rendus de l Académie des Sciences, that the 
next arrival at perihelion would be on the 24th of May 1910. An 
examination of his work led to doubt as to strict accuracy: it was 
noticed that he had only considered the disturbing action of Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus; it was obvious, too, that he had made some 
numerical errors. Two able computists of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich—Messrs. Cowell and Crommelin—have gone further into 
the abstruse calculations, taking into account the effect on the comet’s 
movement of all the planets except Mercury and Mars. They do not 
claim absolute rigour. The task of taking into account every element 
of computation is simply appalling. At first they reached the con- 
clusion that the comet would arrive at perihelion eleven days earlier 
than Pontécoulant had assigned. Further investigation has enabled 
Mr. Crommelin to announce the most probable date to be the 16th of 
April 1910. It will pass round the Sun with a speed of about 1800 
miles a minute, and with extremely rapid geocentric motion will 
approach the Earth’s orbit within the comfortable distance of about 
12 millions of miles. If it would deign while passing outwards to give 
the Earth a tilt, doubtless it would settle many international difficulties, 
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and confound our own and other people’s politics. It will be an evening 
star in Pisces at the beginning of the year—in March and again in 
May. At the time of greatest brightness the conditions of observation 
will be much more favourable in the southern hemisphere than in 
the northern. It may be added that the comet will probably be near 
enough to the Sun to be seen at the time of the solar eclipse of the 
8th of May 1910. 


Ep. Vincent Hewarp. 














THE EFFECTS OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 
1 


Ir is generally admitted that the last three or four years have 
witnessed the birth of a new spirit in India. Whether it should be 
styled the spirit of unrest and sedition, or the spirit of a legitimate 
national aspiration, largely depends upon the point of view taken by 
the observer. It is not proposed in the present article to discuss that 
question, nor to endeavour to trace the causes which have led to these 
new developments ; still less to dictate to British politicians the 
steps which should now be taken, in the interests of all concerned, 
to meet the situation. 

But it appears to the present writer to be of the utmost importance 
that the issue to be determined should be presented in its true aspect. 
Unfortunately, the essays of those who sympathise with national 
aspirations are worse than partisan ; they traduce without scruple or 
hesitation the methods of the existing Government in India, and 
they bristle with misrepresentations of the aims and objects of British 
policy in that country. For proof of this it is only necessary to point 
in India to the literature of the Nationalist press passim, in England 
to books such as Prosperous British India, published by the late Mr. 
William Digby, and in America to articles such as that by Mr. 
Sunderland entitled ‘ The Nationalist Movement in India,’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly for last October. The licence of the Indian native 
press in this matter has become notorious and need not now be dwelt 
on, but the repetition of false arguments by Englishmen and Americans 
is likely to cause infinite harm. To those acquainted with India it 
may scarcely seem worth while to be at the pains of contradicting the 
obvious exaggerations and distortions to which currency is given in the 
English and American publications alluded to ; but there is no doubt 
whatever that exaggerations and distortions of exactly the same nature 
may lead to practical disaster, and are in fact responsible for the 
extravagant crudities fermenting in the brain of the assassin Dhingra ; 
while there is plenty of evidence to show that they command a large 
audience in both countries, and, being unchecked, are likely to gain an 
unduly wide credence. This is especially the case in America, where a 
natural tendency to sympathise with autonomous institutions, and a 
somewhat imperfect grasp of the conditions prevailing in India, 
predispose the less thoughtful to accept calumnious versions of the 
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proceedings of the Indian authorities. Mr. Roosevelt, it is true, made 
a forceful protest against this attitude shortly before he relinquished the 
post of President of the United States. He appears to have been moved 
by no impulse except that of a generous sympathy when he went out of 
his way to extol the work of the British in India, but naturally it was 
not possible for him to support the honest expression of his belief by 
a mass of detailed fact and argument. The purpose of the present 
article can perhaps best be served by adopting his words to represent 
one side of the case, by making a concise résumé of such writers as 
Mr. Digby to represent the other side, and by then applying to each 
the touchstone of authoritative facts, so far as such facts can be 
ascertained. It is curious, but true, that the American speaker must be 
briefed for the Indian Government against the English writer ; because 
the Englishmen who are best qualified to speak are generally silent. 
Here then are Mr. Roosevelt’s words,— 


The successful administration of the Indian Empire by the English has 
been one of the most notable and most admirable achievements of the white 
race during the last two centuries. On the whole, it has been for the 
immeasurable benefit of the natives of India themselves. The mass of the 
people have been and are far better off than ever before, and far better off 
than they would be now if the English control were overthrown or withdrawn. 
Indeed, if the English control were now withdrawn from India, the whole 
peninsula would become a chaos of bloodshed and violence; all the weaker 
peoples and the most industrious and law-abiding would be plundered and 
forced to submit to indescribable wrong and oppression ; and the only bene- 
ficiaries among the natives would be the lawless, the violent, and the blood- 
thirsty. 

Now, for the concise résumé on the other side, the following state- 
ments, taken directly from its literature, may be regarded as fairly 
representative :— 


India was a full land when England first went there, not a comparatively 
empty one, as |America was when it was discovered. It possessed highly- 
organised governments far older than that of Great Britain, and a civilisation 
that had risen to a splendid height before England’s was born. England does 
not colonise India. Why did she go there at first, and why does she remain ? 
What has been the result? Only that India is now racked by appalling 
famines of increasing severity, due entirely to the growing impoverishment of 
the people. This impoverishment is caused by— 

1. Heavy taxation. 

2. The deliberate destruction by Britain of India’s manufactures. 

8. The enormous and wholly unnecessary cost of her Government. 

4, The heavy military expenditure. 

5. The steady and enormous drain of wealth from India to England. 

All these troubles and miseries are due to the fundamental crime committed 
by England in her dealings with India, viz. that she does not permit the 
Indian people to have any voice in their own government, but treats them as 
slaves through the medium of an unsympathetic and unfeeling bureaucracy. 
Let them have self-rule, and all these evils would at once be righted. India 
was not incapable of ruling herself before England came. Why should she be 
regarded as incapable now ? 
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These, then, are the two pictures. It is quite clear that they are” 
essentially incompatible, and that no perversion of words nor ingenuity 
of argument can make them harmonise. 

Let us now apply the touchstone of fact. And first we will deal, 
as briefly as possible, with the historical aspect of this question. 
The delineation given in the second picture above is the result of a 
confusion of thought between the ancient and the modern history of 
the peninsula, It is true that 2000 or 3000 years ago there existed 
in India a civilisation higher than that which was to be found in 
England at the same time. But England came to India 250 years 
ago; and if it is true that India at that period of history was not 
incapable of ruling herself, if she possessed at that time, or at any 
date within one hundred years of that time, a highly organised govern- 
ment of her own, how is it that she came to allow small bodies of 
Europeans, a few hundreds strong, to impose themselves upon different 
parts of the country and to divide up its territories among them ? 
The facts are surely too well known and too well authenticated to 
need repetition in detail. The English first appeared on Indian soil 
as traders—the expansion of their business among a crowd of petty, 
weak, ill-governed principalities, combined with competition against 
traders from other European countries, forced upon them measures 
for self-protection ; the collapse of their opponents obliged them to take 
steps for the management of the territories which fell into their hands ; 
thus they found themselves the repositories of a political power which 
was no doubt more than they could safely wield—and eventually the 
Crown had to intervene to relieve the East India Company of the 
enormous and extensive responsibilities which the weakness and want 
of cohesion of the different peoples of India had left to it as a heritage. 
India was just a congeries of small principalities, all warring with one 
another, and it is obvious from the briefest perusal of the history of 
that period that there was no central Government at all, no govern- 
ment of India. It would be premature at present to speculate whether, 
if English control were now withdrawn, India would at once relapse to 
the condition of anarchy and misrule in which England found her, 
though Mr. Roosevelt, whose imaginative faculties were not likely to 
be blind to its importance, has clearly stated his opinion on this point ; 
but, apart from that question, it is clear that British rule has during 
the last two hundred years given to the nations of India a peace and 
a freedom from war and bloodshed which they had not enjoyed for 
centuries before. This point is generally passed by without notice in 
the Nationalist literature; but it is surely one which the British 
administration may claim as counting for much on the credit side of 
their account. 

Leaving now the historical side of the picture, let us follow these 
writers into regions where they appear to be more cogent, the malevo- 
lent methods actually employed by their British rulers towards the 
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dumb millions of India. It is strange how the transition from a 
western to an oriental latitude must alter a man’s nature! It is 
generally admitted by these writers, as for instance in the Aélantic 
Monthly article already referred to, that Britain treats her Colonies 
well, and allows them an extraordinary degree of freedom, and that 
British institutions generally stand for liberty. How is that the men 
who go out to help in the administration of India follow such a different 
line of development ? They come of the same stock as the rest of the 
British race. Is it to be supposed that the young Indian civilian 
on his first voyage to the East drops, as he crosses the Equator, his 
proud inherited traditions of freedom, and as soon as he touches Indian 
soil puts on with his sun helmet the garb of the tyrant and slave- 
master? The supposition seems too forced. In fact, Englishmen 
in India are much the same as Englishmen elsewhere. Though they 
learn, as a rule, that the country cannot be left to itself, they seek, 
not without marked success, to be just and fair, and they really do 
not feel the smallest satisfaction in seeing people dying of famine 
around them. 

In speaking of famine, and turning once more to our second picture, 
it is in the first place necessary to understand the composition of the 
Indian population. It must never be forgotten, in considering Indian 
problems, that the Indian Empire is a peasant empire, and that 
roughly eighty out of every hundred persons in that continent live 
by the land. A failure of the crops all over India would therefore 
have a more or less direct effect on 80 per cent. of the population— 
that is to say, on some two hundred and forty millions of people. 
But famine has never been known to occur over all the different 
provinces of India simultaneously, and since the incidence of the 
population varies from district to district, and famine naturally occurs 
most readily where the incidence of the agricultural population is 
heaviest, it follows that the number directly affected in any famine- 
stricken area must be considerably more than 80 per cent. of the 
population of that area. This is no new development, due to the 
effects of British rule. Every Indian will readily admit that agricul- 
ture has been the mainstay of the people throughout the ages—and 
for that reason a fairly widespread failure of the crops has from time 
immemorial spelt famine. The annals of the country contain numerous 
references to these recurring calamities. But, it is said, the famines are 
of increasing frequency and severity. This is a statement which 
requires the most careful examination. The spoliation of India by the 
British has been proceeding, according to these writers, at any rate 
throughout the nineteenth century, if not longer. But, the mortality 
from famine in the first quarter of the century was twice as heavy as 
in the twenty-five years which followed. Why was this, if British 
rapacity maintained its vigour? The whole argument as to the 
increasing frequency and severity of famines is based on the fact that 
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several famines of great severity have occurred during the last twenty- 
five years of the nineteenth century. That this period was one of 
agricultural distress in India is undisputed ; it was a time during which, 
and especially during the last ten years of which, thé seasons were 
extraordinarily unfavourable. It is unproved that a similar succes- 
sion of lean years in an earlier stage of the century would not have been 
followed by similar conditions of distress. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that in that case the distress occasioned 
would have been far greater, the machinery for combating it being 
then far less efficient. The war which is constantly waged by the . 
Government of India against the ghastly forces of famine is seldom 
alluded to in the literature now under notice ; and it is therefore worth 
while to dwell for a moment on this point. The signs of impending 
distress in any area threatened with a failure of the crops are watched 
by the Government with the closest scrutiny ; when it is clear that a 
scarcity is no longer avoidable, preparations to meet it and to save 
human life throughout the area of distress are promptly and energeti- 
cally taken in hand ; when distress actually begins, famine or scarcity, 
as the case may be, is declared to exist, and from that moment a regular 
campaign opens. All other official work is relegated to a second 
place ; every officer is expected to gird up his loins for the fight ; relief 
camps are opened ; hundreds of officials, military as well as civil, 
are deputed to special duty; and the Government proceeds to pour 
forth blood and treasure without stint to meet the crisis; the word 
“blood ’ is used advisedly, for no famine occurs which does not take 
its toll of officers and helpers, whose lives are sacrificed in the struggle 
through hard work, exposure, or disease. The very watchfulness of 
the Government for the first approaching symptoms of disaster is in 
itself an explanation of the alleged increasing frequency of famines. 
History only records those of which the extent and severity have left 
a lasting mark—local calamities or those which caused comparatively 
slight distress are not likely to find mention in the annals—but in 
modern days the full light of publicity plays upon every part of the 
continent, and so long as a single relief work is open, although 
in old days there would have been neither relief measures nor talk of 
famine, it is now accounted a famine in India. That this statement is 
well founded can be proved by an examination of the eighteen famines 
which Mr. Digby tells us have occurred in the last twenty-five years of 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Digby’s list of famines shows that no 
increase of mortality occurred in ten out of the eighteen occasions, 
so that in these ten cases either there was only scarcity not amounting 
to famine, or the measures taken by the Government to meet distress 
were_adequate to prevent any loss of life. Two of the entries on his 
list may be quoted in full : 


1886-87. Central Provinces. Earthworks prepared, but late autumn rains 


secured ripening of winter crops. 
1890. Kumaon and Garhwal. Comparatively small help sufficed. 
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These are two instances where it is quite clear that there was no famine 
at all—only the apprehension of it. But some apprehension is felt 
every year in some part of India, and if it were permissible to everyone 
to compile statistics in this way it would be easy to show that there 
were more than eighteen famines in every quarter of each century. 

It is not desired, however, to belittle the very serious loss of life 
which has occurred through famine in India during the term in ques- 
tion. The mortality was no doubt very heavy ; but this was due to a 
series of unfavourable seasons. In British India, especially during the 
. last four famines, every nerve was strained to meet the situation, but 
at present nothing that human aid can do can avail, in the conditions 
of the country, to avert dire distress when such seasons come. There 
is a vernacular word current in Rajputana—a word of very ancient 
origin, dating back, I believe, to centuries before the British occupation 
—which means ‘a triple famine,’ ¢.e. a famine of grain, grass, and water. 
The later famines, especially those of 1876 and 1899, have been of 
this nature. The people have known the quality of these calamities 
for a thousand years, and they attribute them to the correct and 
obvious cause. Were it not so there must have been a mutiny against 
British rule on this ground long ago, but it is only our modern pam- 
phleteers who have thought of making the constant liability to famine 
@ grievance against the rulers. If it were true that famines of 
increasing frequency and severity are the result of British methods 
of government, and of unduly heavy taxation, how can the occurrence 
of famine be explained in those parts of the country which are under 
native rule? In the native States of Haiderabad, Mysore, and Central 
India the worst famines have occurred, but from these tracts not one 
penny of the land tax goes into British coffers. If, as our critics say, 
the remedy for this grievous affliction is to grant independence to the 
natives, why is the affliction felt so severely in regions where complete 
power over the agriculturist is already in native hands? The fact 
is that till lately the distress felt by the agricultural classes in the 
native States in time of famine has been far greater than in British 
India, owing to the less effective measures taken by the administrative 
authorities to cope with it. And this fact is one of the explanations of 
the high mortality which has occurred during the numerous rainless 
seasons of the past quarter of the nineteenth century. Mr. Digby, 
judging largely from the check on the normal growth of the population 
—a very unsafe foundation for logical argument—puts the figure at 
19,000,000 persons. Now in dealing with these large figures it is well to 
bear in mind that the entire population is some three hundred millions. 
And it is a matter for congratulation, and indeed for marvel, that 
in spite of these devastating calamities, affecting hundreds of millions 
of the agricultural classes, in spite of inadequate protective arrange- 
ments in the native States, in spite of the enormously heavy financial 
drain occasioned by the relief expenditure, the population has not 
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only escaped decrease, but has actually increased by 7,000,000.' 
Even if, for the purposes of argument only, Mr. Digby’s figure for the 
mortality of 19,000,000 be accepted as an outside estimate, it means 
that the annual loss from famine causes during the last quarter of the 
century was less than 1 per cent. of the people. When one considers 
the difficulties to be surmounted, the very extensive areas affected, 
the absolute necessity of reducing the daily consumption of food to 
the lowest reasonable point, the consequent inevitable weakening of 
the stamina of the sufferers, the liability to illness and disease which, 
with the best protective arrangements, famine must bring in its train, 
and, last but not least, the impossibility of ensuring that adequate relief 
measures shall always be taken in the native States areas, it is to the 
greatest credit of the Government of India that they have succeeded 
in bringing the people through these dreadful years of storm and stress 
with so little actual loss of life. As regards the last point mentioned 
above, it is far from the wishes of the present writer to convey any 
unjust impression. He has known many native States where the 
protective arrangements against famine have been of the most efficient 
nature ; but this is not always the case, and the general standard of 
efficiency is lower than in British India. 

Now as to the impoverishment of the people, it has been stated by 
Mr. Digby, and by others who have followed in his wake, that the 
average daily income of the people in India decreased from 2d. per head 
in 1850 to 14d. per head in 1882, and again to ?d. per head in 1900. 
To reduce the wealth of the country by one-quarter in thirty-two years 
(1850-1882) would be a considerable feat for British avarice to accom- 
plish, but to reduce it again by 50 per cent. in little more than half 
of the same period would involve a practical impossibility, which even 
the most unlimited credulity could scarcely be expected to swallow. 
Iam therefore not surprised to find that the writer in the Aélantic 
Monthly has refrained from adopting the last figure. The fact is that the 
data on which Mr. Digby bases his estimates are absolutely untrust- 
worthy. He arrives at his conclusions by making separate estimates 
for the agricultural and the non-agricultural wealth of the nation, 
adding these together and dividing the sum total by the figure of popu- 
lation. The result so obtained he compares with an official estimate 
made in 1882, which, however, he describes as pure ‘ guess-work.’ 
His own estimate for 1900 is equally guess-work, and there does not 
seem to be much point, apart from the impressionist effect, in comparing 
two guesses with one another. It is, however, worth while to go a little 
deeper into these two estimates. Mr. Digby places the annual total 
wealth of British India in 1900 at 264,000,000/., to be divided among 
two hundred and twenty-six million people—.e. between twenty-three 

1 The increase in British India only during the decade ended 1901 was 10,660,000, 
so that there must have been a decrease of over three and a-half millions in native 
States in that period. 
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and twenty-four shillings (a little less than eighteen rupees) per head 
per annum. The estimate of 1882 was twenty-seven rupees, so even 
by his own figures Mr. Digby’s estimate of a 50 per cent. diminution 
is belied. But what we have to consider is whether the wealth of the 
agricultural classes has in fact diminished. Broad facts must be 
regarded. Here are some that may be of use for the purposes of this 
discussion. In spite of bad seasons and famine between 1890 and 1900, 
the area under cultivation in British India increased during that 
period by nearly four million acres, and the irrigated area by more 
than one and three-quarter million acres. It is difficult to make a 
similar comparison for the period between 1882 and 1890, as statistics 
for the provinces of Bengal are not available until the latter date ; but 
omitting Bengal altogether, comparison is possible with the results 
established by an official inquiry made in 1885. The cultivated area 
in British India, exclusive of Bengal, increased between 1884 and 1890 
by over sixteen million acres, and the irrigated area by over six million 
acres. Adding these two sets of figures together, we find that in the 
sixteen years between 1884 and 1900 the area cropped was ex- 
tended by twenty million acres, of which nearly eight million acres 
were irrigated, without making any allowance for the increase which 
must undoubtedly have occurred in Bengal during the first six years 
of the period. One more correction is necessary. Upper Burma and 
Ajmer only came into the reckoning between 1886 and 1888, but deduct- 
ing even as much as four million acres on this account, and assuming 
only one quarter of that acreage to be irrigated, we get a total increase 
of sixteen million acres of cultivation, seven millions of it irrigated, in a 
period of sixteen years—that period being admittedly one of extra- 
ordinary agricultural strain and difficulty. This increase, large as it is, 
may not perhaps be sufficient to keep pace with the growth of the 
agricultural population. But that is not the point. Mr. Digby 
and his followers state clearly that the impoverishment of the agri- 
cultural classes is not due to their increasing numbers, and the point 
at issue is whether that impoverishment is or is not occasioned directly 
by the brutal methods of the Government. The reply is that a country 
which can show such an extraordinary development of its agricultural 
resources as is shown in the figures given above, cannot be the subject 
of a cruel and grasping rule. 

The problem presented by the rapid increase in the numbers of 
people dependent on the land is one that has long occupied the 
attention of those responsible for the administration of the country. 
It is easy for Mr. Digby and others to say that the country is not 
over-populated. Not, perhaps, if you include in the area all the deserts 
and mountains. The fact remains that something like 200,000,000 
persons in British India at present depend for their sustenance on 
about the same number of cultivated acres ; and there are not many 
countries where, apart from the artisan and non-agricultural popula- 
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tion, there are 640 people who have to get their living from each . 
square mile of cultivation. Behind the obvious remedy so sedulously 
fostered by the Government—viz. an extension of cultivation and 
irrigation—there is a further means of relief for which the best 
minds and brains in India have long been striving, viz. the absorption 
of the surplus agricultural population in non-agricultural pursuits. 
Scant justice has been done by Mr. Digby and his friends to the 
enormous expansion of railways, mills, workshops, and industries 
of all sorts, which has taken place in India during the last thirty years. 
The picture now under criticism deliberately gives the impression 
that England has ruined all the old industries of the country, and 
established a few in their place entirely for her own benefit, while the 
marvellous growth of trade which the figures do not fail to betray 
is brushed aside with the remark that it is all part and parcel of the 
drain on India established, with Machiavellian cunning, by England 
for her own enrichment and for the impoverishment of the natives. 
Now over this question of the non-agricultural wealth of India it 
is easy to refute Mr. Digby’s conclusion even more disastrously than 
over his agricultural statistics. He puts the annual non-agricultural 
income of British India at 84,751,9051. Let us take some of the 
items at random. 


Jute and Hemp (less raw material) : ; . 1,987,8417. 
Hides and Skins . : : . ; . 4,967,0897. 
Village Potteries . . + . . .  «. 875,0000. 


These are Mr. Digby’s estimates. Their statistical value may 
be gauged by the following statements which, being based on the 
official trade returns for 1899-1900, represent the closest approxima- 
tion to truth that can be got for the year in question. The exports 
from India of jute manufactures, exclusive of the raw material, in the 
year in question were worth 4,176,233/., or considerably more than 
twice the value which Mr. Digby assumes for this article, plus hemp, 
not merely exported but produced in the whole of British India. Since 
1900 this export trade has increased by leaps and bounds, and in 
1906-07 it amounted to nearly ten and a-half million pounds sterling. 
The value of the hides and skins exported in the same year fell only 
a little short of 7,000,000/., and this leaves out of sight the enormous 
internal trade done all over India by the ‘ chamé4rs ’ or petty tanners, 
some of whom exist in every village in the peninsula, Again Mr. 
Digby’s estimate must be very much less than half the truth. His 
estimate for village potteries allows for each person in India spending 
about one-third of a.penny during the year on the ‘chatties’ or 
earthen pots which are seen in daily use in every native household. 
Nearly all his figures are open to similar criticism, and it is hardly 
too much to say that his estimate of the non-agricultural wealth of 
the country is not worth the paper on which it was written. 
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Mr. Digby and his supporters will doubtless argue that the exports 
are not to be considered part of the people’s wealth in India. They 
allege that the undeniable prosperity of India, as evidenced by its 
trade returns, is not that of the Indian people, but of their English 
masters. Perhaps the most complete answer to this allegation is to 
be found in the fact that out of the total exports from India of private 
merchandise, valued at 70,455,797. (these are the figures of 1899- 
1900), the exports to the United Kingdom were worth only 20,589,2581. 
As to the growth of trade, it is sufficient to say that its volume has 
grown from 1434 lakhs in 1834-35 to 34,421 lakhs in 1906-O7—.e. 
it has multiplied twenty-five fold in seventy years. It is absurd to 
say that this enormous expansion of trade has done the people of 
the country no good. The widening limits of the cultivated area, the 
increase in the price of agricultural produce, the extension of the 
markets, the employment of millions of people in a thousand in- 
dustries, previously unknown, must have added vastly to the wealth 
of the people of India themselves. Mr. Digby seems to think that 
British capitalists are to blame for having helped to develop the 
country. That a large amount of British capital is sunk in the country 
is undeniable; but if it had not been forthcoming, many valuable 
schemes, providing labour and wages for the natives of India, would 
never have been started at all. To refuse an opening to this British 
capital would be utterly impolitic, and to deny to it, when once 
admitted, a just return in interest would be utterly immoral. More- 
over, large openings have been given to native capitalists, and many 
of them have in consequence become immensely rich. The talk about 
the ‘ drain to England ’ is idle and baseless. It rests on the fact that 
the exports from India exceed the imports by about 15,000,000/., and 
since the bills drawn by the Secretary of State annually (previous 
to 1900) amounted to about the same sum, it is said that this money 
constitutes the ‘ tribute’ paid by India to England. The statement 
is ridiculous. There is no tribute paid by India to England. The 
‘ Home Charges,’ as they are generally called, e.g. the sums disbursed 
by the Secretary of State for India in England, are roughly made 


up as follows : 
Home Cuarces For 1898-99. 


(1) ‘Interest on capital furnished by Englishmen for the 


development of the country. . 9,000,0007. 
(2) Pensions and allowances to retired officers and pay to 

officers on furlough : . - 4,900,000 
(3) Charges on account of Departments i in India : - 286,000 
(4) Stores for India . 3 ° ° : : * - 1,000,000 
(5) Military Charges . . .« «© «© © «~~ « 1,000,000 
(6) India Office Establishment . . . . - 170,000 


No honest man will surely say that the first “on of these are other 
than legitimate charges against the Indian Government. They are 
merely payments due for value received, such as every civilised 
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administration regularly incurs and acknowledges and pays without 
question. The last two items may possibly be more open to question, 
but at any rate the debit of these charges to India is a matter which 
has been decided after full consideration of the pros and cons. by 
some of the fairest and most impartial men in both countries, and 
in any case the amount involved, as will be seen, is but a small frac- 
tion of the whole. As regards the argument that the payment of this 
alleged tribute is proved by the corresponding balance of trade against 
India, it is hoped that the following figures, taken from official docu- 
ments, will finally dissipate this ridiculous fallacy. They are for 
the year 1899-1900, but the statistics of any year will give a similar 


result. 
PrivaTE MERCHANDISE AND TREASURE. 


Total Exports from India to other countries. - . 75,760,0820. 
Total Imports into India from other countries . ‘ . 61,123,7001. 
Exports to the United Kingdom . bs . 21,919,8727. 
Imports from the United Kingdom . ° e ‘ . 865,212,565/7. 


These figures show that India takes from England, in the way 
of merchandise and treasure, an amount which exceeds by 60 per 
cent. that which she gives, and that the unfavourable balance of 
trade is not with the United Kingdom but with other countries. 
Also that the ‘ tribute,’ if it exists at all and if its existence is to be 
inferred from the unfavourable balance of the total trade, is paid 
not to England but to other countries! It will be seen that even 
if the 9,000,000/. paid annually in interest to English capitalists be 
added to the exports to the United Kingdom the balance of trade 
as between the two countries would still be largely in India’s favour. 

The only speck of solid ground for this allegation about the drain 
from India is that the British administration is undoubtedly and in- 
evitably costly. But who shall say that it was a mistaken policy to 
send out to India the best material that could be found in England ? 
Good quality cannot be obtained without a price, and to pay that 
price is in the end the best economy. The quantity is marvellously 
small, and there has probably never been a country of equal extent 
in which the central governing body was composed of so small a 
band of foreigners. Moreover, the increasing cost of living obliges 
these foreigners to spend more and more of their incomes in the 
country, while as to the pensions drawn in England more than half 
of these is generally subscribed by the recipients themselves. Leaving 
out of account the fractions of their pay and Government pensions 
spent outside India by Englishmen employed in that country, there 
is no justification for the alleged ‘drain’ on India. The wealth of 
India, thanks chiefly to the enterprise and capital of Englishmen, 
has multiplied exceedingly during the last century, while during 
the same period the incidence of taxation—apart from the income 
tax, which does not touch the poorer classes—has been lowered, 
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especially the incidence of taxation on land. And all the measures of 
the Executive tend in the same direction. The latest proofs of this 
lie in the heavy reductions of the salt duties, and in the lightening 
of the cesses, collected with the land revenue. 

Among all the misrepresentations which are current in the 
literature under notice there are none more glaring or more daring 
than those connected with this subject of the land tax. Mr. Digby 
in Prosperous British India quotes case after case where, according 
to his calculations, the land revenue on a holding amounts to over 
80, and even 90, per cent. of the total produce of the fields on which 
it is assessed ; and he certainly leaves it to be inferred that this is the 
normal incidence of the land tax. Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P.—the latest 
publicist of this school—after a two months’ visit to India during 
which he really cannot have had time to study the land system of the 
country, whatever else he may have studied—has published a book 
entitled India, in which, among other amazing statements, he asserts 
that direct taxes on the land absorb from 50 to 65 per cent. 
of the total yield, and that with local taxes and other small items 
probably not less than 75 per cent. of the harvest goes in taxes. To 
those who have the smallest acquaintance with the conditions of land 
revenue settlement in India such assertions are positively pitiful in 
their blind ignorance. In assessing revenue every allowance is made 
on the most generous scale for all expenses of cultivation, and the 
balance remaining—that is to say, the profits—are occasionally, but 
not often, assessed at 50 per cent. In other words, it is not 75 per 
cent. of the total yield, as Mr. Keir Hardie asserts, but 50 per cent. 
of the net profits that is taken. This, too, is exceptional. 

A careful inquiry has been made under the direction of the 
Government of India into this subject, and it has been ascer- 
tained that the incidence of the land tax varies from about 
6 per cent. of the total yield in one province to about 10 per cent. 
in others, except in parts of Madras and in the rich province of 
Gujarat, where it rises to about 20 per cent. These figures are 
obtained in each case on a consideration of the entire facts of the whole 
province, so far as they can be ascertained:; whereas Mr. Digby gives 
his impressions by means of quoting isolated data here and there. 
To any thinking man the figure of 75 per cent. of the total yield 
is in fact impossible, and Mr. Keir Hardie goes so far as to admit 
that to most people it seems incomprehensible. Why then repeat it, 
without more careful verification ? The truth is open to the honest 
seeker, and he who runs may read. 

Turning next to the military forces in India, these are not higher 
than the circumstances demand. The army is as small and as efficient 
as it can be, if India is to be defended from external foes. The argu- 
ment that it is too costly is on a par with those of the small clique 
who would reduce the strength of the British Navy and who oppose 
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all measures for the improvement of the British Army., The 
Government of India have wisely decided not to play into the hands 
of the Little Englander. 

The destruction of India’s industries is a purely chimerical idea. 
That hand weaving and hand moulding have to a great extent 
vanished is no doubt true, but to ascribe this result to the deliberate 
machinations of the Government is ridiculous. It would be as reason- 
able to say that England was to blame for allowing the old Flemish 
weavers or the coach drivers of ancient days to disappear. Trade 
must develop in its own way, and according to the requirements of 
new generations and of new inventions. When steam-driven machinery 
replaced the ancient hand-loom, the hand weavers lost their special 
trade ; at the present time the cab-drivers in London are disappearing 
under the invention of the taxi-cab. But these difficulties adjust. 
themselves in every nation. And the enormous expansion of Indian. 
trade, shown by the trade returns already alluded to, is sufficient. 
proof that there has been no real diminution of Indian industries.. 

If it be argued that the native hand industries should have been 
protected at all costs, it may not be unreasonable to ask what would 
the nations think of a Government which prohibited the introduction 
into its territories of machinery and of capital for the development 
of the country’s resources ? Would not its enemies then have some 
reason in using the word ‘ slavery’ which is employed so lightly and 
so unjustifiably against the present administration? Were it not- 
that this reproach is seriously brought against the authorities in 
India, the refutation of it would seem to be idle, so untenable is the: 
position which it involves. 

Finally it is said that the great panacea for all the sufferings of 
the Indian people lies in the grant to them of an autonomous govern- 
ment. One would imagine from the tone of our critics on this 
subject that the idea of self-government for India was absolutely 
wanting in the minds of the authorities. The facts are so noto- 
riously at variance with this presentment of them that it scarcely 
seems worth while to enlarge on the point; but for the benefit of 
those who are ignorant of the truth, and who may be disposed to 
accept as gospel the second picture under notice, some leading facts 
may be stated. 

In the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, issued at the close of the 
great Mutiny, it was laid down that all her subjects, of whatever 
race or creed, should be freely and impartially admitted to offices 
for which they were qualified by education, ability, and integrity. 
This policy has been steadily pursued ; and there are at the present 
time many natives of India holding offices of the highest rank, 
appointed Justices of High Courts, Commissioners, Members of the 
Board of Revenue, while in all inferior positions, from that of deputy 
collector downwards, the natives of India, with a small sprinkling of 
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Eurasians (i.e. descendants of mixed unions), hold a practical mono- 
poly. It has not yet been found possible to appoint to the very 
powerful and responsible position of Lieutenant-Governor a native 
of the country, but the latest step in the development of the policy 
of impartiality has been the appointment of an Indian gentleman 
to be a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Before the 
article in the Atlantic Monthly was penned, the Government of India 
had made public certain proposals which they were contemplating 
for a further step in the policy of associating Indians in the Govern- 
ment. It is difficult to ascribe the entire silence of the writer on this 
point to any motive except a desire to mislead. He speaks only of 
Lord Morley’s promised ‘improvement,’ and contemptuously adds 
that so far the promise has had no realisation. Since he wrote, full reali- 
sation has come. Lord Morley has amply redeemed his word, going 
even further than the Government of India proposed, and the im- 
mediate aspirations of the Indian people appear to have been satisfied. 
It is to be hoped that the writer feels some regret for his want of faith 
in British statesmen, both in India and in England. His only real 
argument in favour of autonomy is that India is already quite capable 
of governing herself, and he instances the cases of Baroda and Mysore, 
two States under administration by enlightened native chiefs. There 
are doubtless many native States in India which are well managed 
—the present writer speaks with the experience of a lifetime largely 
spent among them; there are others which are most indifferently 
managed. But even the most advanced at present depend for their 
guidance and support—nay, for their very existence—on the British 
administration in India. And were that to go, they would be left to 
fight for their lives, while the peace which they enjoy, and the civilisa- 
tion which they have so laboriously attained, would quickly tumble 
to pieces. 

The truth is that the policy of devolution of power to the 
natives of the country is set about with a thousand dangers and 
difficulties, and every dictate of wisdom and prudence requires that 
festina lente should be the guiding principle in its pursuit. There 
are many competent judges who think that the Government of India, 
under the spur of Lord Morley’s radicalism, are at present going too 
fast and are yielding almost too much to popular clamour. There 
are points where the interests of the Indian subject and of the British 
subject must inevitably clash, and without the most deliberate and 
careful navigation round these rocks the ship of State must be en- 
dangered. It is the duty of the coming race of Englishmen in India, 
by the exercise of tact and conciliation, coupled with the most rigid 
impartiality, to bring it through the shoals, and it will be a task 
requiring the highest qualities, not only among Englishmen in office, 
but among all Englishmen, as well as the leading natives in that 
country. Let us hold stoutly to the belief that the common sense 
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and love of justice of the majority on both sides will ensure success. ° 
But the one certain method of inducing a catastrophe which would 

ruin the work of two centuries would be to follow the advice of Mr. 

Digby and his friends, and hand the government over to the natives 

immediately without more ado. 

British statesmanship and forethought are not likely to be hurried 
into a policy of scuttle and disaster by arguments of this nature. 
And it is to be hoped that the good sense of the English and of the 
American people will be stirred no more than that of Mr. Roosevelt 
by the hysterical cries of irresponsible writers. Let the great problem 
which lies before us in India be approached by all parties with un- 
prejudiced minds, with a clear perception of the truth, and with a 
full recognition of England’s past efforts in India, so that its solution 


may end in peace and honour. 
Exxiot G. Cotvin. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE EFFECTS OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 
(II.) 


In the year 1748 the Frenchman Dupleix was master of Southern 
India. At Pondicherry, in the midst of gorgeous ceremonies, Mozuffer 
Jung, Nizam of the Deccan and representative of the Great Mogul of 
Delhi, appointed Dupleix Governor of all the countries to the south 
of the river Krishna. His subjects numbered thirty million souls. 
Dupleix built a stately column on which inscriptions in four languages 
set forth the story of his greatness. Around the pillar arose a town 
bearing the name of Dupleix Fatiabad, ‘the city of the victory of 
Dupleix.’ Three years later the Englishman Clive rased to the ground 
both the town and the column of victory. Sic volvere Parcas. The 
Fates decreed that England and not France was to enter upon the 
goodly heritage of the moribund Mogul Empire. 

It was the might of England alone that drove the French out of 
India. But for Clive, a French Viceroy and Governor-General would 
now hold his court at Calcutta and Simla ; the tricolour and not the 
Union Jack would wave proudly over the forts and palaces of Delhi 
and Agra. Unless indeed a more robust nation in 1871, not content 
with Alsace and Lorraine, had replaced the tricolour by the eagles of 
the Fatherland in Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Asiatic dominion 
in India was an impossibility. Not the empire of Delhi, not the 
courage of the Sikhs, not the ferocity of the Mahrattas, could with- 
stand the disciplined forces of the West. The Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the French, and the English were all striving for the mastery of India, 
and the prize fell to the nation which came latest into the field. As 
the ancient Hindoo dynasties had gone down before the inroads of 
the Mahomedans, so both Hindoos and Mahomedans were forced to 
yield to the irresistible armies of England. 

Madar Lal Dhingra, the Hindoo student who recently murdered 
Sir William Curzon-Wyllie in London, justified his brutal deed on 
the grounds that it was wrought on behalf of patriotism. 

The English people [he insisted] have no right to occupy India; and it is 
perfectly justifiable on our part to kill an Englishman who is polluting our sacred 
land. I am surprised at the terrible hypocrisy, farce and mockery of the English 
people, when they pose as champions of oppressed humanity, such as the people 
of the Congo and the people of Russia, when there are such terrible oppression 
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and horrible atrocities committed in India—for example, killing two millions 
of people every year. 

This is a specimen of views commonly held, or at all events pro- 
fessed, by Indians of to-day. The vernacular press in India teems 
with such sentiments. Hindoo students in London have celebrated 
the anniversary of the great Mutiny, terming it the first attempt at 
independence. Indian students at Cirencester have toasted the 
memory of the infamous Nana Sahib, the murderer of English women 
and children at Cawnpore. Nor are these opinions confined to natives 
of India. Mr. Victor Grayson, M.P., speaking at Huddersfield on 
the 3rd of July, referred to the assassination of Sir W. Curzon- Wyllie. 
In the papers that day, he said, he had seen photographs of the victim, 
and also of the murderer, whom they called ‘the assassin.’ When 
he saw those photographs, he said to himself, ‘Why not put Lord 
Morley in, and say, “ Another assassin” ?’ When a poor Indian, 
mad and exasperated by horrors endured by his people, rose and 
committed a mad act, the community howled, and would tear him 
limb from limb. He did not condone his act. As a Socialist, he 
was not in favour of assassination. But, while the world howled 
against a man demented by wrongs to his country, he extended his 
sympathy to him, and his hatred of tyranny in his country and in 
England. 

Are the aspersions of Madar Lal Dhingra and Mr. Victor Grayson 
upon British rule in India capable of justification? I propose 
to consider briefly the circumstances which immediately preceded 
the introduction of our rule, and the conditions which now 
exist. 
The great Mogul Empire was in the throes of dissolution. The 
history of that empire was for the most part a record of incessant 
wars and rebellions, crimes and catastrophes. Royal princes fought 
with one another for the succession to the throne. Viceroys of 
provinces, deputies and generals, were constantly engaged in setting 
up independent dominions. The Mahomedan kingdoms of the Deccan, 
of which the greatest were Ahmednagar and Bijapur, waged bloody 
wars with the Emperor of Delhi. Invasions by wild tribes from 
the north were of common occurrence. In 1739, when the French 
power was approaching its ascendency in the South of India, Nadir 
Shah, who had made himself King of Persia, led his army by way 
of Kandahar to Delhi, and, there meeting with some resistance, gave 
the order for a general massacre. For six hours, it is recorded, twenty 
thousand men were employed in the work of slaughter; and the 
number of the slain was set down as not less than thirty thousand. A 
great portion of the city was burnt. The imperial jewels and the 
famous peacock throne were borne away, and even the poorest of 
the citizens were compelled by cruel tortures to give up their scanty 
hoards. The Mogul power was broken, and the invaders were suffered 
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to depart without an effort to oppose them. In the West of India 
the Mahrattas had made themselves independent of the Mahomedans, 
Delhi and Bijapur alike. These wild warriors carried their rule from 
one side of India to the other, robbing and plundering wherever they 
went. The English merchants of Calcutta were forced in 1751 to 
dig a ditch round their settlement to protect it from the incursions of 
these intolerable freebooters. Except during the wonderful reign of 
the Emperor Akbar, contemporary of our Queen Elizabeth, such a 
thing as religious toleration was unknown. All Hindoos were forced 
to pay a capitation tax known as the jezia, in return for which 
Mahomedanism allows conquered populations the sufferance to live. 
Except in the reign of Akbar, there were heavy taxes on all Hindoos 
who went on pilgrimage to their sacred shrines. Hindoos who were 
taken prisoners in war were slain by thousands, and their women and 
children sold as slaves. The predecessors and successors of Akbar 
were guilty of deeds of unspeakable cruelty. There was never any 
security of life and property. Justice was openly bought and sold. 
The arm of the law, even if willing, was not infrequently powerle:s to 
smite down the evil-doers. Emperors and Nawabs might build 
magnificent palaces and sepulchres, but in the way of public works for 
the public good, with the one exception of tanks or reservoirs, they 
did practically nothing. Roads, harbours, canals, and bridges were 
of scant consideration in comparison with royal parks and mausoleums. 
Here are two citations of native rulers regarding the mass of their 
subjects: ‘Give the poor a dhoter (loin-cloth), it is enough,’ said 
Shiwaji, the great Mahratta patriot. ‘What are the poor to us?’ 
observed Mir Nur Mahomed to Lieutenant Eastwick in Sind, when that 
country enjoyed independence. 

A few specific instances of native misgovernment may be more 
significant than a series of generalisations. The richest province of 
India was Bengal. The Nawab or Viceroy of the territory in the 
year 1735 was Alaverdi Khan. Subject to his rule there were various 
Hindoo Rajas. One of these was the Raja of Moughyr. By a long- 
standing agreement this chieftain sent his tribute yearly to a certain 
spot with an escort of thirty men. Alaverdi Khan on his part was 
pledged to send thirty men, and no more, to receive the tribute. The 
Nawab had had certain differences with the Raja, and he resolved to 
take his revenge. He ostensibly sent his thirty men, but with them 
there went another force which was to lie in ambush. The Raja 
came with his men and paid his tribute. All but one, who escaped, 
were murdered. Two Englishmen, Mr. Holwell and Captain Holcombe, 
saw a boat going down the river, which contained thirty heads. The 
man who escaped carried the news of the massacre to the Raja’s wife. 
She set fire to the palace, and with her son died in the flames. The 
city was sacked and burnt by the troops of Alaverdi Khan. Such was 
the imaginary golden age which young India would like to restore in 
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supersession of the Pax Britannica. Alaverdi Khan was succeeded . 
by his grandson Suraj-ud-Daola. The new Viceroy was filled with an 
insane hatred of the English merchants at Calcutta, and an extravagant 
idea of their wealth. An excuse was easily found, and in 1756 he 
marched upon Calcutta. The defenders were overpowered and dis- 
armed. Then occurred the memorable tragedy of the Black Hole. In 
the fiery heat of the Indian summer solstice a hundred and forty-six 
English people, whether with or without the Nawab’s orders, were 
thrust into a room about twenty feet square, with one window only, 
and confined there for a night. In the morning sixteen miserable 
wretches were found surviving. The rest were dead. Suraj-ud-Daola 
was indifferent as to what had happened. His only inquiries were 
for the places where the wealth of the victims might be hidden. Native 
writers who recorded the capture of Calcutta did not make mention 
of the catastrophe. In fact, it excited no particular attention, except 
among Europeans. Events of this sort were too ordinary to call for 
notice. 

The Marquis of Wellesley was Governor-General from 1798 to 
1805. He went out full of his predecessor Lord Cornwallis’s theory 
of the balance of power between Native States. But the determination 
of Tippoo of Mysore, and the great Mahratta chiefs, Sindia and Holkar, 
to inundate the land with war and anarchy forced him to undertake 
campaign after campaign, and to realise that peace in India was 
impossible unless one paramount power prevented aggression and 
tumult. He saw that of all existing powers the British alone could 
become paramount in India, and he held it to be his duty to work 
for this consummation. But this idea was to the Directors of the 
East India Company incomprehensible; and Lord Cornwallis was 
sent back to reverse Wellesley’s policy. Non-intervention followed. 
Territories which had been reduced to order were restored to chaos. 
In 1807 a horrible and desolating war took place between the Rajas 
of Udaipur and Jodhpur. The former in his distress prayed for 
British protection, using unconsciously the very argument of Lord 
Wellesley that without a paramount power in India there could be 
no peace or safety, and that as the English alone could act as such 
@ power it was their duty todo so. His request was refused, and the 
war raged on. 

The Pindharries of Holkar and Sindia were to the Mahrattas what 
the carrion crow is tothe vulture. Wherever they went these merciless 
plunderers swept the land like a flight of devouring locusts. The 
most fiendish and ingenious tortures were used by them to make 
their victims disclose their wealth. It fell to the lot of the Marquis 
of Hastings, in connexion with the third Mahratta war, by which the 
dominions of the Peshwa were transferred to the British, to deal 
with these incurable ruffians, who were used as convenient instruments 
or allies by Holkar, Sindia, and even the Peshwa. They were hunted 
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down, severely handled in many small encounters, and either killed 
or completely dispersed. 

Some years later (1834) a frightful series of iniquities perpetrated 
by the Raja of Koorg, a mountain State between Mysore and Malabar, 
forced the British to interfere. The Raja was banished. The 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, desired that the people 
should choose a new ruler. They unanimously declared that the new 
ruler must be the British Government, stipulating only that their 
Raja should never be allowed to come back. The same Governor- 
General put down the abominable practice of Suttee, which compelled 
a Hindoo widow to be burnt alive on the funeral pyre of her husband ; 
and he broke up the vast secret society of Thugs, who strangled their 
victims with a handkerchief, and plied their profession of robbing and 
murdering as a religious calling. 

Aggression, violence, murder, everlasting wars within, frequent 
invasions from without, tyranny and oppression of all kinds, constitute 
the history of India for many centuries before we gradually established 
the Pax Britannica. Clive at Arcot in 1751 may be said to have laid 
the foundations of our supremacy. It was not till 1849, when the 
Punjab was annexed, that the work of conquest was completed and 
British power embraced the whole peninsula. Even then Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexations of Nagpur, Oudh, and other States were still 
to follow. 

The contrast between what preceded and what has followed the 
establishment of our rule can only be described as amazing. Long 
as the process of conquest took, a great part of the country has been 
under our sway for more than a hundred and fifty years. During this 
period once, and once only, has there been war in the territories over 
which floats the English flag, when, with the completion of a century 
from Clive’s battle of Plassy, the great Mutiny was to tax the strength 
of British rule to its uttermost. The mind cannot imagine the possi- 
bility nowadays of a desolating war between the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Mahratta chiefs of Indore and Gwalior, of the rich plains of 
Bengal being overrun by hordes of Mahratta horsemen burning and 
plundering wherever they went, or of a monarch from Persia advancing 
upon Delhi and causing its streets to run with blood. The stone walls 
of villages, built to resist Pindharries, are crumbling down, for they 
are no longer needed. The ploughman has no longer to take a musket 
with him when he cultivates his field. What a man sows, that he 
knows that he will be allowed to reap in peace. 

We have covered the lands with good roads, while before our time 
there were no means of communication excepting the great rivers. 
We have created twenty-five thousand miles of railway over which 
third-class passengers are carried at a farthing a mile. Steamships 
ply constantly up and down the coast for the conveyance of passengers 
at nominal rates. We have instituted a cheap and efficient postal 
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and telegraphic service throughout the length and. breadth of the 
land. A letter can be sent from Quetta to Mandalay for a halfpenny, 
a postcard for a farthing, and a telegram for fourpence. We have 
built schools, colleges, and universities, and diffused education by 
every means in our power. We have laid out canals for navigation 
and irrigation, and brought thousands of square miles of desert into 
culture. We have striven hard to prevent famines, and, if they occur, 
the utmost efforts are employed for the saving of life. We. have 
provided splendid supplies of pure water for all the great cities and for 
many of the smaller ones; great. bridges for the use of pedestrians 
and cart traffic, as well as for railway trains, span the Ganges, the 
Jumna, the Indus, and other rivers. Sanitation, in spite of extra- 
ordinary difficulties, has received the utmost attention. Hospitals 
and dispensaries cover the land. Vaccination has been placed within 
the reach of all. Experimental farms for the improvement of agri- 
culture have been instituted in every province: The more important 
cities are lit with electric light, and electric tram-cars run in the 
streets. The land tax or rent (the thing is one and the same in India) 
has been assessed at moderate rates, and every landowner knows 
exactly what. he has to pay. Increased assessment on account of 
improvements is forbidden. Religious intolerance on the part of 
any in authority is unknown. In no part of the world has a man 
greater freedom to worship whatsoever gods he will. 

We have established one. law for rich and poor, for white. and 
black. The only privileges for the European are that he may possess 
and carry arms without a licence, and may claim in the law courts to 
be tried by a jury of which the majority are his fellow-countrymen. 
So long as we are responsible for the integrity and efficiency of the 
administration the higher appointments must remain for the most 
part in the hands of Europeans. But those are comparatively very 
few. Most of the magistrates are natives of India. The whole of the 
Indian Civil Service recruited in London contains less than a thousand 
officers, of whom some are Hindoos and Mahomedans. A few facts 
worth remembering are that India includes a territory equal to 
all Europe, except Russia and Scandinavia ; that nearly a third of this 
consists of Native States possessing various degrees of independence ; 
that the population of India is three hundred millions; and that 
Europeans, men, women and children, number less than a quarter of a 
million. India is defended by an army ludicrously small for the size 
of the country in comparison with that of any other civilised State, 
which is as efficient, well-disciplined and well-behaved as any in the 
world. The police are as capable as European supervision can make 
them. 

What then is the trouble? What was in the minds of Messrs. 
Dhingra and Victor Grayson? In the case of the latter, nothing at 
all but the densest ignorance. In the former case one thing only, and 
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that is that our Government in India is a foreign one. Mr. Dhingra, 
standing for the present agitators, who, by the way, are practically all 
Hindoos, considered that we have no right to be in India at all, and 
that Indians, by which he meant Hindoos, should manage their owi 
affairs—that is, defend the country from foreign invaders, maintain 
internal peace, secure religious tolerance, and do justice between man 
and man. These things they have never been able todo. The result 
of our withdrawal from India would be bloodshed and carnage through- 
out the land. The country would soon find itself divided, like ancient 
Gaul, into three parts—one ruled by Germany, one by Russia, and one 
by Japan. Practical independence such as is enjoyed by Canada and 
Australia, and which cements our union with those countries, would 
be used in India, as it would be in Ireland, to break away from us, not 
because our rule is bad but because it is foreign. The grant of self- 
government would precipitate our extinction and throw back civilisa- 
tion and liberty in India by a century. There is no more tyranny in 
India because the people are ruled by laws which they have not made 
themselves, than there is in England because the minority (if minority 
it be) at the present moment has to obey laws against which it has 
made the most formal and solemn protest, and has to look on almost 
helplessly at the neglect (to use the least invidious term) of our national 
defences by Ministers who do not command the public confidence. 
Before Mr. Victor Grayson again characterises Lord Morley as an 
assassin he would do well to devote a portion of his time to the study 
of Indian history. 
Epmunp C. Cox. 
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